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486, 651; Open Executive Sessions Resolution tabled, 
651; Postal free Delivery extended, 651; Tariff Bill 
(Morrison), refused consideration by Honse, 651; Pen- 
sion to Mrs. General Logan, Senate, 651, 8830; Blair Pen- 
sion, 830; Anti-polygamy Bill, House, 651, 830; Inter- 
State Commerce Bill, 651, 829; Canadian Fisheries, 829, 
987, 988; Agricultural Experiment Station, 830; Chi- 
nese Indemnity, 880; Trade Dollar Redemption, 830, 
987; For popular Election of Senators, 880. Appropria- 
tion Bills: Indian, 651, 830, 988 ; Military Academy, 651, 
_ 988; Pensions, 651, 829, 988; Dependent Pension, 829, 


830, 987, 988; River and Harbor, 830, 987; Militia, 830; 
Post-office, 830, 988; Agricultural, 830, 987, 988; Coast 
Defences, 880; Diplomatic and Consular, 987, 988; Le- 
gislative, 987, 988 ; Deficiency, 987 ; District of Columbia, 
988; Sundry Civil, 988; Public Printing, 988; Mexican 
Pension Deficiency, 988 ; Miscellaneous, 988; Dependent 
Pension Bill vetoed by President Cleveland, $29 ; Resig- 
nation of Daniel Manning, Secretary of Treasury, 830. 
Pensions for the Year, 325; Classification of House of 
Fiftieth Congress, 486; United States Public Debt, 486. 
Elections and Appointments of United States Senators: 
George F. Edmunds, Vermont, 325; P. C. Cheney, New 
Hampshire, 486; William M. Stewart, Nevada, 651; 
George Hearst, California, 830; J. R. Hawley, Con- 
necticut, 8830; George Gray, Delaware, 830; Charles B. 
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Farwell, Illinois, 8830; David Turpie, Indiana, 830; En- 
gene Hale, Maine, 830; H. L. Dawes, Massachusetts, 
830; F. B. Stockbridge, Michigan, 830; C. K. Davis, 
Minnesota, 830; F. M. Cockrell, Missouri, 830; A.S. 
Paddock, Nebraska, 830; Frank Hiscock, New York, 
830; M. S. Quay, Pennsylvania, 830; W. B. Bate, Ten- 
nessee, 830; John H. Regan, Texas, 830; Philetus 
Sawyer, Wisconsin, 830; General J. J. Finley, Florida, 
988; Rufus Blodgett, New Jersey, 988; D. R. Lucas, 
West Virginia, 988. Congressional Elections: Com- 
plexion of House in Fiftieth Congress, 325. Resigna- 
tion of Senator Sherman as President pro tem. of the 
Senate, 988. State Elections: California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, 325. George W. Baxter 
appointed Governor of Wyoming Territory, 325; P.C. 
Lounsbury elected by Legislature as Governor of Con- 
necticut, 651. Nominations for Governor of Rhode 
Island, 988. New York City Votefor Mayor, 325. Bar- 
tholdi’s Statue of Liberty unveiled, 325. 

Evrorr, Asta, Sourm Ammrioa, CentTraL AMERICA, 
AND CANnapA.—Great Britain: Resignation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill as Chaneellor of Exchequer, 651; 
Changes in the Cabinet, 651; Parliament Opened, 830; 
Mr. Parnell’s Amendments rejected, 880, 988. Canada: 
Elections for House of Commons, 988. Germany: 
Reichstag opened, 487; Reichstag dissolved, 651; The 
new Reichstag, 988; Opening of the new Reichstag, 
988; Army Bill, 487, 651, 988. Russia: Deficiency in 
Budget, 6380; Attempt to assassinate the Czar, 988. 
Italy: Ministry Resigns, 830. Greece: Ministerial Elec- 
tions, 830. France: Sub-prefects abolished, 486 ; Resig- 
nation of Freycinet Ministry, 486; Formation of Goblet 
Ministry, 486; Census, 651. Spain: Cuban Slaves 
freed, 325; New Spanish Cabinet, 325; Extra Navy 
Credit voted, 487. Bulgaria: Waldemar elected Prince 
of Bulgaria, 326. Japan: Cholera Statistics, 326. China: 
French Fight with Tonquin Pirates, 326. Africa: 
Christian Converts burned to Death, 651; Stanley Ex- 
pedition, 982. Egypt: Abyssinians and Italians in Bat- 
tle near Massowalh, 830. 

Disasters : 826, 487, 651, 830,988.—Tornadoin Western 
States, 326; Colliery Explosion in Yorkshire, England, 
326; Steamer La Mascotte blown up, 326; Gale in Gulf 
of Mexico, 326; Town of Sabine Pass, Texas, inunda- 
ted, 226; Johnson’s Bayou destroyed by Flood, 326; 
Railroad Accident near Rio, Wisconsin, 326; Explosion 
of Chinese Steamer Takataman, 326; Foundering of 
Steamer Normantore off Japan, 326; Village of Frim- 
stein, Switzerland, burned, 487; Storms on the Great 
Lakes, 487; Foundering of a Ship crowded with Labor- 
ers in the Pacific Ocean, 487; Colliery Explosion in 
Durham, England, 487; Collision of Steamers Keilawar- 
ra and Helen Nicholl, 487; Burning of Steamer J. M. 


White on the Mississippi, 487; Whaling Bark Atlantic 
wrecked near the Golden Gate, 651; Collision of Brit- 
ish Iron-clad Sultan with Steamer Ville de Victoria, 651; 
Heavy Snow-storm resulting in great loss of Life in Sax- 
ony, Thuringia, and Sonthern Germany, 651; Fatal Ac- 
cident at a Fair at Madras, 652; Railroad Collision near 
Devil’s River, 652; Explosion in a Mons Coal-pit, 652; 
Railroad Collision near Republic, Ohio, 652; German 
Ship Elizabeth wrecked near Cape Henry, 652; Alcazar 
Palace at Toledo, Spain, burned, 652; Panic in a Lon- 
don Theatre, 830; Wreck of Steamer Brentford, 830; 
Sinking of Chinese Transport, 830; Floods in Queens- 
land, 830; Schooner C. Graham wrecked, 830; Sinking 
of British Ship Kapunda near Brazil, 830; Fatal Rail- 
road Accident near White River Junction, Vermont, 
830; Earthquakes in Southern Europe, 988; Explo- 
sion in Mines at St. Etienne, 988; Wreck of Chinese 
Junk, 988; Burning of Steamer W. H. Gardner, 988; 
Colliery Explosion near Mons, Belgium, 988; Ex- 
plosion of Mélinite at Belfort, 988; Accident on 'the 
aa P. R. R., 988; Burning of Richmond Hotel, Buf- 
alo, 988. 

OntruaRy: 326, 487, 652, 830, 988.—Hon. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, 487; Frederick Archer, 326; General Chester 
A. Arthur, 487; William Ballantine, 652; Ashbel H. . 
Barney, 652; Father Beckx, 988; Henry Ward Beecher, 
988; M. Paul Bert, 326; Baron Frederick F. von Beunst, 
326; Baron Charles A. Bourgeois, 652; Meyer von 
Bremen, 487; Hon. Erastus Brooks, 487; John Esten 
Cooke, 326; Ex-Governor Charles M. Croswell, 487; 
Robert L. Cutting, 988; Duc Decazes, 326; James B. 
Eads, 988 ; Thomas W. Egan, 988 ; Pau] Henri Féval, 988; 
Dr. Fischer, 326; Ex-Governor Gibbs, 652; George God- 
win, F.R.S., 326; Dr. John P. Gray, 487; Right Rev. 
William M. Green, 830; Joseph W. Harper, 487; John 
L. Hatton, 326; General W. D. Hazen, 652; Ludwig 
von Hofer, 988; Herbert M. Hoxie, 487; Ear] of Iddes- 
leigh, 652; Cardinal Jacobini, 988; Leopold Kompert, 
487; General Albert G. Lawrence, 652; Isaac Lee, 487; 
Duke of Leinster, 8830; General John A. Logan, 652; 
General William W. Loring, 652; Commodore Edward P. 
Lull, U.S.N., 988; James A. McMaster, 652; Major- 
General Sir: Herbert T. Macpherson, 326; Marco Min- 
ghetti, 487; John E. Owens, 487; General George W. 
Palmer, 652,; Ex-Governor Benjamin F. Perry, 487; Rev. 
John Hancock Pettingell, 988; Senator Austin F. Pike, 
326; Captain Bedford C. T. Pim, R.N., 326; Right Rev. 
Horatio Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 652; General 
Robert B. Potter, 988; John Roach, 652; Meyer Karl 
de Rothschild, 326; Professor Charles Short, 652; Rev. 
J. Hyatt Smith, 487; Mrs. C. M. Stewart, 326; General 
Charles P. Stone, 830; Professor Joseph Tosso, 652; 
Commodore William T. Truxton, U.S.N., 988; James 
D. Warren, 652; Sir Joseph Whitworth, 830; Mrs. Hen- 
ry Wood, 830; Professor Edward L. Youmans, 830; 
Senator David F. Yulee, 326. 
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THE RECENT MOVEMENT IN SOUTHERN LITERATURE, 


BY CHARLES W. 


ITERATURE as a profession has un- 

til quite recently found but few fol- 
lowers in the South. William Gilmore 
Simms, breaking through the restraints of 
Southern custom, was a professional man 
of letters, and as such labored unceasing- 
ly, the result being a long line of novels 
and tales, rich with local color of an older 
day, and retaining enough of their former 
hold upon the public to justify a recent edi- 
tion. Then there was Poe. But his poems 
and fantastic stories bear no impress of 
clime, and might have been written under 
any latitude by a man of hissort. Of Poe’s 
career in Richmond, as editor of the Lit- 
erary Messenger, a record lies before me 
now in a series of letters from his em- 
ployer to a man of noted literary ability, 
for many years the main-stay of the mag- 
azine. ‘*He is continually after me for 
money,” he writes. ‘‘I am as sick of his 
writings as I am of him, and am rather 
more than half inclined to send him up 
another dozen dollars, and along with 
them all his unpublished manuscripts,”’ 
most of which are denominated ‘“‘ stuff.” 
For his ‘‘A. Gordon Pym” he demands 
three dollars a page! ‘‘In reality it has 
cost me twenty dollars per'page.” And 
so the pitiful tale goes on from letter to 
letter. At last: ‘‘ Highly as I really think 
of Mr. Poe’s talents, I shall be forced to 
give him notice, in a week or so at the 
furthest, that I can no longer recognize 
him as editor of the Messenger.” So Poe 
bent his steps northward, passing from 
one editorial room to another, from each 
of which in turn issued substantially the 
same story. 

The institutions and traditions of South- 
ern life were unfavorable, if not openly 
antagonistic, to the establishment of the 
literary profession. The leisurely and 
cultivated, among whom literary produc- 
tiveness would most naturally have its 
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rise, preferred, as their fathers had pre- 
ferred, the career of the statesman, and 
its honors were their ambition, to the at- 
tainment of which the legal profession 
was the natural stepping-stone. The art 
of expressing thought on paper they re- 
garded as an elegant accomplishment, to be 
cultivated as a gentleman’s recreation, not 
the serious business of his life, for which 
he was to receive remuneration. That 
they were a race of polished letter-writ- 
ers family archives conclusively prove; 
and able essays on political subjects not 
infrequently came from their pens. Thus 
there were men who did literary work, 
and good work too, to whom the writing 
of books was neither the prime aim in 
life nor yet purely a pastime. J.P. Ken- 
nedy wrote ‘‘ Horseshoe Robinson” and 
‘‘ Swallow Barn,” both worthy of remem- 
brance for the pictures of Southern life 
which they contain; but their author was 
first and principally a lawyer and politi- 
cian. Aside from works relating to his 
profession and his duties as a teacher of 
the law, Beverley Tucker found time to 
write “The Partisan Leader, a Story of 
the Future’”—a book exciting phenomenal 
interest at the time of its first appearance, 
and again at the outbreak of the civil 
war—and ‘‘ George Balcombe,” which Poe 
declared ‘‘the best American novel,” and 
the publisher to whom it was first offered 
pronounced ‘‘above the heads of the nov- 
el-reading public.” At intervals of a legal 
career Judge Longstreet jotted down, en- 
tirely for his own amusement, a series of 
delightful character sketches, published 
under the title of ‘‘Georgia Scenes,” 
which would have been no inconsiderable 
loss had the author succeeded in his sub- 
sequent effort to suppress them, though 
younger writers with greater literary fin- 
ish have been engaged in the same field. 
Of verse writers there were many; sweet 
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singers a few, like’ Philip Pendleton Cooke 
and Henry Timrod, whose early death 
was a loss to American literature. 

Simms made the prophecy that there 
would never be a Southern literature 
worthy of the name under a slave-hold- 
ing aristocracy. Social conditions were 
against it. When the result of the war 
brought about a new state of affairs, and 
the people of the South, at first stunned 
by the mightiness of the blow, went brave- 
ly to work to meet the demands of the 
situation, the pen, heretofore a political 
weapon or the attribute of cultured lei- 
sure, was soon made to take its place be- 
side the plough. In Southern life was pre- 
sently perceived abundant material, rich 
and varied, possessing high literary value 
and interest. Letters as a career found 
a larger following. John Esten Cooke 
wrote unceasingly, ‘‘for bread, not fame.” 
Now, since a little while ago the tireless 
hand was taken into the cold hand of 
death, there is no need for bread, the striv- 
ing for which brought reputation as well. 
Hor others too the myrtle wreath is still 
twined with yew—the three poets, Sidney 
Lanier, dead in the fulness of a beautiful 
promise; Paul Hamilton Hayne, dead in 
the prime of manhood; and Father Ryan, 
the poet-priest, whose feet, he declared, 
were less familiar with the steeps of Par- 
nassus than the humble steps leading up 
to the altar and its mysteries. Of the 
older and more assured minstrels Mrs. 
Preston alone remains. But the copse is 
ringing with a band of younger singers, 
singing very sweetly withal, whose voices, 
yet untried, may strike a higher note and 
a clearer; but time must show. 

The first step taken, it has been reserved 
for the score or more of recent writers, 
several of whom have already achieved 
a brilliant success, to firmly establish a 
worthy and characteristic Southern liter- 
ature. For the most part they are young- 
er men and women who remember the 
old, but have come to maturity in the 
new, era; and the sheaves they have 
brought were gathered in the luxuriant 
harvest overspreading the fields about 
their,own dwellings. What Cable saw 
and heard while connected with mercan- 
tile establishments in New Orleans; what 
Richard Malcolm Johnston remembers of 
the scenes and people of middle Georgia, 
where he was born, and the best years of 
his life were spent; and Miss Murfree’s 
observations during her residence among 
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the mountains of eastern Tennessee—fur- 
nished the suggestions for all that is best 
in their work. Through theseand yet more 
recent writers the profession of letters 
holds a secure and elevated position among 
other professions in the South. For this 
there is great cause to rejoice. Accuracy 
of observation, delicacy of portraiture and 
artistic finish, and, above all, their fresh- 
ness and earnestness, entitle these new 
writers to no mean rank and the utmost 
consideration. Through them many and 
various peoples and dialects have for the 
first time entered.into literature. Novel- 
ties of scene and character possess an en- 
hanced charm when portrayed by those 
to whom they are the surroundings of 
every-day life, losing nothing of the local 
coloring and tone through familiarity. 
The provincial flavor is delightful, and 
also the ever-present consciousness that the 
writers are telling us about men and wo- 
men, possibly unknown and strange to us, 
with whom they are personally well ac- 
quainted, with whom they have walked 
and talked from day to day. 

The number of dialects of various de- 
grees of intelligibility to which we have 
been treated is somewhat astonishing, and 
at first glance may deter the general read- 
er. But, with a little perseverance, what- 
ever difficulty there is may soon be over- 
come—even in the polyglot pages of Mr. 
Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,” where French cre- 
oles, Spanish creoles, Irishmen, Germans, 
negroes, and ‘*‘ Américains” meet together, 
and essay to converse in English—and he 
will become aware of and fascinated by 
the charm with which the performances 
are pervaded. Thus Bret Harte and oth- 
er writers have made us familiar with 
pidgeon-English and other dialectic pecul- 
iarities of the West. There is, of course, - 
danger lest this sort of thing be carried 
to excess, and a stress be laid upon it be- 
yond its value. But how long ago was 
it that the typical Yankee with his pe- 
culiar system of phonetics made his bow 
in literature? How often has he reap- 
peared since? And do we not still find 
him there ? 


When ‘‘Sieur George” and ‘‘Don Joa- 
quin” were published in New York mag- 
azines, and were rapidly succeeded by 
other short stories of the most delicate 
and exquisite workmanship, picturing new 
scenes and a highly romantic people, it 
was immediately recognized that a writer 
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of no mean ability, with something very 
well worth the telling, had stepped to 
the front. The warm Southern glow, 
wisely tempered and held in restraint, 
the keen insight into creole character, 
and the intimate acquaintance with the 
picturesque streets and by-ways of the 
French quarter of New Orleans, proclaim- 
ed George W. Cable a long resident, if 
not native, of Louisiana. The son of a 
Virginia father and a New England mo- 
ther, he first saw the light December 
12, 1844, in the quaint old town whose 


Old-World physiognomy is made so fa- 
miliar by his romances, and here, until 
the past two or three years, has been his 
home. At an early age, thrown upon. his 
own resources by financial reverses and 
the death of his father, he left school, and 
served in various clerical positions until 
his nineteenth year, when he volunteered 
for service in the Confederate army. Dur- 
ing his career as a soldier every available 
moment was devoted to self-improvement 


in the study of Latin, higher mathemat- 


ics, and the Bible. The war over, he re- 
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turned to New Orleans absolutely penni- 
less, and began life anew as an errand- 
boy in a mercantile establishment, after 
which he studied civil engineering. In 
1869 he married, and shortly thereafter 


was engaged on the staff of the New Or-. 


leans Picayune, to a special column of 
which he had already contributed his 
first literary ventures. Being requested 
to take charge of the theatrical column, 
he refused, cherishing scruples against at- 
tendance at places of dramatic entertain- 
ment, and at one time, strangely enough, 
against novel-reading. Thus his connec- 
tion with the Picayune was severed, and 
he accepted the position of accountant and 
correspondence clerk to a firm of cotton 
factors, with which he remained until 
1879. While in the employ of this firm 
he did at spare intervals his first serious 
and not least satisfactory literary work— 
the short stories afterward collected under 
the title of ‘‘Old Creole Days,” and the 
opening chapters of his first novel, ‘‘ The 
Grandissimes.” Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of his efforts, he determined to devote 
himself henceforth exclusively to litera- 
ture. He has been and still is a most inde- 
fatigable worker, going to the desk in his 
study with the same regularity that he for- 
merly went to his desk in the counting- 
house, and there remaining until his daily 
stintis ended. A yearortwoago he madea 
tour through the North with Mark Twain, 
the two authors giving a series of read- 
ings from their works, and about this time 
made his home in the village of Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, shortly afterward re- 
moving to Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Following ‘‘The Grandissimes,” and ap- 
pearing serially, as did its predecessor, 
came the pathetic, almost tragic story of 


‘Madame Delphine,” the most finished, 


artistic, and perfectly proportioned of Mr. 
Cable’s larger works—a veritable prose 
poem. His latest novel, ‘‘Dr. Sevier,” 
dealing with life in New Orleans before 
and during the civil war, appeared in 
1884, and a somewhat new departure is 
a series of stories of the Acadians of 
Louisiana, now in course of publication. 
In the pages of his fiction are many 
sombre pictures, tragedy and tears, but 
the sun is never long obscured, and when 
the clouds are darkest there comes a burst 
of humor as delicious as mellow wine, 
and in all that he has written some un- 
derlying purpose is distinctly felt. 

The scope and limits of this paper do not 
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permit any investigation of the questions 
and discussions which have been raised 
by certain passages in these novels, and 
occasional articles from the same pen. 
That Mr. Cable possesses talent — since 
genius is disallowed in these days—cou- 
pled with an extraordinary capacity for 
painstaking work, from which has re- 
sulted some of the most noteworthy con- 
tributions to American literature, even 
those who take the gravest exceptions to 
any utterance of his are not prepared to 
deny. Yor the rest, Mr. Cable has him- 
self said, in more than one instance, ‘‘ A 
creole never forgives a public mention.” 
Besides his novels, Mr. Cable has publish- 
ed a history of New Orleans and of the 
creoles; a volume on the present condi- 
tion of the negro in the United States, an 
earnest appeal for its amelioration, but 
theoretical rather than practical; and a 
series of articles on creole slave songs and 
slave dances—a task for which he is pecul- 
iarly fitted, since he is an ger 
amateur musician. 

Mr. Cable being the recognized master 
over the enchanted, semitropical realm, 
beautiful with flowers, yet marked by 
the trail of the serpent, into which he has _ 
introduced us, others have naturally been 
deterred from following in his footsteps. | 
Something more than a year ago, how- 
ever, Miss Grace King, a young lady of 
New Orleans, modestly came forward with 
a short story, ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” in which 
is told the touching self-sacrifice and de- 
votion of a negress for a destitute and or- 
phaned white child. This story, written 
with no definite idea of publication, was 
seen by some literary friends, who, imme- 
diately realizing its merit, advised send- 
ing it to the New Princeton Review, then 
in quest of a tale for its first issue. It won 
the writer an instant reputation both in 
this country andin England. Miss King’s 
next venture was ‘‘ Bonne Maman,” which 
appeared in the pages of this Magazine, 
followed shortly by a third story of the 
same general character, ‘‘Madame Lare- 
veilliére,” a development of ‘‘ Monsieur 
Motte.” These stories are characterized 
by a warmth of coloring, sometimes in- 
creased to a fierce glow, and a delicate and 
sympathetic treatment, showing perfect. 
familiarity with the people and scenes 
portrayed. Miss King belongs to an 
American family, her father, a native of 
Georgia, having removed to New Orleans 
many years ago, where he became one of 
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the most prominent lawyers of the sec- 
tion. A man of culture and literary abil- 
ity, he gave to the education of his chil- 
dren his personal supervision and encour- 
agement; and to him the young author 
feels that she owes much of her success in 
the field of letters. Educated at creole 
schools, the associations and surround- 
ings of her early life were almost entire- 
ly French or creole, and to this fact we 
are indebted for the delightful description 
of the interior of a young ladies’ boarding- 
school in New Orleans, which forms so ef- 
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fective a setting for the main incident of 
‘‘Monsieur Motte.” In the treatment of 
her themes, apart from the fine and origi- 
nal quality by which they are marked, 
Miss King depicts with a delicate touch 
the passionate and romantic in the life of 
her native city, contrasting with striking 
effect the nature of creole, negro, and quad- 
roon, the intensity of which is relieved by 
a quietand charming humor. There is in 
her delineation of character no element of 
exaggeration, but simply a faithful pres- 
entation of the impulsive Southern tem- 


perament instinct with the warmth of the 
Southern sun. ? 

Among the Southern writers who have 
recently come into prominence, Richard 
Malcolm Johnston has been the longest 
before the public, the first’ issue of his 
‘“Dukesborough Tales” having appeared 


in the old Southern Magazine. These 
stories, published in book form, brought 
from a New York editor the assurance of 
their real value, which was confirmed by 
the enthusiastic appreciation of Sidney 
Lanier, who was also a Georgian, and who 
urged the author to continue his work and 
to seek a wider audience; the subsequent 
stories of the series were published in 
Northern magazines. With this enlarged 
audience the publication of these admi- 
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rable character stud- 
ies continued, and 
they were finally all 
brought togetherand 
published in a larger 
volume. Mr. John- 
ston, while thorough- 
ly identified with the 
new South, belongs 
to the old as well, 
having been born 
March 8, 1822, in the 
county of Hancock, 
in the middle hill 
country of Georgia, 
whither, during the 
childhood of his par- 
ents, the two fam- 
ilies had removed 
fromCharlotteCoun- 
ty, Virginia, where 
the 
Johnston, great- 
grandfather of the 
author, was rector of 
Cornwall Parish in 
the later colonial pe- 
riod and during the 
Revolution. At that 
time the only educa- 


rural districts were 
offered by the old- 
field schools, several 
of which the John- 
ston children attend- 
ed, until the fami- 
ly removed to the 
neighboring village 
of Powelton —since 
made familiar to the 
reading world as Dukesborough—where a 
large school had been established by Salem 
Town, of Massachusetts, who was succeed- 


ed by thorough and accomplished teach-. 


ers from Vermont. Here young Johnston 
was entered. This school, the most cele- 
brated in the State, as well as the old-field 
schools, furnished much material after- 
ward turned to good account. After grad- 
uation at Mercer College, and a year de- 
voted to teaching, he went to the bar of 
the Northern Circuit, the judgeship of 
which he declined in 1857 in order to ac- 
cept the chair of belles-lettres in the Uni- 
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versity of Georgia, where he remained un- 


til the outbreak of the civil war. 
to his country home near Sparta, he open- 
ed a boarding-school for boys, which in 
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1867 he removed to Baltimore County, 
Maryland, taking forty Georgia boys with 
him. 

During his career as a lawyer, practis- 
ing in five or six adjoining counties, 
much of his time was passed at county- 
seat taverns, where numbers of lawyers 
would gather together and relate their 
observations of Cracker life, their person- 


al experiences among the countrymen of 
middle Georgia, court-house scenes, and 
the like. These tavern stories, together 
with his own intimate acquaintance with 
the people in the old-field schools and.as 
_a lawyer, supplied a rich mine’ of matter 
for literary work, which as yet it did not 
occur to him to use. Indeed, it was after 
the war, when he was forty-five years old, 
that he first became aware of the power 
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to make of literature a career. For the 
first of the ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales” he had 
neither demanded nor expected remuner- 
ation; but the altered condition of the 
Southern people calling forth new re- 
sources, he went seriously to work, and 
produced the long series of stories that at 
once gained for him a general recognition. 
Mr. Johnston’s character studies are of the 


best, and met with a most favorable re- 
ception on their publication in book form. 
The-Georgia cracker, so faithfully por- 
trayed and so lovingly, was a compara- 
tively new figure in literature, except as 
he had: appeared in Judge Longstreet’s 
‘Georgia Scenes,” a very robust but much 
less finished performance. A facility for 
adapting the most commonplace incidents 
to the purposes of a good story, to which 
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is added a lively sense of humor, shows 
the skill of the artist, and the reader 
cannot fail to feel that the writer is re- 
membering and recording actual events 
in which he himself was probably a par- 
ticipant. ‘‘Old Mark Langston, a Tale of 
Duke’s Creek,” published twelve months 
later, is a story of the same region, pos- 
sessing the marked characteristics of the 
shorter stories, its chief strength and 
charm. ‘Two Gray Tourists” is his latest 
production. Mr. Johnston, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. William Hand Browne, of 
Johns Hopkins University, is also the au- 
thor of a ‘‘ Biography of Alexander H. 
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Stephens,” and a ‘‘ History of English Lit- 
erature.” He is still actively engaged in 
adding to his list of character sketches, the 
new stories appearing from time to time 
in different magazines; and he has in con- 
templation a novel illustrating the higher 
types of Georgia country and village life. 

Another writer who has depicted scenes 
and life in middle Georgia, though to a 
less extent, is Joel Chandler Harris, who 
modestly denies to his performances the 
merit of literature, counting them simply 
as ‘‘ stuff” prepared during the leisure mo- 
ments of an active journalistic career, and 
lacking in all that goes to make permanent 
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literature. Mr. Harris’s reputation rests 
mainly upon his delineation of negro char- 
acter and skilful reproduction of negro 
dialect in the ‘‘Uncle Remus”’ series, 
wherein he has preserved the unique and 
picturesque folk-lore of the Southern 
plantation. However good his stories 
of mountaineer and moonshiner, they 
must yield place to those in which are 
chronicled the sayings and doings of that 
abandoned and altogether delightful rep- 


robate Brer Rabbit, and his neighbors of 
field and thicket. Every man who in his 
first youth was alternately fondled and tyr- 
-annized over by that wellnigh extinct func- 
tionary, the old-fashioned black ‘‘mam- 
my”—with utmost reverence let her be 
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mentioned— must offer to Mr. Harris 
grateful thanks for the preservation of 
the dear familiar tales, whose quaintness 
and drollery cannot fail to fascinate less 
fortunate mortals. 

Mr. Harris is yet in the prime of life, 
having been born, of parents in humble 
circumstances, in the little village of Ha- 
tonton, Putnam County, Georgia, Decem- 
ber 9, 1848. His literary career he re- 
gards as a thing of accident throughout. 
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‘“The Vicar of Wakefield,” which his mo- 
ther read aloud when he was a small 
child, first inspired a desire to express 
his thoughts on paper, the outcome of 
this desire being a number of little stories 
in which the conversational capacity of 
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the characters was limited to the single 
exclamation, ‘‘Fudge!” Though none of 
these little tales have survived, ‘‘ since 
their key-note was ‘Fudge!’” says. Mr. 
Harris, ‘‘ they must have been very close 
to human nature.”’ Mr. Harris is by pro- 
fession a newspaper man, having been for 
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many years on the staff of the Atlanta 
Constitution, one of the leading newspa- 
pers of the South, upon which he continues 
to do editorial work. From the editorial 
sanctum he puts forth no claim to that 
literary distinction which has deservedly 
come upon him. | His journalistic career 
was begun in 1862, when, a lad of fourteen, 
he went as printer’s apprentice into the of- 
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fice of the Countryman, a little weekly pa- 
per published upon a Georgia plantation 
ten miles from any post-office. Amid the 
most peaceful of rural surroundings, bro- 
ken only by the call of the partridge and 
the barking of squirrels, he learned to set 
type. The desire ‘to write, provoked by 
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‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” and stimulated 
by the ‘‘ Fudge” stories, still burned. with- 
in him; so into the columns of the Couwn- 
tryman crept certain articles set from the 
‘* case” without previous existence in man- 
uscript. This course did not prevent de- 
tection ; but the editor made no comment, 
and began lending .to the ambitious ap- 
prentice many volumes from his large 
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and choice library. While engaged upon 
the Countryman he became familiar with 
the plantation legends of Brer Rabbit and 
the other ‘‘ varmints,” absorbing the songs 
and myths of the negroes without any 
conception of their literary value, unre- 
alized until about ten years ago, when an 
article upon the subject appeared in one 
of the Northern magazines. The great 
bulk of the matter making up his first vol- 
ume of negro folk-lore—‘‘Uncle Remus, 
his Songs and Sayings’”—was contributed 
to the columns of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. The success. of this book was im- 
mediate on both sides of the Atlantic, 
extending even to India, and led to the pro- 
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duction of ‘‘A Rainy Day with Uncle Re- 
mus” and ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus,” 
in which are gathered some of the best of 
the animal stories, together with some 
capital touches in the treatment of negro 
character. These volumes are a unique 
contribution to literature, done to the life 
by afaithful and loving hand. In ‘‘ Min- 
go and Other Sketches” Mr. Harris intro- 
duces the countryman of middle Georgia 
and the mountaineer with good success; 
but he is at his best while depicting the 
old-time negro with his quaint humor and 
dialect and inexhaustible store of inimita- 
ble stories. That picture of ‘‘ Miss Sal- 
ly’s” little boy and the grizzled old negro 
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seated in the light of the blazing pine 
knots, the grotesque shadows playing 
among the rafters and along the walls 
of the cabin, is a perfect bit of genre. 
Then there is the pitiful figure of Free 
Joe, contrasting so forcibly with the care- 
less happiness and self-importance of Un- 
cle Remus. Mr. Harris has done nothing 
better than this. ‘‘ Free Joe and the Rest 
of the World’’—-the very title is a sermon. 

Three years ago Thomas Nelson Page, 
a young lawyer of Richmond, Virginia, 
published ‘*‘ Marse Chan,” a story of Vir- 
ginia before and during the war, related 
by an old negro man, the former slave 
and still devoted adherent of a family to 
which the war had brought utter desola- 
tion—a truthful, dramatic, pathetic, and at 
the same time delightfully humorous rep- 
resentation. Consequently Mr. Page en- 
joys the reputation of having written the 
most exquisite story of the war that has 
yet appeared. In comparison with the 
work of Mr. Harris, though both authors 
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deal with the negro, 
the one in no wise in- 
terferes with the proper 
appreciation of the oth- 
er. In Uncle Remus 
Mr. Harris has possibly 
given us the truer in- 
sight into the character 
of the type to which he 
belongs, while the ven- 
erable family servant is 
somewhat idealized by 
Mr. Page, and, more- 
over, is made to tell a 
story possessing a value 
and interest of its own 
not entirely dependent 
upon the personality of 
the narrator and his 
race peculiarities. In 
the matter of dialect 
Mr. Page has the advan- 
tage, though ‘this may 
be due in part to the 
difference between the 
Virginia negro and his 
brother of Georgia. 

Mr. Page comes of 
one of the oldest, most 
aristocratic families of 
his native State, and 
through both father 
and mother is third in 
descent from General 
Thomas Nelson of Rev- 
olutionary fame, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, from whom he takes his 
name. He was born April 238, 1853, at 
Oaklands, an old family estate in Hanover 
County, the mansion-house erected near- 
ly a hundred years ago by the slaves, who 
also felled and prepared the timber. His 
first instructors were his aunt and the old 
carriage driver, the former teaching him 
to read in the Prayer-book of the Episco- 
pal Church and the Waverley Novels. 
Then came the war, which went far to- 
ward increasing a small boy’s knowledge 
of the ways of the world and human na- 
ture, while breaking in upon a systematic 
education. Child as he was, he on sev- 
eral occasions was witness to the horrors 
of war. His home was situated at the 
conjunction of two of the great roads lead- 
ing to Richmond, along which army fol- 
lowed army, and once while with his 
father, an officer in the Confederate ser- 
vice, in camp near Petersburg, he experi- 
enced the sensations of a bombardment. 
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The close of the war found the fam- 
ily reduced to poverty, in consequence of 
which the young son of the house was 
deprived of many educational advan- 
tages; but he had received the indelible 
impressions out of which ‘* Marse Chan” 
and ‘‘Meh Lady” have grown. At 
Washington College, now Washington 
and Lee University, where he was edu- 


cated, he paid less attention to the cur- 
riculum than to the debating: society, 
and the college magazine, of which he 
was editor; after which he went to the 
University of Virginia, and took his law 
degree inone year. Since his graduation 
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he has practised his profession in Rich- 
mond, no literary work being allowed to 
interfere. Mr. Page’s first published pro- 
duction, other than contributions to col- 
lege journals and newspapers, was ‘‘ Un- 
cle Gabe’s White Folks,” a little dialect 
poem that appeared in Scribner's Monthly 
in 1876. During the probationary years 
of a young lawyer’s career he turned to 


his pen as a source of amusement, the 
subject instinctively chosen being those 


stirring and trying. scenes so vividly im- 


printed on his mind when achild. The 
result was ‘‘ Marse Chan,” not published, 
however, until some years later. Since 
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then other stories have come from his 
pen in rapid succession—‘“‘ Une’ Edinburg’s 
Drowndin’,” an ante bellum tale of Vir- 
ginia, again with a negro raconteur, 
‘‘Meh Lady,” ‘‘Ole ’Stracted,” and “* Pol- 
ly.” These stories have been felicitously 
characterized as ‘‘ variant treatments of 
the same motif,” for which we feel no 
disposition to quarrel with Mr. Page, be- 
ing eager to hear the tale as often as he 
may find ways to tell it, and grateful to 
him for such beautiful and faithful pic- 
tures of a society now become portion 
and parcel of the irrevocable past. He is 
at present engaged on a more ambitious 
work, a novel of Virginia life since the 
war, the completion of which has been 
delayed by ill health. It is hardly just 
to judge of Mr. Page’s capabilities in a 
field outside his first success by ‘‘ A Sol- 
dier of the Empire,” which, though pub- 
lished recently, was his first production. 

Possibly not since George Eliot’s time 
has there been so great a literary sensa- 
tion as that created by the discovery of a 
feminine personality behind the nom de 
plume of Charles Egbert Craddock. 
While well known that Craddock was an 
assumed name, the style, subject-matter, 
even the handwriting, contained no femi- 
nine suggestions. Yet Miss Mary Noailles 
Murfree is distinctly a woman in the tru- 
est sense, possessing feminine accomplish- 
ments and attractions that have made 
her always a social leader and favorite. 
Speaking of her as a woman, a friend has 
said, ‘‘It is refreshing to find an intellect- 
ual woman free from George Eliot’s haunt-. 
‘ing spectre of despair, and the morbid 
wretchedness of Charlotte Bronté’s ner- 
vous little body; to see the cheerfulness 
and vivacity of Jane Austen and Maria 
Edgeworth once more united to genius 
and womanly tastes and feelings—to Chris- 
tian faith, purity, and goodness.” 

On the paternal side Miss Murfree is 
descended from a distinguished family 
of North Carolina, her great-grandfather, 
Major Hardy Murfree, for whom the towns 
of Murfreesborough in North Carolina and 
Tennessee are named, having done good 
service in the Revolutionary war, and re- 
ceived in return a large grant of land in 
Tennessee, upon which Charles Egbert 
Craddock—she prefers to be known, by 
this name—was born. Her grandfather, 
for many years a member of Congress 
from North Carolina, removed to Tennes- 
see, where her father, a man of some lit- 
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erary attainments, was, prior to the war, 
a prominent lawyer possessed of exten- 
sive landed éstates. Her mother—whose 
mother was a Murfree—comes of one of 
the leading and most influential families 
in the State. Becoming lame from a 
stroke of paralysis in early childhood, © 
which in no wise dimmed an unusually 
bright disposition, she was debarred from 
the ordinary amusements of youth, and 
developed a reading habit, was always a 
hard student in school and out, encour- 
aged by an intellectual and cultivated 
family circle. But doubtless she would 
never have achieved her brilliant liter- 
ary success had not the fortunes of war 
proved disastrous. Mr. Murfree found it 
necessary to give up his house in Nash- 
ville, and Grantlands, Craddock’s birth- 
place, was the battle-field of Murfreesbor- 
ough. This old homestead and its sur- 
roundings she has accurately described. 
in her first novel, ‘‘ Where the Battle was 
Fought’’—a book of strong parts, but defi- 
cient in construction, yet containing one 
of her most perfectly drawn and finished 
characters, General Vayne, a portrait from 
the life. In this emergency the family 
retired to Murfree’s Rock, a small cot- 
tage perched upon acrag near Beersheba, 
a watering-place in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, where they were wont to spend the 
summer months. Herein this elevated re- 
gion, overlooking miles of valleys, moun- 
tains, and undulating hills, peopled with 
the picturesque and primitive race of her 
romances, she unconsciously absorbed the 
material for her future work. Standing 
on the porch of the little cottage, gazing 
out over the magnificent landscape at sun- 
set, she formulated in her mind a story 
which ultimately grew into the exquisite 
‘‘The Star in the Valley.” But it was 
not written then. About nine years ago, 
after the family had gone down to live at 
the sadly altered old homestead near Mur- 
freesborough, before the final move to St. 
Louis, their present place of residence, 
the first story of ‘‘ In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains” came into existence. This was *‘ The 
Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove,” which 
first saw the light in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Other stories followed, each exhibit- 
ing rare descriptive powers—a gift she 
has since somewhat abused—a_ strong 
grasp of a novel subject and dialect, and 
a style at once bold and delicate. It is lit- 
tle wonder that when collected in a vol- 
ume their publication was an event, that a 
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sensation resulted from the dis- 
covery that a woman of society 
had written ‘‘ A-Playin’ of Old 
Sledge at the Settlemint,” and 
‘“The ‘Harnt’ that Walks Chil- 
howee,” depicting with mascu- 
line force the fierce passions, the 
minute daily life, of a scant civ- 
ilization—a seemingly difficult 
task for a man’s accomplish- 
ment. But it is characteristic of 
Miss Murfree’s energy and ear- 
nestness that no obstacle raised 
merely by her sex is permitted to 
block the work in hand; thus 
she made a careful study of the 
game of poker for the sake of a 
scene in ‘‘ Where the Battle was 
Fought,” and has acquired a 
knowledge of many abstruse 
points of law. Her second nov- 
el, ‘‘The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” in which is 
unfolded the story of an illiterate 
mountain preacher and his wrest- 
lings with unbelief, is a series of 
splendid scenes, somewhat dis- 
connected, abounding in beauti- 
ful and graphic descriptions, and 
dealing entirely with the moun- | 
taineers, thus lacking the va- 
riety which enhanced the charm of many 
of the shorter stories. ‘‘ In the Clouds,”’her 
latest work, shows a mastery of construc- 
tion, in which its predecessors were defi- 
cient, possesses their salient features with 
some new ones, and goes far to establish 
an already assured reputation. 

Miss M. G. McClelland, in her novel 
‘Oblivion,’ published two years ago, in- 
evitably suggests a comparison with the 
work of Miss Murfree, though there are 
certain marked contrasts between the two. 
Moreover, *‘ Oblivion” was written before 
Miss Murfree had won her wide reputa- 
tion, and without knowledge of her writ- 
ings, and is therefore none the less ori- 
ginal for any points of similarity. The 
mountaineers of Miss McClelland’s story 
are endowed with a tenderness in the in- 
timate relations of daily life, a suscepti- 
bility to the refining influences of senti- 
ment, in which those of Miss Murfree are 
lacking. In the pages of ‘‘In the Tennes- 
see Mountains” and its fellows there is 
seldom, and then very faintly, any evi- 
dence of their feminine inception, while in 
“Oblivion” the hand of the woman is ey- 
ery where present. 
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Amid just such scenes as form a back- 
ground to her story Miss McClelland has 
dwelt from her youth, though in Buck- 
ingham County, Virginia, not western 
North Carolina, as there represented. Her 
home is a rambling, old-fashioned frame 

. structure, overshadowed by a magnificent 
elm-tree, in a wild mountainous country, 
until quite recently untraversed by a rail- 


~yoad. Cut off from intercourse with oth- 


ers of her age, she grew up an imaginative 
child, whose dolls were made to personate 
the characters in Scott’s romances, from 
her love for which grew her early efforts 
in story-writing. There is yet in the yard 
a large rock that in her childish imagina- 
tion was supposed to lie in the path lead- 
ing to the house of the Landammon of 
Unterwalden, from which a stick was pro- 
jected to another rock for the perilous 
pass across the chasm. Anne of Geier- 
stein was a small doll, for whose cap the 
old peacock was invited to furnish a fea- 
ther from his crest. Not entering into - 
the spirit of the performance, and being 
of a choleric disposition, he took refuge 
on the roof of the barn, and screamed ex- 
ultantly at the ineffectual efforts to dis- 
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lodge him by hurling stones. The war 
brought financial embarrassment upon the 
family, which the young author of ‘‘ Ob- 
livion” has met most nobly. Fortunate- 
ly for her, she was the daughter of culti- 
vated parents, people of the old régime, 
and her mother has served as school-mis- 
tress, playmate, companion. <A day of 
systematic schooling she has never had 
until now, when, with indomitable energy 
and determination, she is pursuing a pre- 
scribed course of study. With the out- 
side world she has little personal acquaint- 
ance. With these serious drawbacks she 
has achieved that most dangerous of suc- 
cesses, a successful first book. Her first 
experience with type was the appearance 
in 1879 of two bits of verse in the columns 


of a newspaper, one of these written while 
churning with the left hand, the other 
composed while pursuing a turkey hen to 
her hidden nest in the woods. ‘‘ Princess,” 
her second novel in point of publication, 
was in point of fact written several years 
before ‘‘ Oblivion,” but, owing to the ex- 
treme stand taken against divorce, it could 
not find a publisher. Modified and _re- 
written, it has now done so; but we refuse 
to take it as a successor to ‘‘ Oblivion,” as 
in reality it is not, and are justified in de- 
manding the fulfilment of the promise 
which that exquisite mountain idyl held 
forth, a promise partially kept in her latest 
story, ‘‘A Self-made Man.” 

The work of the writers heretofore men- 
tioneds gives strong internal evidence of 
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Southern origin—-scene, dramatis per- 
sonee, and treatment being redolent of the 
soil—a provincial flavor altogether fresh 
and delightful. But Miss Frances Courte- 
nay Baylor, another Southern woman 
whose pen has recently brought her into 
prominence, has put forth a book none the 
less charming because its racy and spark- 
ling pages proclaim the author an Amerti- 
can at large, and identify her with no par- 
ticular section of a very extensive country. 
Miss Baylor’s name has long been one of 
high social distinction in Virginia, and she 
herself is essentially a Virginian, though 
born in Arkansas, and prior to the war a 
resident of San Antonio, Texas. At the 
close of the war she went abroad, and 
again in 1873. After a residence of two 
years in England she returned to America, 
and made her permanent home near Win- 
chester, Virginia—an old town retaining 
much of its pristine social estate, from 
which the aroma of the old régime has 
not entirely passed away. In this atmos- 
phere, undisturbed by the rushing cur- 
rents of the nineteenth century, her breezy 
book was written. But Miss Baylor is 
something of a cosmopolite as well as a 
Virginian. ‘On Both Sides” is not strictly 
a novel, there being no plot nor effort to 
sustain the reader’s interest by the unfold- 
ings of a story. Indeed, the two parts of 
which the book consists were written at 
different times, and published indepen- 
dently, the one part treating of the expe- 
riences of a party of Americans domiciled 
in England; the other, in which many of 
the same characters are brought forward, 
narrating the experiences of some English 
people travelling in America. Asa whole, 
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clever production, and Miss Baylor shows 
a wonderful facility for portraying local 
characteristics, contrasting her HEnglish- 
men with the multiform types and phases 
of American life, from New England to 
New Orleans, from Virginia to California. 
In ‘‘ Juan and Juanita,” a story for young- 
er readers, she enters upon a new field, 
made familiar to her by her residence in 
the far South. 

Another young novelist whose home is 
in the vicinity of Winchester is Miss Ju- 
lia Magruder, who has given us in “‘ Across 
the Chasm” a study of social conditions 
since the war, contrasting certain types 
of the North and South. She was for 
some years a resident of Washington and 
Baltimore, with the society of which cities 
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her story deals. The book is well written, 
containing some delightfully humorous 
scenes and touches, though Miss Magru- 
der, in a conscientious effort to be impar- 
tial, has scarcely done full justice to her 
own section. All that she says is true; 
but there is much besides that she might 
have said without incurring the accusa- 
tion of partiality. The fault is one of 
omission, not of commission; and such a 
book, coming’ from such a source, is a 
pleasant sign of the new era, not in South- 
ern literature alone, but in sectional good 
feeling. 

Miss Amélie Rives, of Virginia, has burst 
into prominence with a single short story. 
Coming of distinguished lineage, and pos- 
sessing rare personal attractions, she had 
already won an extended social reputa- 
tion, not only in her native South, but at 
the North as well. Indifferent to social 
triumphs, she has always preferred the 
life of her ancestral home, Castle Hill, 
among the red hills of Albemarle, an es- 
tate that has been in the family since the - 
original royal grant, the mansion-house 
having been erected in part far back in 
the last century. Here, with her horses, 
her dogs, her dumb-bells, and her studio, 
the young authoress, upon whom so many 
talents have been bestowed, is in the ele- 
ment she loves best. Like Miss McClel- 
land, though for another reason, she has 
never crossed the threshold of a school- 
room, her governess receiving instructions 
to permit her charge to study how and 
when she would. Thus has resulted a 
knowledge of the beautiful and attractive 
in literature and art, and not unnaturally 
her ungoverned methods of work. When 
the inclination seizes her she will shut 
herself in her studio, and stand before the 
easel ten hours at a time; or else, having 
read everything bearing upon the subject 
chosen, write as many hours with a rapid- 
ity and exactness wellnigh inconceivable. 
The latter quality is exemplified in her 
sixteenth-century story, ‘‘A Brother to 
Dragons.” In this manner, though just 
entered upon her twenties, she has written, 
heretofore for her own pleasure alone, 
dramas, poems, and stories covering many 
pages of manuscript, and embracing a 
wide range of subjects, from the deluge to 
our own time. From these a visiting 
friend selected ‘‘ A Brother to Dragons,” 
and submitted it without comment to the 
Atlantic Monthly, in an early number of 
which it appeared anonymously. This. 
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story, showing an imaginative power un- 
equalled in contemporary fiction save in 
some of Blackmore’s best work, and that 
bold yet delicate quaintness which char- 
acterized the finest productions of the 
Elizabethan era, at once arrested the at- 
tention of critics. The most difficult test 
for all judgment of her future work is that 
which she has herself furnished in her first 
published story. 

The limits of this paper do not permit 
extended mention of many recent South- 
ern writers whose names are familiar to 
readers of this and other magazines, as 
well as of current volumes of prose and 
verse, who, nevertheless, are rendering 
effective service in the general awaken- 
ing. Mrs. Mary Spier Tiernan is favora- 
bly known as the author of *‘ Homoselle” 
and ‘‘Suzette,” conscientious and sympa- 
thetic pictures of Virginia in ante bellum 
days. In‘‘Women” Miss Mary Tucker Ma- 
gill treats of the war period, and has writ- 
ten, besides, a ‘‘ History of Virginia” and 
some good character sketches. Though 
for some years a resident of New York, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison is a Southern wo- 
man who has made contributions to South- 
ern literature. In addition to those al- 
ready mentioned are Mr. James Lane A1l- 
len, whose series of papers descriptive of 
his native Kentucky were a notable fea- 
ture of this Magazine during the past 
year, and Mr. H. 8. Edwards, of Macon, 
Georgia, whose humorous short stories 
have won for him a well-deserved repu- 
tation. Besides this very creditable ar- 
ray of names, there are writers of ex- 
tended reputation to whom the South 
may lay some sort of claim, as Frank R. 
Stockton, seeing that he is the son of a 
Virginia mother and the husband of a 
Virginia wife, and the author of many 
Virginia stories; and the American novel- 
ist of English birth, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. 

From the realm of poesy the South’s 
stronger singers, those who may be crown- 
ed by the name of poet, have with a single 
exception passed beyond the gates of the 
unseen land. Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, 
who long ago received her just recogni- 
tion, still sings, and none the less cheer- 
fully and hopefully because of her blind- 
ness. Those who would follow these 
along the paths of Parnassus are for the 
most part young men, whose work thus 
far has not justified collection between 
the covers of a book. Though now iden- 
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tified with the West, Maurice Thompson 
in his “Songs of Fair Weather” gives 
token of his Southern youth and training. 
Samuel Minturn Peck, of Alabama, has 
recently gathered his songs and vers de 
société under the felicitous general title 
of ‘‘ Cap and Bells”; and upon the shoul- 
ders of William H. Hayne a portion at 
least of his father’s mantle seems to have 
fallen. 

Among the younger verse writers is 
Robert Burns Wilson, of Kentucky, of 
whom Paul H. Hayne, shortly before his 
death, spoke most hopefully and kindly: 
‘“The old man whose head has grown 
gray in the service of the Muses, who is 
about to leave the lists of poetry forever, 
around whose path the sunset is giving 
place to twilight,with no hope before him 
but ‘an anchorage among the stars,’ ex- 
tends his hand to a younger brother of 
his art with an earnest Te moriturus sa- 
luto.” Mr. Wilson was born at the home 
of his grandfather,in Washington Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, October 30, 1850; but 
his earliest recollections are of an apple 
orchard in full blossom among the Vir- 
ginia hills, and a ploughman, with long 
beard and kindly gray eyes, who allowed 
him to ride on the beam of the plough 
and watch the turning furrows. It must 
have been near sunset, for with just suci 
scenes Mr. Wilson’s poems are full—tran- 
scripts from the gentler side of nature, 
with now and then a great storm; and 
when the sun does shine it is apt to be 
just before he goes down at the death of 
another day. This all-pervading melan- 
choly is in a measure to be accounted for 
and excused by many circumstances of 
his life. His father, an architect and 
builder, being much impoverished, the 
early education of the artist-poet de- 
volved upon his mother, through whom 
he is descended from the Nelson family 
of Virginia, whose talent for drawing and 
painting enabled her to sympathize with 
the tastes of her son. After her death 
he had several years of regular school- 
ing, and the age of nineteen found him 
making portraits for a livelihood, and 
doing such other artistic work as came 
in his way. When twenty-two he went 
to Louisville, shortly afterward removed 
to Frankfort, Kentucky, among whose 
beautiful and picturesque hills he has 
since resided. And a more suitable en- 
vironment for poet or painter would be 
difficult to find. Several of his pictures 
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attracted much attention at the Louis- 
ville Exposition in 1888, and again at the 
New Orleans World's Fair. Mr. Wil- 
son’s love for nature was developed when, 
a lad of fourteen, he would wander over 
hill and field declaiming epics of his 
own composition, tinctured doubtless with 
that brooding spirit pervading almost ev- 
ery product of his pen. Despite this per- 
sistent note of sadness, he shows himself 
a close student of nature, and has learned 
well to portray her many moods in melo- 
dious verse. ‘‘ June Days” and ‘‘ When 
Evening Cometh On,” first printed in this 
Magazine, are replete with delicate word 
pictures, and may possibly be counted 
the best of his published work. When his 
verses, now scattered through the newspa- 
pers and magazines of the past few years, 
have been gathered in a volume, the show- 
ing, while it would not discredit an older 
singer, will give high promise of a golden 
maturity. 

A middle position between fictionist 
and verse-writer is that occupied by Laf- 
cadio Hearn, of Louisiana, by virtue of 
his volume of poetical prose, ‘‘ Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literature.” Mr. 
Hearn was born in 1850 in Santa Maura, 
of the Ionian Islands, his mother a native 
Greek, his father a surgeon in the British 
army, whose regiment was stationed in 
the Grecian islands during the English 
protectorate. After receiving a liberal ed- 
ucation in England, Ireland, and France, 
he came to America, his father having 
died in India, and the family become in- 
volved in a disastrous business failure. 
Like Mr. Harris, he is a journalist. Im- 
mediately on his arrival in America he 
learned the printer’s trade in Cincinnati, 
held various subordinate positions in. a 
printing-office, and finally was engaged 
as reporter and travelling correspondent 
on several newspapers of the city. It 
was on a vacation journey that he first 
came to the South, leaving, as he himself 
has expressed it, ‘‘sleet and gloom to sail 
into the warmth and perfume of a Lou- 
isiana autumn day—into a blaze of violet 
and gold.” The Southern blood in his 
veins answered with a thrill, and he de- 
termined to remain. In New Orleans he 
found more congenial journalistic em- 
ployment, leaving him greater time for 
the cultivation of literary tastes, which 
had been denied full gratification in the 
North, though he had already translated 
and published “One of Cleopatra's Nights,” 
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a volume of stories from the French of 
Théophile Gautier. ‘Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literature,” inspired by some 
words of Baudelaire—‘“‘le miracle Mune 
prose poétique, musicale sans rhythme 
et sans rime’ —a happy description of the 
book, by-the-way—is an interpretation of 
certain Eastern stories and legends in 
English poetical prose. From exhaust- 
ive studies in Oriental literature, a sub- 
ject which has always possessed for him 
a strong fascination, resulted this volume 
of exquisite exotics, gathered from the 
rich treasures of ancient Egyptian, Ind- 
ian, and Buddhist literature, the same 
which supplied the material for Edwin: 
Arnold’s ‘‘The Light of Asia.” The weird 
and beautiful myths, as interpreted by Mr. 
Hearn, though lacking the metrical form, 
are veritable poems, heavy with the per- 
fume and glamour of the East, delicate, 
fragrant, graceful. A second effort in 
the direction of poetical prose is a little 
volume, read in the proof by the present 
writer, entitled ‘‘Chinese Ghosts.” In his 
treatment of the legend lore of the Celes- 
tial Empire Mr. Hearn has, if possible, 
been even more delicate and charming 
than in the stories which go to make the 
previous volume, so much so, indeed, that 
one is persuaded to full belief in the beau- 
ty and witchery of the almond-eyed hero- 
ines of his pages. 

From this synoptical presentation of 
some of the more recent Southern writers, 
besides the main fact of the establishment 
of a characteristic Southern literature, de- 
veloping along an independent line from 
which old obstructions and restrictions 
have been removed, two great points are 


“made distinctly apparent—the rich varie- 


ty of the new fields worked by men and 
women native to the soil, and the won- 
derful possibilities of the magazine short 
story. By short stories Mr. Johnston, 
Mr. Cable, Mr. Harris, and Miss Murfree 
won unreserved recognition: Mr. Page, 
Miss King, and Miss Rives have as yet 
given us nothing else. 

Whatever there is to be said by way 
of criticism hardly comes within the prov- 
ince of this article. And the critics, in 
almost every instance, have found only 
kind words to say for these men and wo- 
men, who have not only succeeded in 
building up a Southern literature worthy 
of the name, but have infused a stream of 
rich warm blood into our national litera- 
ture. 
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A STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 
. BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


VAN GORFF arrived punctually at 

Koenigsberg, and proved the kindest 
and most efficient escort. He was one of 
those rare persons whose entire simplici- 
ty and selfiessness make you feel per- 
fectly at ease; his companionship im- 
posed no effort; he exacted nothing; he 
only asked to be made use of. -Narka, 
who had never cared much for him, sus- 
pecting rightly that he cared too much 
for her, had grown quite fond of him by 
the end of the téte-a-léte journey. . It 
was like having a strong, sagacious dog 
always by her side, on the gw vive to 
do her bidding, never expecting thanks, 
but radiantly happy when she threw him 
a bone in the shape of an affectionate 
smile or a kind word. He was perfectly 
discreet: he never alluded to her relation- 
ship to Basil, but it was borne in upon 
her that he was aware of it. 

On arriving in Paris, he found her very 
pretty lodgings in the Rue Chaillot, with 
a salon that overlooked gardens and be- 
yond them the river. He thought them 
expensive, but he made no observations; 
that was her affair. 

Narka was soon at home in her new 
abode. She had that gift peculiar to some 
women of making the place where she 
dwelt beautiful. Her rooms were very 
simply furnished, but her grand Plyel 
piano, covered with its Turkish cloth, a 
rich piece of Muscovite embroidery in 
gold and silver and many-colored silks, 
gave an air of spiendor to the salon; flow- 
ers and plants set on every available 
spot lent it an aspect of refinement, and 
books spread about on the tables suggest- 
ed that intellectual interest which was 
never absent where Narka was. She 
took pains to make the rooms attractive. 
Basil was to meet ner here, and as the 
frame sets off the picture, so would she 
borrow some additional charm from the 
help of harmonious surroundings. 

Sibyl had not said a word to her of 
his nomination to the Russian Embassy. 
‘‘She means to let it come on me as a 
great surprise,” thought Narka, with a 
pleasant consciousness of being herself 
much deeper in Basil’s secret. 


Sibyl’s absence from town at this junc- 
ture was rather a relief; but Narka was 
impatient to see Marguerite, and her first — 
expedition was to the Rue du Bac. She 
learned to her disappointment that Sceur 
Marguerite had been sent to Havre a 
month ago, and it was quite uncertain 
when she would return. 

Narka found herself, consequently, as 
much alone in Paris as if she had strayed 
into the Sahara; for Ivan Gorff, as soon 
as he had done everything that was with- 
in his power for her, went back to Russia. 

The weather was intensely cold; the 
winter was an exceptionally severe one; 
and Narka now understood Sibyl’s appar- 
ently incredible assertion that in Paris the 
cold was more cruel than in Russia. In 
Russia you were protected against it by 
thick walls, and fires that were like fur- 
naces; but here in Paris the wind that 
blew with a shrill blast from the north 
pierced the thin walls, too porous to keep 
it out, and whistled through chinks in the 
doors and windows, until it seemed to 
blow as hard in-doors as out. Narka, who 
had not yet found out what a costly lux- 
ury a good fire was in Paris, piled on the 
logs in her three rooms unsparingly. 
She spent her time between singing and 
reading and dreaming, and fought against - 
the cold with a blazing hearth. 

So one month spedaway. Intwomore 
Basil would be here! She was at the 
piano one morning, singing a Russian bal- 
lad, when the door of the salon opened, 
then closed. Narka took no notice, think- 
ing it was Eudoxie, her bonne, with the 
newspaper; but when she finished her 
song some one cried, ‘‘Brava! brava!” 
and before she had time to turn round, 
two arms were hugging her backward, 
and a face under a stiff white head-gear 
was pressed against hers. 

‘“Marguerite!” Narka stood up, and re- 
turned the caress with genuine delight. 

These two had often wondered how it 
would be when they met; whether the 
memory of those last days at Yrakow, so 
pregnant with events which had influ- 
enced the destinies of both, would come 
between them like a presence. And now 
they met, and Marguerite was looking up 
into Narka’s face with eyes full of wist- 
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ful tenderness, and unabashed simplici- 
ty, and the innocent gladness of a child. 
But, with that intuition which sometimes 
belongs to children, she saw that the 
memory of those days had rushed upon 
Narka with a kind of poignant conscious- 
ness. 

‘*Do you know,” she said, still looking 
up with her bright brown eyes, ‘‘I feel as 
if we were a pair of ghosts meeting in the 
other world.” 

‘We are in another world than the one 
we parted in,” replied Narka; ‘‘I believe 
we both of us died a death at Yrakow be- 
fore we left it.” 

‘But we came to life again, didn’t we ?” 
asked Marguerite, eagerly. 

‘‘T suppose we must have,” replied Nar- 
ka; ‘‘though you don’t look a bit.like a per- 
son who had ever been dead and buried.” 

They sat down near the fire; Narka 
threw on a fresh block, and made a hos- 
pitable blaze. 

‘‘ How pretty your room is, and what a 
splendid view of the sky you have!” said 
Marguerite, glancing toward the windows, 
and round at the flowers and the home- 
like touches visible everywhere. Then, 
with a sudden change from gay to grave, 
‘‘Oh, dear Narka,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
you have suffered since we met! Many 
a time I have wondered how you lived 
through it.” 

‘Yes, it is wonderful what we can live 
through, some of us. I must be very hard 
to kill, I suppose.” | 

‘‘That time in the prison! The very 
thought of it turned life into a horrible 
dream. I used to go about my work as 
if I were in a nightmare. Dear, I do be- 
lieve that I prayed for you with every 
breath I drew all those dreadful months.” 

Narka’s features contracted with pain; 
she opened her lips as if to speak, but they 
quivered and closed again. After wrest- 
ling for a moment with herself, ‘‘ Per- 
haps it was those prayers that kept me 
from going mad,” she said, ‘‘for it was 
like being in hell. I never look back at 
it. If I did, even now, it would send me 
out of my mind.” Then, seeing her own 
shuddering horror reflected in Margue- 
rite’s face, ‘‘ Let us not talk about it,” she 
said. ‘‘Tellmeabout yourself. You look 
much stronger than you ever did at Yra- 

-kow, and you look so happy!” 

‘*T am so happy!” 

‘‘Are you, dear? Well, I suppose the 
martyrs on the rack would have said they 
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were very happy if the pagans had ques- 
tioned them.” 

Marguerite laughed. ‘‘I can’t tell what 
the martyrs would have said, not being 
one myself; any more than you are a pa- 
gan. I only know that Iam as happy as 
the day is long.” 

‘‘And you regret nothing ?” 

‘‘ Nothing on this earth!’ She opened 
out her hands, palms upward, with an em- 
phatic gesture. 

‘Yet the life you are leading is that of 
a common servant!’ Narka said, in a tone 
of incredulity. ‘‘Sibyl told me the Sis- 


‘ters themselves described the hardships as 


dreadful.” . 

‘‘ They exaggerated the hardships—they 
always do; what they never exaggerate is 
the happiness. I don’t believe any one 
in this world could be happier than I am. 
I would not exchange my lot with the 
most envied one on earth.” 

‘‘Thank God!’ Narka murmured, al- 
most involuntarily. There was a moment 
of sudden consciousness to both, and then, 
by a common impulse, the two women bent 
forward and kissed each other. 

‘‘It is wonderful to hear you say that, 
Marguerite,” Narka said, as if this tacit 
understanding had set her free to enter 
frankly on the subject. ‘‘ How can you 
like being a peasant, and carrying burdens 
on your shoulders all day ?” 

‘“‘Tlove the burdens, and love, you know, 
makes everything light and easy.” 

‘‘Your old theory. But forall the love 
in the world there are things that you 
must miss—music that you were so fond 
of, and flowers that you so delighted in. 
How you used to revel in the winter gar- 


den at Yrakow!” 


“Yes; but I don’t miss anything. I 
am quite satisfied with the music in church 
on Sundays, and the canticles the children 
sing.in the school; and I’m not sure that 
a hospital ward or a sick-room is not as 
good as a garden to me.” 

Narka held up her hands. 
so unnatural!” 

‘*So it would be if it were not my voca- 
tion. That is what makes it natural and 
delightful.” 

**T could understand it in a measure if 
all this discomfort and sacrifice on your 
side lessened the misery of the world,” said 
Narka; ‘‘ but it doesn’t; it never will; the 
cruelty of life will remain just as univer- 
sal for all your sacrifice; you will never 
do away with suffering.” 


! Teall cprmnia 
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‘“God forbid! What would become of 
the world if suffering were done away 
with? There would bean end of heroism, 


of so much that makes life beautiful. Suf- 


fering is the salt that keeps human nature 
from corrupting. Besides, salt or not, it 
is the law, and there is no escape from it. 
But it is not the suffering itself that is so 
bad; it is the revolt against it. Humanity 
is in rebellion against suffering, just as sci- 
ence is against pain. And it is a vicious 
circle from which there is no escaping— 
the more science rebels against physical 
pain, the more moral pain increases. If 
people did not rebel so fiercely against it, 
pain would lose half its sting. Don’t you 
think, now, for instance, that it would be 
much better to bear the natural pain of 
disease, and be content with the legitimate 
means of relief, than to escape from it by 
drugs that destroy consciousness, and end 
by destroying the moral strength, so that 
human beings are reduced to the state of 
animals, without nerve or reason to bear 
up under their suffering ?” 

‘*You would have us all turn stoies,and, 
like that Spartan man, stand and grin while 
the fox eats into our vitals.” 

‘‘T would have us bear our pain like 
Christians, instead of running away from 
it like cowards.” 

‘“You are behind your age, dear Mar- 
guerite,” said Narka, with a smile. ‘‘ The 
triumph of science is to abolish pain.” 

‘‘The triumph of charity is to alleviate 
it; and it is better to alleviate it with love 
and help than to drug it with morphine.” 

‘‘That sounds admirable as a theory,” 
said Narka, with a touch of the old scorn, 
‘“but it is a fallacy; it is like your dream 
of reforming the world by love. You must 
first call in hate; hate must clear the 
ground before love can build. Society, as 
it exists, is an organized system of mur- 
der of the majority by an omnipotent 
minority. That old machinery must be 
smashed and swept away before love can 
come in and raise a new order of things.” 

‘‘Hate would be a dreadful foundation 
to build on,” said Marguerite. ‘* Hate 
is suicidal; it destroys itself and every- 
thing else. It would be like building ona 
voleano. Oh, Narka, I will convert you 
into believing in love!” she exclaimed, 
vehemently; and she laid her hand, once 
so dainty, now coarsened by work, on 
Narka’s arm, and gave her an angry 
shake. ‘*‘ What ails you that you can’t 
believe in love ?” 
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‘*T wish I could, but—one can’t become 
a child again. To ask me to believe in 
love as the great factor that governs the 
world is like asking me to believe in the 
fairies.” 

‘“How strange!” Marguerite murmur- 
ed. ‘‘Not to believe in love is like not 
believing in God; for God is love.” 

‘* Your God, perhaps.” 

‘‘Oh, Narka! Then tell me, if God 
gave you happiness, everything you de- 
sire, would that make you believe in 
Him, in His goodness ?” 

‘*T suppose it would help me. Every- 
body is a better Christian for being made 
happy.” 

Marguerite threw up her hands and 
burst out laughing. ‘‘ What theology! 
Did you ever read of a saint who was 
sanctified by having everything he de- 
sired? That is what you understand by 
happiness? Oh, Narka, what a dreadful 
doctrine! Why, surely you know as 
well as Ido that suffering is the road to 
God; that the more we suffer, the greater 
our likeness to our Lord Himself ?” 

‘‘ In that case Lam as like to Him as any 
saint ever canonized,” said Narka, with a 
ring of passion in her voice, ‘‘ for I have 
suffered as much as any saint you pray 
to; but it hasn’t sanctified me, not that I 
know of, unless, perchance, it be part of 
divine justice to make suffering merito- 
rious, without consent or merit in the 
sufferer.” 

Marguerite was silent a moment. ‘‘I’m 
not sure but it may be so,’’she said, mus- 
ingly; “‘I sometimes think that the mere 
condition of suffering has a saving power 
of its own.” She remembered Narka’s 
father and brother cruelly murdered, her 
mother’s heart broken, and then that 
dungeon that was ‘“‘like being in hell.” 
She could not argue with wounds like 
these. Neither, perhaps, would God. A 
great poet says, ‘‘ Aimer, c’est la moitié 
de croire.” It would have been nearer 
the truth if he had said, ‘‘ Souffrir, c’est 
la moitié de croire.” 

‘‘ Are there no pleasures at all in your 
life ?” asked Narka, irrelevantly. 

‘No pleasures? Why, everything is a 
pleasure! It was anintense pleasure just 
now to see a sick child gobble up a pud- 
ding Thad made for it. I committed glut- 
tony by proxy looking at it. I must tell 
you,” she said, confidentially, and assum- 
ing an air of innocent self-importance, ‘“‘I 
have developed quite a genius for cook-: 
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ing. My puddings and tisanes are in 
great request, and I have invented a poul- 


tice that is the delight of all our rheumat- © 


ic old women.” 

Narka was amused, and in her secret 
soul a little disgusted. She could sym- 
pathize, at least intellectually, with the 
sublime ambition that aimed at revolu- 
tionizing the world by love, but she could 
not enter into the glory of making slops 
and poultices. It was disenchanting to 
see Marguerite’s grand vocation degener- 
ate into such performances, to see her 
gifts and graces lowered to such vulgar 
service. 

“You are not a bit changed, Margue- 
rite,” she said, observing her curiously; 
‘‘always the same funny mixture of the 
natural and the supernatural. . You su- 
pernaturalize everything without growing 
the least supernatural yourself.” 

‘‘Indeed, I should hope not!” Mar- 
guerite laughed merrily. ‘I should fright- 
en the wits out of my poor people if I turn- 
ed supernatural. But you must come to 
see me. I want to show you to Sceur 
Jeanne, our Soeur Supérieure, and to let 
you see the schools andeverything. You 
will come, won’t you ?” 

‘‘Of course I will, dear,” said Narka, 
amused at her earnestness. 

‘‘T have heard nothing about your plan 
of life, dear Narka, or what you are busy 
with.” , 

‘‘T have been busy doing nothing, so 
far,” said Narka, a little embarrassed how 
to explain her life of idleness and appar- 
ent ease. ‘I feel as if I were lying half 
asleep in a boat that had drifted into port 
after a storm.” 

‘* Let yourself drift; you will be all the 


better for having taken a rest when you 


begin to work. Of course you must wait, 
anyhow, till Sibyl finds pupils for you ?” 

‘*T don’t see how I am to find them by 
myself,” Narka answered, evasively. She 
would have gladly spoken out, and told 
everything, for there was that in Mar- 
guerite which invited confidence and in- 
spired absolute trust, and at this juncture 
her sympathy would have been delicious; 
but Narka remembered Basil’s desire for 
secrecy yet a little while, and was silent. 

Basil’s name had not been mentioned, 
nor Father Christopher’s. Many things 
had not been mentioned that both longed 
to speak of; but they kissed and parted, 
content to leave unspoken things that were 
unspeakable. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


In the middle of January Sibyl came 
to town. She sent to Narka the day after 
her arrival, asking her to come that after- 
noon and see her. 

Narka’s heart beat fast as she crossed 
the court of the Hétel de Beaucrillon, 
while the bell clanged loudly to an- 
nounce her visit. A glow of hospitable 
warmth embraced her in the hall; palms 
and flowering plants spread a fragrance 
around that completed the illusion of a 
summer climate in midwinter, and her 
step fell softly on the thick pile of the 
scarlet carpet as she ascended the wide 
staircase, where ancestors of the De Beau- 
crillons looked down on her on either 
side in armor and hoops and wigs. One 
glance from the threshold showed her the 
whole aspect of the boudoir, whose fold- 
ing-doors stood open: the pale blue velvet 
hangings, the Aubusson carpet, the crys- 
tal bowls and vases filled with flowers, 
and amidst these luxurious surroundings 
Sibyl reclining on a couch. | 

With a scream of delight Sibyl jumped 

up and flew with outstretched arms to 
embrace her friend. She clasped her, and 
kissed her again and again with every ex- 
pression of endearment. The excitement 
of the meeting, the joy of being thus wel- 
comed by Sibyl, by Basil’s sister, had flush- 
ed Narka, and the pink glow, delicate as 
a sea-shell, gave a peculiar brilliancy to 
her blue-black eyes, now liquid with ten- 
der emotion. 
, ‘My Narka!” Sibyl exclaimed, in fond 
delight; and laying her hands on Narka’s 
shoulders, she put her gently from her' to 
get a better view of her. ‘‘ You are pos- 
itively more beautiful than ever. And oh, 
darling, after all you have gone through, 
I dreaded to find your beauty quite de- 
stroyed !” 

Narka grew suddenly pale, and a tre- 
mor of the lips warned Sibyl that she 
must not lightly touch that wound. 

‘‘And your baby ?” Narka said, look- 
ing round, as if she expected to find the 
little creature somewhere amongst the 
flowers. 

Sibyl struck a gong, and in a minute 


there entered a large, blooming Bour- 


guignonne with a marvellous head-gear, 
carrying a bundle of white muslin and 
pink ribbons. Sibyl eyed the bundle, and 
with a pretty gesture of bestowal placed 
it in Narka’s arms. It was a delicious 
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baby, just now moist and scarlet from its 


sleep, but not a bit cross; it crowed and 
curgled to Narka, and let itself be cud-’ 


dled and kissed without struggling away, 
as is the habit of babies. Narka was sat- 
isfactorily enthusiastic over the paragon, 
and Sibyl was radiant. But the baby, 
having played its part, intimated a wish 
to retire, and was carried away. Then 
M. de Beaucrillon was inquired for, and 
Sibyl’s health discussed, and every obvi- 
ous question asked and answered, and the 
two friends found themselves face to face, 
conscious as people are who are full of 
feelings they must not betray, and of 
thoughts they must not put into words. 

‘Dear Narka,” Sibyl began, throwing 
back her lace sleeves and clasping her 
hands, ‘‘ I have a wonderful piece of news 
to tell you; it is about Basil.” 

‘* Ah?!” said Narka, and she blushed. 

‘Oh, good news,” Sibyl added, quickly. 
‘‘ He is coming to Paris, and—he is going 
to be married!” 

Narka said *‘ Ah!” again, accompanied 
with a pantomime of surprise. 

‘‘Yes. Poor Basil! after all the worry 
he has gone through, he is going to be 
happy at last. You remember Marie 
Krinsky, who used to take dancing les- 
sons with us at St. Petersburg? She was 
four years younger than either of us, so 
we did not much notice her; she is now 
nearly eighteen, a dear little thing, pretty, 
accomplished, and her fortune is enor- 
mous. This is a great blessing, for, with 
all the drains he has on himself, my fa- 
ther can’t do much during his life for 
Basil.” 

‘‘And they are engaged ?” said Narka, 
speaking calmly. 

‘“Not yet officially; but he made his 
court at St. Petersburg, and my father 
spoke to Prince Krinsky, who was de- 
lighted, and immediately asked that Basil 
might be appointed secretary to the Em- 
bassy here. The Empress was very un- 
willing to part with him; but when she 
heard of the marriage she at once consent- 
ed, and was most kind. As to the Em- 
peror, he could not have been kinder if 
Basil had been a member of the imperial 
family. I amso happy I can hardly be- 
lieve it is all real.” 

A valet brought in the tea-tray, and 
Sibyl, voluble and excited, sat down be- 
fore it, and busied herself with the pretty 
preliminaries for dispensing the fragrant 
hospitalities of a Lilliputian silver pot. 
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‘‘T have been ruminating a little plan 
in my head ever since I heard this great 
news—that is three days ago,’’she went on, 
popping the sugar into the cups. ‘‘The 
16th will be Marie’s birthday, and I want 
to make a féte that day to introduce her 
as his fiancée to our friends. I wonder 
what would be best—a ball, or a soirée 
musicale 2 What do you think ?” 

‘‘I ama poor judge of such things, dear 
Sibyl,” said Narka: 

The tone, more than the words, remind- 
ed Sibyl what a mocking sound any mer- 
rymaking must have in Narka’s ears— 
Narka, who had passed through such hor- 
rors only a little while ago, and who was 
still in mourning for her mother. She 
laid down the tiny teapot, and went over 
and put her arms round the girl’s neck 
and kissed her. 

‘‘Forgive me, my sweet one; I ought 
to have remembered,” she said, softly. 

Narka returned her caress. They sipped 
their tea, and soon Sibyl went back to 
the subject of Basil’s marriage. This at 
least must be interesting to Narka, and 
would not jar upon her. 

‘‘Marie is delightfully in love,” she 
said; ‘‘itis very pretty to see how uncon- 
sciously she betrays herself. I went to 
the Embassy this morning, and the mo- 
ment I appeared she blushed up like a red 
rose, and every time I mentioned Basil’s 
name she grew scarlet. I only hope Ba- 
sil is thoroughly in love with her.” 

Narka had gone through many ordeals, 
had been trained to stand and smile while 
the fox ate into her flesh, but it seemed 
to her that her powers of self-command 
had never before been put to so severe a 
test. She did not believe a word of this 
engagement; of course not; it was very 
likely a scheme arranged by the Prince, 
and Basil might have played a consent- 
ing part in order to deceive him and es- 
cape; it was quite impossible there could 
be anything more in the story. Still, the 
very idea of such a scheme being on foot 
against her happiness was enough to make 
her tremble. There were tremendous 
forces in league against Basil, and things 
that were impossible sometimes happen- 
ed; treachery might accomplish what open 
opposition failed to do. She could not 
shut her eyes to the fact that Marie Krin- 
sky might be a formidable rival, young 
and pretty as she was, as well as high- 
born, wealthy, and passionately in love 
with Basil. Horrible possibilities flashed 
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through Narka’s mind as she sat choking 
down the jealous terrors that made her 
feel by turns savage and sick, while Sibyl 
dilated complacently on the joys in store 
for Basil with another woman. Shedid her 
utmost to appear interested, but she only 
succeeded in appearing indifferent; the 
part of a responsive listener was beyond 
her; she played it badly. Sibyl saw that 
a barrier of some sort had risen between 
them. There was something the matter 
with Narka; there was none of the sister- 
ly abandon nor the exuberant delight at 
their reunion that she had looked forward 
to. Was it that Narka was hurt to find 
her so elated about Basil’s new happiness, 
instead of being entirely occupied with 
the pleasure of meeting her? This was 
a little unreasonable, but perhaps it was 
natural. With the tact that she excelled 
in, Sibyl glided gently from Basil and 
Marie Krinsky to various other points of 
interest in her own life, and then, as if 
thankful to dismiss these subjects and en- 
ter on the one that was most in her 
thoughts, ‘‘And now, dearest,” she said, 
taking Narka’s hand on her knee and 
clasping it, ‘‘I have told you all there is 
to tell about myself, and I want to hear 
about you.” 

She put a series of questions to Narka 
about her health, her experience at Koe- 
nigsberg, her success there, her pupils, her 
singing, her present arrangements; and 
Narka answered them all as she could. 
When Sibyl heard the rent she was pay- 
ing she said, ‘‘ Oh!” and bit her lip, and 
held it bitten, as if arrested and surprised 
beyond power of further speech. 

‘T thought it dear,” Narka remarked, 
feeling very hypocritical; ‘‘but I could 
not stay at the hotel. It was altogether 
too dear. Everything is very dear.” 

‘‘T warned you of that, chérie,” Sibyl 
said, letting go her underlip. 

‘‘Oh yes, you warned me; if I come to 
grief, I have no one to blame but myself.” 

There was certainly something wrong 
with Narka. Sibyl felt it a relief when 
M. de Beaucrillon came in and cut short 
the téte-a-téte. 

M. de Beaucrillon had not liked Narka 
at Yrakow; but he met her now with the 
most cordial warmth. There was more 
than courtesy, there was genuine kindli- 
ness, in the way he raised her hand to his 
lips, and held it in his firm grasp while 
he bade her welcome to his home. 

‘“T called on you an hour ago, hoping 
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‘to carry you back with me,” he said; ‘‘ but 


you had just gone out.” 
' Narka felt her self-respect raised by the 


deferential kindness of this knightly gen- 


tleman. He called her Narka, which he 
had never done before. 

‘‘He will be a friend to me,” she 
thought, remembering how soon she 
might have to put his friendship to the 
test. 


ee 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


NARKA was very miserable after this 
first meeting with Sibyl, that she had look- 
ed forward to so longingly. She would 
not confess to herself that she attached 
any serious importance to that story of 
Basil’s engagement; but still it haunted 
her and poisoned her peace of mind. She 
could not sleep. In the middle of the 
night she got up and struck a hght, and 
by way of calming herself read over Ba- 
sil’s letters. They were few, and they 
were generally short, and always guarded 
in expression ; cold love-letters, most lovers 
would have called them; but to Narka 
they. were all-sufficing; they were written 
as aman whispers when the enemy is lis- 
tening to catch every word he says. This, 
she knew, was why he had not written 
now to tell her of lis immediate arrival. 
Still he might have contrived to make 
her a sign somehow. ‘Then, again, she 
remembered how necessary caution was 
at such a crisis, how fearful he must. be 
of exciting suspicion. She took out her 
ring, and the sight of it seemed to rebuke 
and reassure her. She kissed it, and blew 
out her candle and went back to bed. 

— **T am like that woman,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘who declared she did not. be- 
lieve in ghosts, only that she was mortal- 
ly afraid of them.” : 

Two days elapsed. Narka was at her 
piano when the door opened and let in a 
sudden puff of violets. The violets an- 
nounced Sibyl before she had time to an- 
nounce herself by a joyous exclamation. 

‘* He will be here on the 15th! In sev- 
en days! Can you believe it? Can you 
believe it ?” | 

She kissed Narka, and sank down on 
the sofa and pulled off her gloves: the 
first thing Sibyl did when she wanted to 
talk was to pull off her gloves. Those 
nervous, dimpled, bejewelled little hands 
played a great part in her discourse; they 
had a language of their own, without 
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whose help much of her speech would 
have been incomplete. 

‘‘Narka, put on your bonnet and come 
off with me. I can’t enjoy my happiness 
fully unless I have you to share it. Gas- 
ton is an angel; but he is a man; hecan’t 
understand. Only you can sympathize 
with me, and feel what it will be to me to 
have Basil free, and married, and safe out 
of mischief. I have been to the Krin- 
skys’. Marie is radiant. But we have no 
time to lose to get ready the soirée for the 
16th. It falls on a Wednesday, which is 
unlucky, as that is my day. It will be 
a bore if he comes .in the afternoon. But 
he will most likely arrive by the evening 
train. You know the 16th is Marie’s féte? 
I am going to Worth’s to order my dress. 
Put on your things and come with me. 
It will amuse you, dearest. Come!” 

Narka did as she was told: fate seemed 
to be making sport of her, making her 
play comedy in spite of herself. She was 
in no mood to be amused, and yet Sibyl 
was right, the ordering of the dress did 
amuse her. It amused her to see the mo- 
bility with which her companion sprang 
away from Basil and became absorbed 
in the question of toilette. It amused her 
to see the devout attention which the 
man dress-maker bestowed on the matter. 
The consultation lasted half an hour, and 
was conducted on both sides with the 
gravity befitting the importance of the 
subject. 

‘‘Madame la Comtesse may rest satis- 
fied; her dress will be the event of the 
season,’ Worth remarked, with quiet. as- 
surance, as he flung aside the costly stuffs 
he had been coiling and looping to illus- 
trate his idea. 

Sibyl was flushed, but cheerful and con- 
fident. ‘‘ And now, dearest,” she said, in 
Russian, to Narka, ‘‘ you must order a 
dress,” and without giving her time to 
answer she turned to Worth: ‘*Mademoi- 
selle is in mourning, as you see, but she 
wants you to make her a white dress that 
can be worn at a soirée de contrat.” 

The potentate of fashion fixed his eyes 
on Narka, as if to take in the character- 
istics of line and color that were to guide 
him. He called for white tissues, and 
proceeded to roll out velvets and gauzes 
round Narka as if she had been a statue. 
He then made notes and lines on his 
carnet, and handing it to her, ‘‘I think, 
mademoiselle, something in this style will 
suit you ?” he said. 
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Narka gave an exclamation of surprise. 
It might have been taken from the gar- 
ment she had invented for herself at 
Yrakow. 

‘‘It would require a little relief,” ob- 
served Worth; ‘‘a gold buckle here on — 
the tunic, and a clasp on the shoulder 
fastening the long sleeves. Would that 
be too great a concession to ask 2?” 

‘‘Notthe least,” interposed Sibyl. ‘‘ Your 
Russian gold ornaments will suit beauti- 
fully. You must bring them when you 
come to try on the dress.” 

When they got out on the stairs, Narka 
said: ‘‘How foolish of you, Sibyl! My 
white cashmere would have done perfect- 
ly. This is only a second edition of it, 
and will cost a hundred times more.” 

“If Worth could hear you!” Sibyl’s 
laugh rang out clear on the staircase. 
‘‘ Nonsense! I want you to look your best. 
You are going to sing. I have decided 
for a concert instead of a ball, and it was 
chiefly on your account. I want you to 
shine out asastar toall myfriends. Marie 
is going to sing with our cousin Henri de 
Beaucrillon, and I shall have several good 
artists, but you will outshine them all. 
Mind, you are to be in splendid voice!” 

They drove about giving orders at the 
shops for some hours. Narka had to go 
back with Sibyl and spend the evening. 
After dinner she had to sing. Sibyl 
declared her voice was finer than ever, 
but M. de Beaucrillon remembered how 
that love song at Yrakow had melted the 
heart in his breast, and he felt that though 
the instrument was still beautiful, the pas- 
sionate soul which had inspired it that 
night was absent or silent. 

livery day for the next six days Narka 
was at the Rue St. Dominique almost 
from morning till night. There was no 
escaping from Sibyl. ‘‘I can’t do with- 
out you, dearest,” she said; ‘‘I want your 
sympathy and your calm strength to sup- 
port me through this nervous time.” 

Madame de Beaucrillon’s house was the 
apex of the world in which she moved; 
the domestic events which had closed it 
for a time had been bewailed as social ca- 
lamities, and the announcement that it 
was going to be opened on so brilliant 
an occasion was received with general 
satisfaction. Sibyl wanted Narka to take 
the management of the musical _pro- 
gramme; but Narka refused; she knew it 
would bring her into immediate, perhaps 
intimate, contact with Princess Marie, and 
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there were limits to what she could bear. 
She was in constant terror of meeting 
Marie at the Rue St. Dominique; but for- 
tune spared her that trial, although Sibyl 
had made more than one appointment to 
introduce them. She was presented to a 
number of other ladies, who assured her 
they were ‘‘ravished to make her acquaint- 
ance.” It would have been pleasant enough 
to be welcomed by these high-bred French 
women if Narka had not felt that she was 
under false appearances. Would they 


have been ravished to make her acquaint- 


ance if they had known she was going to 
carry off the prize so many of them were 
coveting for a daughter or a sister ? 

Since that letter from the Prince an- 
nouncing Basil’s arrival for the 15th there 
had been no news from St. Petersburg. 
Narka would not own to herself that this 
silence made her uneasy, that she was 
frightened, in fact. But she was. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the day before 
Basil was to arrive, sbe was with Sibyl, 
when the servant brought in a telegram. 
It was from the Prince: ‘‘ Expect Basil 
Wednesday.” 

‘“How delightful!” exclaimed Sibyl; 
‘‘he will come to find us all en féte to 
welcome him! If only my father had 
said ‘morning’ or ‘evening’! It will be 
tiresome if he arrives in the evening just 
as the people are flocking in. Dear me, 
how dreadful this uncertainty is!” She 
moved about, and sat down, and got up 
again, and was fluttered and ecstatic and 
alarmed and impatient all in a minute. 

M. de Beaucrillon thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and leaned against the mantel, 
and gazed with serio-comic gravity at his 
wife. ‘‘How you Russians do dramatize 
every crisis in life!” he said, putting his 
head to one side with a movement that 
resembled Marguerite, and he turned to 
Narka. The expression of her face startled 
him. There was no dramatizing there; 
‘there was poignant emotion that she was 
straining every nerve to keep under con- 
trol. What need was there for this fierce 
effort at self-restraint ? 

‘‘There is always something about that 
girl that I cannot understand,” M. de 
Beaucrillon said within himself, and he 
looked away. 

At Sibyl’s request he took up the rail- 
way guide, and made it evident to her that 
Basil must come by a morning train, so 
that the excitement of the soirée would 
not be made too overpowering by the emo- 
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tion of receiving him in the midst of five 
hundred guests. Sibyl wanted Narka to 
come and sleep at her house on the eve of 
the concert; but Narka had a series of rea- 
sons—all foolish ones, Sibyl thought—to 
prove that this would be a most incon- 
venient arrangement for her. In her se- 
cret soul she was convinced that Basil 
would arrive by the early train, and come 
straight to her before going to Sibyl. The 
idea of meeting him in Sibyl’s presence 
was too dreadful to be contemplated. 
She could never go through the ordeal 
without betraying herself. But, after 
all, she reflected, did it matter so very 
much? <A few days, a few hours proba- 
bly, sooner or later, and the crisis must 
come. And when it came, how would 
Sibyl meet it ? 

This question kept perpetually recurring 
to Narka, and filled her with an anguish 
of uncertainty which even the joy of 
meeting Basil could not banish from her 
mind. 

Wednesday morning dawned. Itfound 
her wakeful. She had been too excited to 
sleep. She rose feverish and unrefreshed, 
and-spent the morning coming and go- 
ing from the window. Every cab that 
drove up the street made her heart leap. 
But the early hours went by; noon came: 
no Basil, and no news from Sibyl. 

‘‘He will come by the evening train, 
and I shall have to meet him before 
Sibyl!” she thought. And then a terror 
seized upon her, and she resolved not to 
go. But this panic did not last. It was 
quickly followed by a feeling of defiance, 
and a longing to let Sibyl and all the 
world know that she was Basil's fiancée, 


-and ready to brave the whole world rath- 


er than give him up. 

The day dragged heavily on till even- 
ing,and then it was time to dress. Narka 
coiled up her shining gold hair,and robed 
herself in the wonderful white draperies 
that Worth had combined out of soft and 
costly materials, and then clasped on her 
golden necklace and bracelets, and waited 
for the carriage to come for her. 

As she beheld herself reflected in the 
long mirror of the wardrobe, her heart 
exulted, not from any sense of vulgar 
vanity—she was too proud and too chas- 
tened by sorrow for so mean a vice as 
vanity—but she rejoiced in her beauty for 
Basil’s sake. ‘‘ He will be glad to see me 


looking well amongst other women,” she 


said to herself, with a soft thrill of happi- 
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ness; and the flush of love and conscious 
power made her cheek glow. 

When she reached the Rue St. Domi- 
nique, M. de Beaucrillon had gone to 
meet Basil. Sibyl was dressed, and watch- 
ing impatiently for the return of the 
brougham. Narka, though outwardly 
calm, was trembling with excitement. 

‘*You will be the Queen of Beauty to- 
night as well as the Queen of Song, my 
Narka,” Sibyl exclaimed, in frank admi- 
ration, when she beheld her. ‘*How 
pleased Basil will be to find you looking 
so well! Come, and let us see how the 
rooms look lighted. It will help to pass 
the time while we are warting.. Stop! 
there is a carriage driving in.” She flew 
out to the landing, and called out, ‘“Sont- 
ce ces messieurs ?” 

The groom of the chambers answered 
from the hall, ‘‘M.le Comte has returned 
alone, Madame la Comtesse.” 

M. de Beaucrillon came leisurely up the 
stairs. 

‘“ What can it mean ?” Sibyl asked, flut- 
tered and vexed. 

‘*T don’t suppose it is the first time Ba- 
sil has been unpunctual to an appoint- 
ment,” her husband said, in bis solemn 
way; ‘‘the uae thing would be if he 
were to keep one.’ 

‘‘He must have missed the train some- 
where,” said Sibyl, ‘‘ unless he was taken 
suddenly ill; but then he would have tele- 
graphed.” 

‘‘He is not ill, ma chére amie; I will 
answer for that; and he is simply your 
brother—the best fellow in holy Russia, 
but born without the faculty of keeping 
an appointment. Where is Narka ?” 

Narka, whose heart had begun to pal- 
pitate violently at the prospect of seeing 
Basil appear in a moment, had stood 
clutching the back of a chair until she 
heard Sibyl’s exclamation of disappoint- 
ment, and then, regaining possession of 
herself, she walked quietly on toward the 
landing. The effect she produced on M. 
de Beaucrillon was so great that she 
could not pretend not to see it. He start- 
ed, and for a second looked at her, posi- 
tively dazzled. For the first time in her 
young life Narka realized that she pos- 
sessed a sovereignty to which men were 
ready to bow down. By the time she had 
given him her hand, and he had raised it 
to his lips, as was his graceful habit with 
her, Sibyl had joined them; she was so 
agitated and full of her disappointment 
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as to dispel the momentary bashfulness 
that Narka had felt under M. de Beau- 
crillon’s unspoken admiration. There 
were a few moments of excited talk, 
Sibyl asking and answering a score of 
questions in one breath, and then the 
carriages rolled in quickly one upon an- 
other, and guests arrived in rapid succes- 
sion. 

Sibyl inetd to receive them at the head 
of the stairs.’ Narka escaped to the mu- 
sic-room, but Sibyl missed her in a min- 
ute, and sent M. de Beaucrillon to bring 
her back. He soon captured her, for the 
crowd was not yet large enough to give 
her shelter. 

‘‘T have orders to take you, dead or 
alive,” he said, drawing her arm through 
his, and marching her back to Sibyl. 
‘‘Must I hold you bodily in durance, or 
will you be my prisoner on parole ?” 

‘T give my parole,” she said. 

He bowed and released her. 

The gay and brilliantcrowd kept stream- 
ingin, and soon the spacious suite of salons 
was filled. At eleven o’clock the concert 
began. It opened with a fine orchestral 
performance; then Marie Krinsky sang 
her duet; this was followed by several 
other pieces, vocal and. instrumental ; 
and then it was Narka’s turn. The sus- 
pense of the day, culminating in the disap- 
pointment at the end of it, had so excited 
and exhausted her that she felt incapable 
of singing a note; her tongue was parch- 
ed, her throat felt as if it were paralyzed. 
When M. de Beaucrillon went up and of- 
fered her his arm, she did not move, but 
looked up at him entreatingly. 

‘*T can’t sing!” she said. 

It seemed cruel to insist, but he felt sure 
that she could. ‘‘Sibyl will be terribly 
disappointed,” he said, after a moment's 
hesitation. 

Narka stood up. The movement, her 
sudden resolution, seemed to say, ‘‘ Then 
I will do it or die.” 

She took his arm and walked to the 
centre of the platform. Her cheeks were 
delicately flushed, her great lustrous eyes 
had a flame in them, her coral lips, clear 
cut as a cameo against the ivory skin, 
were parted tremulously, while an air of 
incomparable dignity and modesty height- 
ened the effect of her rare loveliness. 
There was a profound hush through the 
crowded rooms; the orchestra played the 
opening accompaniment, and Narka lifted 
up her voice and sang. 
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M. de Beaucrillon was right. She could 
sing. A few notes assured her that she 
had command of her instrument, and then 
her voice poured out likea crystal stream, 
rising and swelling and trilling with as 
little effort asa bird’s. The audience were 
quite carried away, and when the song 
was over they burst into a salvo of rapt- 
urous applause. Sibyl drifted with her 
serpentine grace across the platform and 
kissed Narka, and other ladies, following 
this example, gathered about her, kissing 
and congratulating. All round her people 
were exclaiming, ‘‘ What genius!” ‘‘ How 
beautiful she is!” The gentlemen were 
clamoring for the honor of being present- 
ed. Narka had dazzled and electrified them 
all. It was one of those moments that 
bring with them a kind of intoxication to 
the calmest and wisest. If only Basil had 
been there to enjoy it and to justify it! 
Without him, she felt the triumph was not 
wholly hers; she was receiving it under 
false pretences. Something timid in the 
glance of her large dark eyes that seemed 
to deprecate all this homage and .admira- 
tion added to her attractions. 

M. de Beaucrillon was charming. ‘‘Je 
suis trés fiére de ma belle-sceur,” he said, 
presenting Narka to a venerable duchess 
whose smile was social distinction in the 
great world. 

Even in Basil’s absence it was some- 
thing to have been thus welcomed by the 
friends to whom he would soon present 
her as his wife. As she drove home, Nar- 
ka was conscious that it had been a brill- 
iant evening; Sibyl had been perfect; ev- 
erybody had welcomed and admired her; 
and she was Basil’s affianced wife. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Two days went by, and there was no 
news from Basil. On the morning of the 
third day the brougham came from the 
Hotel de Beaucrillon with a message re- 
questing Narka to come at once. Narka 
obeyed the summons, full of anxiety as to 
its meaning. She found Sibyl walking 
up and down the library in a state of vio- 
lent though suppressed excitement. 

‘‘There! read that,” she said, draw- 
ing a letter from her pocket, and hold- 
ing it out to Narka, without arresting her 
walk. : 

Narka, sick with suspense, sat down 
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and read the letter. It was from Prince 
Zorokoff. He had discovered on the very 
eve of Basil’s departure that the boy had 
entangled himself in some promise of mar- 
riage to a woman of low condition, and 
that this had been at the bottom of his de- 
sire to get out of Russia. ‘‘ He tried to 
deny it at first,” wrote the Prince, ‘‘but I 
put the holy image before him, and bade 
him swear the. story was a lie. He did 
not dare do it, and he ended by declaring 
that it was true, and that he would never 
marry Marie K. or any other woman but 
the one he loved. I said if he married 
her I would curse him. I give him three 
months to come to his senses and his duty. 
If that does not, do, I will have him cir- 
cumscribed under surveillance of the po- 
lice to Kronstadt. The sight of the for- 


tress will have a sobering effect.” 


Narka stifled a cry, and let the letter 
fall on her lap. 

‘“Well,” said Sibyl, coming up and 
standing before her, ‘what do you say 
to this? The infatuated boy! It must 
be some woman he met in Italy. And 
with a foreign woman we are powerless. 
She can’t bea Russian, or my father would 
havesaid so. If she were Russian, it would 
be easy to deal with her. <A threat of the 
knout would soon bring her on her knees.” 
She shut her nght hand with a quick in- 
ward sweep that was too expressive to be 
mistaken. Those soft, dimpled hands were 
itching for the knout to scourge the wo- 
man who had come between Basil and the 
pride of the Zorokoffs. Sibyl was hor- 
rible to look at; her white teeth showed 
between her parted lips; her words came 
hissing; her blue eyes glittered—they nev- 


_er flashed when she was excited, they glit- 


tered—her features were convulsed, her 
whole frame shaken with passion. Narka 
covered her face with her hands to shut 
out the sight. 

‘*Oh, Sibyl!” she murmured. 

“Yes, it is too loathsome to contem- 
plate,” cried Sibyl, misunderstanding the 
gesture and the exclamation. ‘‘Could 
you have believed Basil such a weak fool ? 
If we even knew who and where this crea- 
ture is, we might buy her off. That is 
our only chance, as she is a foreigner. 
We must buy her off.” 

‘‘But if she loves Basil—” Narka ven- 
tured, hesitating. 

‘‘Love him! A creature like that! 
Allons done!” Sibyl gave a laugh that 
sounded devilish. She looked like an in- 
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earnate devil, or some avenging pytho- 
ness, with her glittering eyes, and her 
small head reared, the blue sheen of her 
satin dressing-gown shimmering in snake- 
like folds round her tall figure. Narka 
could not believe her senses. Was this the 
Sibyl she had loved all her life and wor- 
shipped as the type of all that was good 
and lovable ?—the Sibyl who was so ten- 
der to suffering, so generous to her pea- 
sants, so indulgent to their vices, so ready 
to forgive their lies and thefts and wrong- 
doings? What evil spirit had entered 
into her? And if she knew the name of 
the woman against whom this outburst of 
hate was directed, would the knowledge 
be a welcome relief, or would it only turn 
the current of her scorn and rage toward 
the real culprit? The look of blank de: 
spair on Narka’s face struck Sibyl even 
in the midst of her passion. 

‘‘Oh, Narka,” she cried, ‘‘if you feel 
this shame so keenly, think what it must 
be for me!” and she sank down beside 
Narka, and fell upon her neck, sobbing 
hysterically. 

Narka, faint and sick at heart, waited 
till the storm of grief, of fury, should have 
spent itself. Sibyl, who knew that it was 
her way to be silent when she felt most 
deeply, was satisfied to lay her head upon 
that strong and tender heart, and gave 
vent to her own passion in floods of tears. 

They had both been too much engrossed 
to notice the clanging of the bell, an- 
nouncing a visitor. Presently the ser- 
vant came in to say that the doctor was 
waiting to see Madame la Comtesse. 

Sibyl raised her head and wiped her 
eyes, and, with that mobility which was 
one of her characteristics, in an instant 
had regained complete possession of her- 
self. 

‘‘T am coming,” she said to the valet; 
and then, turning to Narka, ‘‘We have 
been so full of this horror that I had not 
time to tell you baby is not well,” she 
said. ‘‘I hope it is nothing serious, but 
I thought it better to send for the doc- 
tor. Narka, you must come and stay 
with me for a few days, and help me to live 
through the first misery of this trial. I 
shall die if I have not some one to help me 
with sympathy. Gaston is shocked, but 
he can’t enter into my feelings. The 
brougham will take you home now, and 
you can put up what you want, and come 
straight back. Oh!” she exclaimed, look- 
ing into the girl's agonized face, ‘* what 
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should I do without you to feel for me!” 
She kissed her, and hurried out of the 
room, 

But Narka had no notion of coming back 
to have her own sufferings made tenfold 
bitterer by the sight of Sibyl’s hate and 
anger. By the time she had driven home 
she was, indeed, unequal to the effort, if 
she had been ever so anxious to make it. 
She sent a message to Sibyl saying that 
she had nearly fainted on getting to her 
own door, and must be quiet for that even- 
ing. 

Poor Narka! An earthquake had come 
and shaken the earth under her feet since 
morning, and shattered her paradise to 
ruins. Wasit possible it could be rebuilt 
again? Basil was now more fatally sep- 
arated from her than he had ever been 
before. There was no chance of his es- 
caping; the Prince would take care of 
that. Had the Prince any idea, she won- 
dered, of who the low woman was? And 
if not, would it propitiate him to hear that 
she was the one he had sheltered under 
his roof, and called his child, and rescued 
from a cruel captivity ? 

The day passed in a sort of stupor. It 
was only when she lay down to rest that, 
in the silence of the night, Narka awoke 
to the remembrance that apart from the 
wreck of her hopes, and the blow that had 
crushed her heart, other trials had over- 
taken her which would not let her sit at 
home and weep.- What was she to do 
now? How was she to live? Practical 
dilemmas of many kinds surrounded her; 
urgent difficulties were pressing to be dealt 
with. She spent the night asking herself 
how she was to meet them; but the dawn 
broke and found the problems unsolved. 
Daylight seemed, indeed, only to magnify 
by letting in a more vivid mental light 
upon the troubles that had loomed, dark | 
enough, but still vague, during the long, 
sleepless night. 

She must leave her present apartment, 
for one thing. It was much too expen- 
sive for her means and prospects now. 
She had been spending money freely, and 
her funds were running low. Where was 
she to find pupils? Sibyl was her only 
resource, and her whole soul writhed at 
the thought of having to depend on Sibyl. 
Suddenly Narka remembered Marguerite. 

‘‘T will go to Marguerite,” she said. 
And she rose and dressed herself in the. 
gray twilight of the winter’s morning. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


GRIEF AND FAITH. 
BY AMELIE RIVES. 


AG 
OLD back tbe sun-bright hair; kiss the 
meek lids, 
That lie like flowers above the flower-blue 
eyes; 
Grieve not, to grieve her with thy anguished 
sighs: 


Such peace as Christ hath given her forbids 
Even the storm of woe to rage, and rids 
Fierce Death of half his terrors. In such 
wise 


Sleep doth appear ere Love hath said, 


m5 Arise)” 
Or Love lies quiet while that fair Joy bids. 
Sweet Soul, praised be thy God that I am left 
To bear this anguish in thy dear heart’s 
stead; 
That thou art happy, while I am bereft; 
That I, not thou, kneel by our desolate bed, 
And know Life’s sword hath stabbed me to 
the heft, 
Knowing that I do live, and thou art dead. 


II. 


Ah me! thy child! How can I love thy child, 
Which hath begun its life by taking thine? 
And yet it was thine own, and thine is mine; 

Therefore it is mine too. Oh God! the wild, 

Mad, helpless yearning to lay down this mild, 
Pale winter flower among the flowers that 

shine 
Like stars about thee, while Love, grown 
divine, | 

Omnipotent, unquestioned, undefiled, 

Bids Death exchange, and let thee live again! 
Nay, I want not thy child; I thirst for thee, 

As thirst the summer meadows for the rain, 
As longs the main-land for the tarrying 

sea, 

As stricken souls do yearn for bodily pain. 
Oh, God in heaven! must such anguish be? 


id 


Alas! alas! God will not let thee hear, 
To grieve in heaven for my bitterness; 
Nor would I have thee listen, to confess 


God loves thee more than I. Ah, have no 
fear; 
My sorrow cannot touch thee. I am here, 


And thou art where no love can harm, or 
bless, 
Or reach, or move thee. 
tress, 
To rest where thy head rested one fair year. 
It is not much to ask of thee, O sweet, 
Who hast for love of me given thy bright 
life. 
Such kisses as had made thy pure heart beat 
But yesterday still leave thee stone, my 
wife. 


Let me keep one 


Farewell, dear brow, dear mouth, dear hands, © 


dear feet! 
Thine is the freedom; mine, the fire, the 
knife. 


IV. 


Yet was it wonderful, when all is said, 
Heaven should desire thee? Nay; for thou 
wert far 
Above most women as God’s handmaids 
are; . 
Thy soul as flowers that bloom when day is 
fled; 
Thy purity as crown upon thy head; 
In all things lovely. There was naught to 
mar 
The jewel of thy nature, while a star 
Seemed thy sweet, steadfast love. Now, being 
dead, 
Thou, star-like, love-like, seekest heaven, 
while I 
Seem cast from heaven, like Satan, into hell. 
O darling, ask thy God to let me die— 
Thou who canst plead so nobly and so well, 
It shall be borne, so rest come by-and-by. 
Thou canst not answer? Then, once more, 


farewell! 
Vv. 
Sweet eyes, farewell; cold bosom, fare thee 
well; 


Farewell all joy, all love, all hope, all peace. 
Welcome, fierce pain, till Death do bid ye 
cease. 
Farewell, content. 
well. 
O mother of my child! Oh hell in hell, 

For which High God Himself hath no sur- 

cease, 

No straws of comfort such as gleaners lease 
From fields already harvested! This knell 
Rings ever in mine ears: ‘‘She gave her life 

In giving thee thy child.” What care had I, 
So that my rose bloomed on, if that Death’s 

knife 

Pruned each bud as it blossomed? Is to die 
To love no more, O exquisite, pale wife, 

. Or only to be deaf unto Love’s cry? 


My bride, my wife, fare- 


VI. 
Dear Love, I have grown selfish with this 
woe. 
I would that thou couldst hear, to comfort 
me; 
That some way thou couldst answer, just 
to be 


One heart-beat conscious of thy answer. Lo! 
I hear a voice like wandering winds that blow 
At eventide above a restless sea! 
Hast thou come back from heaven to set 
me free? 
Dost thou still love me? 
know? 
Thus spake her soul unto my listening soul: 
‘*Peace, peace, beloved! Love can never 
die, 
Though hearts that loved be dust. Should 
ages roll 
Between the present and the future, I 


Hath God let thee 
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Will hold thee more mine own than ere this 

dole 

Smote us like lightning from a cloudless 
sky. . 


VII. 


‘‘Nor, being God’s, am I less thine, my own; 

Nor have I gone forever. ‘Time will pass 
‘As fleet as April wind across young grass. 
And we will make Eternity our throne— 
We two, forever loving, and alone, 

Save for God’s handmaid Joy, and that sweet 

lass— 

Like to me as mine image in a glass— 
That I did leave with thee, our only one, 
Our little daughter. Love her for my sake; 

Yea, doubly, since she may not know my 

love. 

Now on thy heart she rests like the first flake 

Of snow upon a pollard tree; a dove 
She will seem by-and-by; and welcome make 

Her nest in that cold heart, while, from 

above, 


VIII. 


‘‘T, being by God permitted, will behold, 
And for thy joy wax gladder even here. 
Yea, love her without dross or measure, dear. 

Give her thy. grief-tried nature’s purest gold. 

Let even thy winter pain warm her with cold, 
As snow doth warm a flower, till without 

fear 
She blooms into the radiance of the year— 

Into the sunlight of thy peace; then hold 

And cherish her as théu didst cherish me. 
In truth, I leave her with thee as a pledge 

That I am still thy wife, though gone from 

thee: 
As for a space May lingers, while the sedge 

Yearns for her birds that skim the darkling sea, 
And mournful whispers haunt the river’s 


edge. 
IX. 
‘‘Thus love, like Spring, shall some day come 
again— 


Our love made patient by this present grief, 
Our love grown nobler through a grand belief, 
Grown perfect, as are noble souls through pain. 
Think not, O darling, this thy grief is vain, 
Or that all hope must sink upon this reef. 
Nay, as a weary gleaner clasps his sheaf, 
Clasp thou these blades of faith with might 
and main. 
For it is best—I tell thee it is best; 
I, knowing, tell thee. Dear, have faith; be 
strong; 
Take up this cross of living with a zest; 
Help others in their woe; make right of 
wrong. 
So shalt thou, glad at last, lie down to rest, 
And thy free soul soar upward like a song.” 


X. 


So be it, then, beloved. I can bear all, 
Knowing that thou art only gone a space; 
That some day I shall look upon thy face, 

And grief be lifted from me like a pall. 


' 
/ 
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God, who hath let thee answer my mad call, 
Hath shown me mercy past belief. His grace 
And comfort, at all times, in every place, 

I do petition, therefore, lest I fall, 

Borne down by mine own spirit. 

sleep; 
Sleep till my soul doth bid thy soul awake. 

Dream I am happy. Know not that I weep. 
Rest utterly; and I, for thy sweet sake, 

Will try to live as thou didst, that the deep 
Of death may bear me to thee, as a lake 


Dearest, 


XI. 


Doth bear a shattered vessel to the shore. 
Yea, sleep, my darling, and may bDlesséd 
dreams 
Make for thee life of death. To me all seems’ 
A conscious death disturbed by life’s fierce roar, 
A torture and a burden evermore. 
Existence’ ocean hath for me no gleams 
Such as greet other men beneath the beams 
Of hope’s fair sunrise. AJl that went before: 
Like a bright bird that heralds some proud 


ship, 
With sunlight on its breast and on its wings. 
Now pest following on black clouds that 
Ip 
Unto the blacker billows, with her brings 
Despair and Loss, like lovers lip to lip, 
And smites the blithe bird even while he 
sings. 


XII. 


But I will try to live as thou hast said— 
To bear this burden bravely, as a man 
Should bear all burdens. Yea, I will and can 
Grow worthier of thee, O most precious dead, 
And forcing back such tears as are unshed, 
Remember that dark life is but a span, 
While bright love is eternal. Lo! the plan 
On which all systems move, what man hath 
read? 
Being thus ignorant, what man would dare 
To change one line an atom—were the power 
Bestowed upon him—or to move one hair 
The littlest sphere? Hath any seen a flower 
Bepaint her tender leaves, or learned the fair, 
Exquisite secret of the Spring? The hour 


XIII. 
Hath come when grief-tried faith must live or 


ic, 

ee y: be slain or cherished. Most dread 

od, 

Being her God, Thou shalt be mine. Thy rod 
I wordless will endure, that by-and-by, 
Hearkening unto my spirit’s utmost cry, 

Thou stig grant that I tread where she hath 

trod, 

Leaving this anguish underneath the sod 
Which shall o’erspread our bodies, whiie on high 
Her soul shall be as wife unto my soul. 

Darling, once more, farewell! I will do all 
That thou hast asked, and more. These bells 

that toll 

Thy body’s death, lifting the awful pall 
Of doubt from my quick spirit, make it whole, 

And ae shall answer when thy God doth 

call. 
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‘* ¢ LISTEN,’ SAID THE MAIDEN.” 


THE THREE TETONS. 
BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


‘‘ TT is perfectly absurd for you to keep 

going to Europe in this way, sum- 
mer after summer,” remarked the Maiden, 
with the emphasis and exaggeration pe- 
culiar to younger sisters. 

‘“'We have only been twice,” murmur- 
ed the married sister, apologetically. 

‘“But once is enough. That is, if you 
haven’t seen Colorado, and the Yellow- 
stone, and Tacoma,and Alaska, and Yosem- 
ite. Of course one wants to go once—”’ 

‘‘T should think so,” murmured Mrs. 
Thayer. 

‘* And of course, if you want art, or his- 
tory, or architecture, or associations, you 
must go to Kurope for them. If you were 
going for the winter, or to study any- 
thing, I could understand it. But you 
are not. You are going only for the 
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‘summer and for scenery. And you will 


go straight to that miserable little Tyrol” — 

‘Miserable little Tyrol!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thayer, in dismay. 

—‘‘ When you might go to the Yellow- 
stone.” | 

‘*Do you really mean, Mabel, that if 
you were I’—Mrs. Thayer here grasped 
faintly for the married dignity which was 
her only hope in the struggle—‘‘ you 
would give up the Tyrol for the Yellow- 
stone ?” 

‘* Listen,” said the Maiden. Opening her 
latest guide-book, she read something to 
the effect that the best of the Rhine, the 
Hudson, and the Saguenay, the whole of 
Switzerland, the Pyramids of Egypt, Lake 
Maggiore, and the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
kansas combined would not begin to com- 
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pare with the glories of the National Park 
on the Yellowstone. 

‘“You can’t believe that everything in 
a guide-book is true.” 

‘‘ But if only a third of it is true, it is 
enough, as Mercutio would say.” The 
Maiden closed her book, and left the room 
with dignity. 

Mrs. Thayer continued her packing; 
continued it, indeed, with an increased en- 
ergy, which seemed to imply that nothing 
should ever induce her to desert the Tyrol. 
Still, it was disconcerting. Part of the 
pleasure of going to Europe is in being 
looked upon as a privileged creature by 
one’s envying friends; and to be actually 
looked down upon because one was going 
to the Tyrol was really quite unendurable. 
So it was with a little pat of added fierce- 
ness that the lady put more and more 
‘‘things” into her trunk, and if the lug- 
gage were to have been labelled at all, 
she would certainly have fastened a tag 
to it marked very conspicuously, ‘‘ Tyrol.” 

Nevertheless, in the seclusion of her 
own chamber that night, she might have 
been heard to say to her husband, with de- 
cision, ‘‘ Henry, I think it is very foolish 
for you to insist on going to Kurope in 
this way, summer after summer.” 

‘“We have only been twice,” murmur- 
ed Henry, in some astonishment. 

‘‘But once is enough. ‘That is, until 
we have seen something of our own coun- 
try. Of course one wants to go once—” 

‘‘T have noticed that one did,” mur- 
mured the Imperturbable. 

‘And of course, if you want art, or 
history, or associations, or architecture, 
you must go to Europe for them. Or if 
you want to study something. But we 
-are only going for the summer, and to 
see scenery, and I don’t suppose any 
scenery in Europe can compare with what 
there is in the Northwest. The guide- 
books say—” | 

‘“My dear, you surely don’t believe all 
the guide-books say to be true.” 

‘“Tf only an eighth of it is true, we 
ought to see it,” said Mrs. Thayer, with 
great decision. 

So it happened that at the breakfast 
table Mrs. Thayer, known henceforth in 
these pages as the Convert, announced 
that as Henry was so anxious to go to the 
Yellowstone, she had consented to give 
up the Tyrol, Mr. Thayer having merely 
stipulated that, for sacrificing his ocean 
voyage, he would be allowed to take the 
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party as far as St. Paul by way of the 
Great Lakes. 

At St. Paul they would meet the Ruth- 
vens, who should come up from their 
ranch to join the party—Anna and Don- © 
ald Ruthven, better known to their im- 
mediate friends as the Romantic and the. 
Man of Sense. It had been harder to per- 
suade the Man of Sense to give up his 
ranch than to induce the Imperturbable 
to sacrifice his trip to Europe; but the Ro- 
mantic had, of course, carried the day at 
last, and the afternoon of the 9th of Au- 
gust found them all dining merrily in the 
dining car of the Northern Pacific, as the 
long train swept slowly out of St. Paul. 

‘* Oh, Mabel, look at the wind on that 
field of grain! It is perfectly lovely!” 
exclaimed the Convert. 

‘*T know it,” said the Maiden, without, 
however, lifting her eyes from her omelet 
and hot rolls. ‘‘But don’t call my at- 
tention to it. Papa said if I wrote any- 
thing more in my letters about the ‘wav- 
ing wheat fields of Dakota,’ or that fish 
that people are always catching in a cold 
river at the Yellowstone and cooking ina 
hot one without taking it off the hook, 
or the egg that they are forever boiling in 
a geyser, he should stop corresponding 
with me; and papa’s letters, you know, 
are valuable. Hesaid I was only to men- 
tion it in case I found that we could catch 
and boil the fish in the same river.” 

At four o’clock that afternoon they en- 
tered the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri. 
Whist and magazines were discarded, and 
for two or three hours no other amuse- 
ment was necessary than to look from the 
car windows. Almost in a few minutes, 
as it seemed, they had passed from broad 
level tracts like the Kansas prairies to 
plains dotted so thickly with the little low 
round hills known as buttes that the com- 
parison of a checker-board covered with 
checkers was the first to suggest itself. 
Sometimes the buttes rose higher in fan- 
tastic pinnacles and grotesque turrets, but 
as a rule they were little and low and 
round, owing their impressiveness not to 
what they were, but to the testimony that 
they bore to the tremendous agencies 
which had made them what they were. 
For these were no soft grass-grown hills, 
neither were they splendid masses of great 
rock. Their hardness and roughness were 
more terrible than those of rock, as a hu- 
man face wrinkled and scarred with 
wounds is more terrible than one cut out 


THE 


THREE TETONS. 


of stone. For these had 
been mounds of beautiful 
soft gray or blue clay, with 
streaks of innocent lignite, 
till terrific pressure or cen- 


turies of consuming heat 


had made them what they 


are—masses of conglomer- 


ate hard as rock, but many, 
colored as a painted wall, 
wearing still the sign of 
their constant martyrdom 
in rings of pale blue fire showing half-way 
up at the surface, the sure signal that the 
pale blue clay that is still pale shall yield 
at last,though it taketen thousand years, 
to the silent force that is eating its heart 
out, and has left its sides worn and wrin- 
kled with the slow agony. 

As they left the cars at Livingston the 
heat in the valley was intense. Only 
three hours more, and they would be in 
the marvellous precincts of the Park. 

Patience! The Maiden kept repeating it 
softly to herself, for her heart was heavy 
with unspoken dread. She knew her 
guide-book; she knew that this approach 
to the Park from Livingston was count- 
ed one of the wonders of the trip. She 
knew that they were passing through the 
‘Gate to the Mountains,” and that this 
was the lower cafion of the Yellowstone. 
But she had been through Colorado, and 
refused to accept this for a cafion. For- 
tunately the Convert had never been to 
Colorado. The Maiden noticed, with a 
sense of relief, that her sister was really 
quite delighted with the scene, and was 
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convinced that this was a canon. She 
saw her listening with awe to the famil- 
iar fact that mountains which looked in 
the translucent atmosphere as if you could 
reach them in a few minutes were really 
ten or twelve miles away. It was much 
to be thankful for that the Convert had 
nothing but the Tyrol with which to com- 
pare this first cafion of the Yellowstone; 
but for her, who had seen Colorado, ah! 
what should she do if the Yellowstone 
were not so fine, after all, as the Royal 
Gorge and Mosquito Pass and Clear Creek 
Cafion and the tiny Green Lake at George- 
town ? . 

‘“ Are you a coupon, sir?” asked a quiet 
voice as they stepped from the cars at 
Cinnabar. 

6 No.” 

‘“Would you like my team, then ?” 

a4 Yes.” 

It was one of those inspirations which 
sometimes do not deceive the impulsive 
traveller. Concord coaches with inviting 
outside seats stood about, and the Convert 
was gazing at them rather longingly, with 
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the reminiscences they suggested of jolly 
times in her youth at the White Moun- 
tains. But the Man of Sense knew a man 
when he saw one. Any one so unlike a 
New York hackman as this quiet fellow 
with a team not intended to interfere with 
the ‘‘coupons” was a person to be culti- 
vated. Into his three-seated vehicle they 
stepped at once. 

The road was not yet reassuring. It 
was dull, dusty, glaring, and disappoint- 
ing. It brightened a little as they enter- 
ed the Park; there began to be pretty 
streams tumbling gracefully over rather 
fine rocks, with occasionally a nice little 
view or picturesque wall of stone. But 
the heart of the Maiden confessed to it- 
self that they need not have come two or 
three thousand miles to see that; it was 
quite as pretty up at the dear little White 
Hills in New Hampshire, and a thousand 
times lovelier in Colorado! 

On they crept; up the steep, narrow 
road, through cold, dull woods of unin- 
teresting dead trees. Really it was al- 
most horrid! 

Then suddenly, without an instant’s 
warning, they swept into a magnificent 
natural plaza. Mountains hemmed it in, 
rising one above another, and giving 
glimpses through the rifts between them 
of those rare and glorious views which 
are not frequent in the Park, but which 
do exist, though the traveller, bewildered 
with greater and finer wonders, reaches a 
point when he takes a mere ‘‘ view” as a 
matter of course, hardly noticed, and pass- 
ed over in his diary without comment. 
Mountains to right of them, mountains in 
front of them, mountains behind them, 
though the plaza was itself so high and 
‘so open that there was no stifling sense 
of being shut in by mountains, as there is 
at the Profile House in New Hampshire, 
for instance; and to the left of them— 
what ? 

Apparently a sheeted mountain, ready 
for burial. Between the dark hills ris- 
ing like sentinels around it a plateau of 
many acres, with great terraces leading 
up to it, lay covered, not with snow, but 
with something white as snow, thrown 
alike over plateau and terrace; cold, spec- 
tral, weirdly silent in the faint dusk just 
lit by a young moon. It was not dead; 
Vesuvius itself were hardly more alive; 
for this was the mountain of the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, with a fiery and living 
torture at its heart and in all its veins. 
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‘“You mean,” said the Man of Sense, 
when the Romantic had reached this 
stage of explanation, ‘‘that what looks 
like ice, a frozen Niagara, is really rock, 
built up of a deposit chiefly calcareous, 
taken up in solution by the hot water 
forcing its way to the surface through 
cretaceous strata, and then solidified by 
evaporation.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the Romantic, meekly, 
‘that is what I meant.” 

‘‘And you were quite right, my dear. 
That is exactly what it is.” 

In another moment they were at the 
steps of the hotel, gazing curiously at the 
long and wide veranda, eloquent of at least 
one place left in the United States where it 
is still possible to ‘‘ rough it.” Complete 
emancipation from Worth spoke in the 
flannel dresses of the ladies, the booted, 
belted, and spurred appearance of the gen- 
tlemen, the broad sombreros of the wait- 
ing guides. Piazza chairs there were in 
abundance, but nobody seemed to be occu- 
pyingthem. Noone wanted to rest. This 
was no weary waiting-place for tired chap- 
erons watching for the young people to 
come back from their ‘‘ good times.” The 
chaperons themselves were having the 
‘“good times.” Pacing the piazza, lean- 
ing over the railing to gaze at the new- 
comers, chatting in eager groups full of 
excitement over to-day’s excursion or to- 
morrow’s plans, all was gay alertness, the 
cheerful restlessness of people whose veins 
are alive with keen vitality. 

Nor was the charm lost when they 
stepped within. The immense cool spaces 
of the corridors, the walls thickly studded 
with horns of the elk and deer and with 
heads of the buffalo and mountain sheep, 
the hard floors on which lynx, wild-cat, 
and bear, stuffed, but singularly life-like, 
seemed to be running about at ease—all 
spoke of strange and new experience. 

‘“Oh, Anna,” exclaimed the Maiden, in 
a burst of relief from her overcharged 
heart, ‘‘ the uniqueness has begun!” 

‘T notice,” said the Man of Sense, ‘‘a 
pleasing absence of band, and of halls for 
dancing. It argues well for a place where 
people are having too good a time in oth- 
er ways to care to dance.” 

Pleasant little parlors there were, but 
the great corridors upstairs, fitted up with 
fireplaces and easy-chairs and tables, were 
evidently the favorite lounging-places, if 
indeed at the Yellowstone any one ever 
wanted to lounge. 
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“‘Talways supposed it was the Hot | 


Springs that were mammoth—didn’t 
you?—but it seems it’s the bed- 


rooms,’’ said the Convert, as she was _ 


ushered into a corner chamber with 
four immense windows, and a ceiling 
so high that, as the Man of Sense re- 
marked, any angels watching over 
their slumbers would be too far away 
for practical assistance in case of 
burglars. 

‘“You are right, my dear, as you 
always are,” said the Man of Sense, 
later, as they descended to the sup- 
per-room. ‘‘It is evidently the bed- 
rooms that are mammoth, not the 
chops.” He looked ruefully at the 
morsel of mutton which was sup- 
posed to raise canned peaches and 
very thin cake to the dignity of 

“supper.” | 

They would stay here another day, 
for they knew that the great springs 
and the terraces, known at the hotel 
as the ‘‘ Formation,” were well worth 
being more than gazed at from 
the piazza. The gentlemen 
after supper sauntered to the 


office to study into the best pen 
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methods of travelling 

through the Park 

when they should be 

ready to leave the 

springs, and the ladies 

lingered in the halls, 
and wandered out on the 
piazzas, amused beyond 
measure at what the Maid- 
en had well described as 
the ‘‘ uniqueness” of the 
Mammoth Hot Springs as 
a summer hotel. 

The gentlemen soon re- 
turned, but with puzzled 
brows. It seemed that 
with all their much study- 
ing of guide-books they 
had come quite unprepared 
for the genuine emergency. 

‘* Did you know that the 
upper geyser basin is fifty- 
six miles from here, and 
that the lake is over seven- 
ty and the falls and the ca- 
fion nearly seventy miles?” 
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‘Mercy, no!” exclaimed the ladies. 

‘‘ And that if we go by the stage route 
we shall be expected to make the whole of 
that fifty-six miles to the upper geysers in 
one day? ‘To think that we gave up go- 
ing out of the Park by way of Beaver 
Canon, because they said it would be a 
hundred miles’ staging that we should have 
to do in two days, only to get here and 
find that fifty miles’ staging a day is the 
average expected of us all through the 
Park!” 

‘‘Hortunately, though, we are not what 
Phillips calls ‘coupons,’” added the Man 
of Sense. ‘Their tickets allow them five 
days in the Park, which sounds beauti- 
fully when you are in New York. But 
the trip in the cars from Livingston to 
Cinnabar is counted as one of the days; 
they get here at the springs about seven 
o’clock of that day, when it is too dark to 
do anything but look at the Formation 
from the piazza, and they leave after a 
half-past-six breakfast the next morning 
for that awful fifty-six miles by stage to 
the upper geysers. They get there about 
seven o'clock at night, and leave again 
right after breakfast the next morning for 
the forty-mile trip to the falls. They 
can’t go to the lake at all, for there is no 
accommodation there for the night, and it 
is too long a jaunt for one day even to 
these inveterate stages. So they have a 
little longer respite than usual at the falls; 
but they leave at eleven o’clock to spend 
the whole of their last two precious days 
in getting back where they started from, 
over precisely the same road!” 

‘“The life of a ‘coupon’ cannot be 
worth living,” murmured the Impertur- 
bable, with solemnity. 

‘“Under these circumstances,” an- 
nounced the Man of Resources, ‘‘ we think 
of hiring our own private team to go as 
we please.”’ 

‘*Of course,”’ exclaimed the ladies. 

‘*But even then there are difficulties. 
There are only four hotels in the Park 
after we leave here, and one of these we 
shall have to reach every night at all haz- 
ards. By paying our four dollars a day 
at these hotels we shall be better off than 
the unfortunate ‘coupons’ in being able 
to stay at each place as long as we please; 
but we can’t go to the lake any better 
than they can.” 

‘‘So with this combination of circum- 
stances,” continued the Man of Resources, 
‘“ what do you say to providing ourselves 
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with a complete outfit, and camping 
out?” 

‘Perfectly lovely!” exclaimed the la- 
dies. 

It can do no possible harm to tell the 
whole truth about the Yellowstone, and to 
acknowledge that while the great Park con- 
tains certainly the seven wonders of the 
world in natural magnificence, the great 
spaces between these different wonders are 
immense distances of utterly uninteresting 
scenery, which one traverses over roads 
covered with a white blinding dust which 
is very nearly intolerable. It is true that 
the hot springs, and the geysers, and the 
Paint Pots, and the falls, and the cafion, 
and the lake, and the many-colored pools, 
are worth any amount of trouble in get- 
ting to them; but it is also true that they 
are worth taking any amount of trouble 
to lessen the trouble; and since it could 
all be removed by so simple a thing as a 
few rails and a locomotive, it is certainly 
a pity that a state of things should be left 
existing which prevents the very young, 
the very old, the very fastidious, or the 
very weak, from enjoying the real won- 
ders of such a journey. 

In the mean time, however, there is no 
railway, and our friends, as the next best 
thing, would hire special teams and camp 
out. The Man of Sense at once hurried 
back to the office, and could be heard giv- 
ing royal orders for a princely retinue of 
teams, saddle-horses, guides, cooks, tents, 
and supplies, till he was arrested by a fiery 
glance from the Parsimonious. 

‘‘T have been talking with Phillips,” she 
announced. ‘‘ He has an outfit, and will 
let us have two four-horse teams and two 
saddle-horses, a cook, two wall tents, with 
mattresses and all utensils, for twenty-five 
dollars a day.” 

‘‘ Bravo, Romantic!” 

‘You know how much we liked him 
when he drove us up from Cinnabar. I 
am inclined to trust him because he said, 
frankly, when we asked him how he 
thought we should like camping out, that 
the ladies of the last party didn’t like it 
at all. And he thinks we could lay in 
enough supplies to last us ten days for 
seventy-five dollars. That would be three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars in all for 
ten days, or six dollars and fifty cents per 
day apiece.” 

‘*Most noble lady!” 

“If we went as the ‘coupons’ do, it 
would cost us nine dollars per day apiece 
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—five for staging, and four for hotels. 
Only,” she confessed, with a sigh, ‘‘ we 
shall have to stay more days going our 
way.” 

‘*But we shall have ten days in the 
Park, and ever so much more fun, for only 
twenty dollars apiece more than we should 
have to pay for five days and precious 
little fun on the regular routes.”’ 

‘‘It is done,” said the Man of Sense. 

‘‘And the seventy-five dollars for sup- 
plies,” added the Maiden, ‘‘ will include 
beer and a dog.” 

‘‘So that if we are lost on any of the 
alpine solitudes which you insist exist in 
the Park, we can eat dog ?” 

That night they slept the sleep of the 
just, waking to a cloudless morning for 
their tramp over the Formation. 

Phillips being busy with preparations 
for camping, Joseph was pressed into ser- 
vice as guide. It was very cool in the 
corridors of the hotel, but a single step 
from the piazza proved their light satteen 
travelling dresses more comfortable than 
the blue flannel gowns still waiting for 
the reputed frost of the Yellowstone. Col- 
ored glasses were necessary to shield the 
eyes from the intense-glare in the sunlight 
of the snowy terraces, dropping one after 


another for two miles from the dark pine 
woods above and around them, like a se- 
ries of beautiful frozen cascades. 

‘‘T notice there is only one man who 
has the courage for figures,” said the Man 
of Sense, referring to his guide-books as 
they crossed the white plateau at the base 
of the extinct springs, and paused at the 
foot of Old Liberty Cap, the cone of an 
extinct geyser, towering fifty feet into the 
air. ‘* He seems to know all about it, and 
declares that it took just fifty-four cen- 
turies to build up this thing.” 

‘‘I can tell you who he is,” said the 
knowing Joseph, with a laugh. ‘‘He’s 
the man that tells you the Boiling River 
puts fifty thousand barrels of hot water 
into the Gardiner every twenty-four hours. 
I’ve often told him he’d oughter have let 
us know when he was going to measure it.” 

‘‘* Any estimate of the age of the lower 
terrace would be purely conjectural,’” 
read the Man of Sense from another 
guide-book. ‘Still, I suppose there is 
no doubt about its being a matter of 
centuries. In that case, how soon do 
they expect to finish repairing the Devil’s 
Thumb?” 

For they had walked over to the smaller 
column, which was not only extinct, but 
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crumbling with age and decrepitude. Art 
was endeavoring to assist nature, and re- 
pair the waste by bringing water from 
the hot springs just above in wooden 
troughs, letting it trickle down the sides 
of the cone and evaporate, to leave its 
snowy deposit to repair the ravages of 
time. 

‘‘ Well, that feller that knows so much 
about the figgers,” explained Joseph, 
‘“says the Orange Geyser builds a foot in 
acentury. And he says the hot springs 
will deposit a sixteenth of an inch in four 
days. All I know about it is that I can 
put a beer bottle under some of the fall- 
ing water, and turn it round once or twice, 
and have it beautifully coated over, with 
a white crust that won’t crumble, in a day 
or two.” 

‘*Question: if you can coat a beer bot- 
tle in a day or two, how long will it take 
to build a geyser cone? Come, Mabel, 
you were last at your books.” 

‘‘Wifty-four centuries,” answered the 
Maiden, promptly. 

‘‘Correct. You may go up tothe head ;” 
and the Imperturbable pointed to the up- 
per terrace towering above them. 

It was not at all a steep climb, but they 
had to be wary about stepping into the 
little rills of hot water trickling down 
from the upper springs. 

‘“What is that dust?” exclaimed the 
Convert, suddenly. ‘‘I never saw dust 
rising from i ice before.” 

mi Well, marm,” said the smiling Jo- 
seph, ‘‘ in the first place, ’tain’t dust; and 
in the next place, ’tain’t ice. The dust is 
steam, and the ice is formation.” 

‘‘Of course,” said the Convert. ‘I 
ought to have known. But I can’t divest 
myself of the idea that all this white rock 
is arctic snow.” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said the Im- 
perturbable; ‘‘this isn’t exactly what I 
should call arctic.” 

He had been, with the Maiden, the first 
to reach the top, and was gazing into the 
depths of the first of the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. The wind had blown toward 
him a sudden whiff of the hot sulphurous 
steam, and he had stepped back quickly, 
only to find that he had stumbled into 
one of the innocent-looking rills, that was 
decidedly warm even through his boot. 

But what a magnificent sight it was! 
The whole snowy mass that had looked 
cold and silent under the pale moon the 
night before was now showings gleaming, 
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pulsating with life under the morning sun. 
For perhaps a hundred acres the white 
surface was studded with brilliant pools, 
set like jewels, clear as diamonds, lovelier 
in color than opals, in rims of fretted 
frost delicate as lace and firm as marble. 
Over these coralline edges trickles softly 
the gentle overflow of the lovely lakes, 
falling, falling, tremulously and without a 
sound, over the fluted reed-like columns 
of the terraces below, only to leave them 
harder than they were before. 

‘‘Isn’t it incredible,” said the Man of 
Sense, ‘‘that water so particularly clear 
should hold anything in solution so bet 
ticularly hard ?” 

‘IT don’t know,” murmured the Imper- 
turbable, dreamily. ‘‘Tt’s like the care- 
less remark of a woman who has packed 
her trunks for Europe that some time she 
would like to go to the Yellowstone; it 
sounds remarkably simple, but you will 
find before long that there is an adaman- 
tine purpose at the bottom of it.” 

They had reached by this time the cu- 
rious little lake with hot springs bubbling 
up on one side of it, so that by choosing 
your spot you could have a bath at any 
temperature you pleased. 

‘‘Them as likes their bath hot goes in 
on the left,” explained the intelligent Jo- 
seph, ‘‘and them as likes it cold goes in 
on the right, and them as likes it middlin’ 
goes in in the middle.” 

They looked patiently at all the curios- 
ities which Joseph insisted upon their see- 
ing in the woods; but were glad to emerge 
at another part of the terraces, where the 
view seemed even finer than before. No- 
thing but the warm bright air about them 
served to remind them that it was not 
winter. Even the exquisite coloring of 
the water, a lovely robin’s-egg blue, and 
the almost gorgeous coloring of the ter- 
races where part of the deposit had form- 
ed in columns or streaks of the richest 
orange and red, or of the daintiest pink 
or creamy yellow, failed to detract from 
the general effect of acres upon acres of 
snow and ice. 

It seemed almost as if in this vast area 
every square inch was worth bending 
down to examine. They took a last lin- 
gering look at Cleopatra’s Bowl, and then 
began the easy descent. How softly 
and slowly these noiseless little rills, not 
in the least like restless, turbulent cas- 
cades, slip over the rim of their beau- 
tiful basins and down the fluted walls 
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of the terraces, may be judged from the 
fact that Joseph told them they could only 
go down the way they were descending, 
because the wind that day was blowing 
the overflow toward the other side. 

‘‘Ah!” said the Maiden, with a happy 
sigh; ‘‘it has been like going to Pompeii 
and Venice and the Alps and the Milan 
Cathedral and the arctic regions all in 
one morning.” 

Half past nine the next morning! The 
unfortunate ‘‘coupons” had_ breakfasted 
three hours before, and had whirled away 
on their mad career through the Park to 
reach the upper geysers before dark, with- 
out having seen anything more of the For- 
mation than is visible from the hotel pi- 
azza. But the Man of Sense had decided 
that his party should camp for the night 
where the ‘‘coupons” merely dined; so 
there was no hurry for them about start- 
ing, and they had indulged in a leisurely 
and quiet breakfast. 

‘‘Leisurely and quiet are aol adjec- 
tives,” comments the Imperturbable, look- 
ing over my shoulder. ‘*They seem to 
express a good deal, and yet they don’t 
tell anything. It was leisurely, because 
even the hard-hearted waiter took pity on 
my piece of steak this morning, and of- 
fered to get me another, for which I had 
to wait; and it was quiet, because I had 
discovered vhat nothing was gained by 
making a row.’ 

Immediately afterward thes were sum- 
moned to the piazza. The caravan was 
ready, and Phillips wished the comments 
of his patrons before starting the team 
with supplies ahead, that luncheon might 
be ready for the party wherever they 
might decide to take their ‘‘ nooning.”’ 

The Romantic and the Maiden were in 
ecstasies. It is true the noble steeds were 
not exactly champing their bits with im- 
patience to be off, nor was there anything 
princely in the general appearance of the 
retinue. There was, indeed, a somewhat 
striking lkeness to a prairie schooner 
about each of the teams, and the saddle- 
horses presented every guarantee that 
they would be ‘“‘safe.” But it was all 
redolent of fun and freedom and ‘‘ good 
times.” It was very complete. Straps 
and buckles and little bags and boxes 
were fastened to the wagons for every 
conceivable necessity. The camera was 
slung neatly to the canvas roof, the lan- 
tern hung bewitchingly over the canvas 
for the tents, beer peeped from under the 
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driver’s seat, and Bob was wagging his 
tail in his eagerness to start. 

‘All right, Phillips,” was the final ver- 
dict, and with a wave of his hand, and the 
royal edict to the cook, ‘‘ Lunch on the 
Gardiner; we'll be there by one o’clock,” 
Phillips dismissed the vehicle of tents and 
supplies, while the ladies went in to fin- 
ish packing the trunks to be left behind, 
and the travelling bags to be taken with 
them. 

In another hour they too were ready 
to start. Nothing daunted their enthu- 
siasm, for they had confidence in Phillips. 

The start was certainly a great success. 
The day was heavenly; the roads for a 
few miles are exceedingly good, especial- 
ly as you sweep through the grand and 
impressive ‘‘Golden Gate,” and the fine 
white dust and glare had not as yet be- 
come intolerable. , 

So they were still unwearied and en- 
thusiastic when at one o’clock they look- 
ed down from the brow of a little hill to 
see a camp fire burning brightly on the 
edge of a pine wood, grass studded with 
blue gentians spread for a carpet at their 
feet, the Gardiner River flowing cheerily 
within easy reach, and mountains with 
light snow on them beautiful in the dis- 
tance. 

And it was their own, their very own, 
camp fire! A hot luncheon was ready 
for them, and the delicious odor in the 
air was coffee. When the Romantic pro- 
duced napkins, their happiness was com- 
plete. 

An hour or two after luncheon, how- 
ever, the long drive began to grow te- 
dious. 

‘“‘When does the scenery begin?” in- 
quired the Convert, wearily. 

‘Well, there isn’t much scenery,” ac- 
knowledged Phillips, ‘till you get to the 
Morris Basin, where we camp to-night. 
Then you'll have scenery enough.” 

‘‘But there are the Obsidian Cliffs,” 
said the Maiden, anxiously. 

“Obsidian Cliffs?” ejaculated ‘Phillips. 
‘“Why, you ain’t expecting much from 
them, are you 2” 

‘Yes, I was, 
a little sadly. 

‘“ Why, they’re nothing in the world 
but glass.” 

“But I don’t see a mountain of glass 
every day; and the guide-books say that 
the cliffs ‘ glisten in the sun like burnish- 
ed silver.’”’ . 


”* murmured the Maiden, 
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- Phillips had the cruelty to laugh. 
‘“How can they glisten lke burnished 
silver when they’re black as ink ?” 

‘‘Black as ink!” 

‘Yes, black as ink.” 

but, ehillips,” said thé Man’ ‘of 
Sense, taking pity on the absolute dis- 
may in the Maiden’s face, ‘‘they’re vol- 
canic and basaltic, and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know. And another of 
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the guide-books says they are probably 
unequalled in the world.” 

‘“May be unequalled obsidian,” replied 
Phillips, dryly; ‘‘but they ain’t un- 
equalled cliffs, by a long shot. Now are 
they ?” 

They were at a loss to understand this 
abrupt question till they noticed that he 
had stopped the team suddenly. 


It was impossible not to laugh. In his 
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eagerness to have them judge for them- 
selves, independent of guide-book influ- 
ence, Phillips had driven them almost 
past the cliffs without their noticing that 
there were any cliffs. Of course they 
are something one wants to see, and it is 
interesting to know that the road ingen- 
iously built by Colonel Norris over the 
blocks of obsidian that had fallen where 
the road must go is probably the only 
piece of glass road in the world. Not to 
be turned back by a massive barrier that 
could not be hewn nor drilled nor blast- 
ed, Colonel Norris built great fires on the 
blocks, expanding the glass, and then had 
his men deluge the fires with cold water 
from Beaver Lake, cooling the brittle 
glass so suddenly that great masses of it 
were broken up. The road was then 
buult for half a mile with this novel ma- 
terial. 

Nevertheless the cliffs are hardly a 
‘‘value” in the scenic effect. Far from 
‘‘elistening like burnished silver,” they 
are merely a big mass of black rock streak- 
ed with gray, though small bits of the ob- 
sidian picked up from the road have the 
cold black glitter of jet in the sunshine. 

It was five o’clock when they entered 
the Norris Geyser Basin. 

‘‘T hope we’re in time for you to see the 
Monarch to-night,” said Phillips. 

‘‘Never mind if we’re not,” said the 
Man of Sense, cheerfully. ‘‘If we’re 
too late, we can run over and see him to- 
morrow morning before breakfast.” 

‘“No, you can’t,” said Phillips. ‘‘The 
Monarch Geyser 7s a monarch up here in 
the Park. 
you get ready; you’ve got to go when he’s 
ready.” 

They laughed at this reminder that na- 
ture here was the despot, and that sight- 
seeing in Wyoming was something differ- 
ent from hunting up a cathedral or a wa- 
ter-fall. 

‘‘He goes off about six,” announced 
Phillips. 

‘All right; we’ll take a look at him. 
Where is he?” asked the Imperturbable, 
gazing about as if so lordly a creature 
ought to be visible from any stand-point. 

‘‘He’s half a mile up the road there. 
If you lke the walk, dinner’ll be ready 
when you get back.” 

They were thankful for the walk; they 
were tired, but only tired of driving. 

Half a mile up the road they did indeed 
come upon their first geysers, not as yet 
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any great or famous ones, but a whole 

field of innumerable little ones, bubbling, 

burning, boiling away, and sending up 

their columns of white steam—a curious 
sight certainly to the blasé sight - seer 

weary of cathedrals. 

‘“But they’re exactly like the pictures 
of them,’ said the Romantic, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

‘‘“What would you have, my dear? I 
am lost in speculation when I attempt to 
conceive what your verdict would have 
been if they had not looked like the pic- 
tures of them.” 

‘“And the coloring!” exclaimed the 
Convert. ‘‘Look at those pools! One 
is turquoise blue, and one is a splendid 
orange, and one is rose-color, and one is 
the richest crimson.” 

‘* But don’t stop,” said the Maiden, pite- 
ously. ‘‘I know the Monarch will go off 
before we get there.” 

‘‘No hurry,” said the Man of Sense, as 
they turned back to the road. ‘‘ Nothing 
ever goes off till the Romantic gets there.” 

A few minutes later they saw where 
the Monarch must be, though there were 
as yet no signs of him, from a group of 
people waiting patiently upon the rocks. 

‘‘ How do you dare to sit so near the 
crater?” asked the Convert, noticing that 
the group were hardly twenty feet from 
a chasm that was expected momently to 
send up eighty feet of boiling water. 

‘‘Oh, the water never splashes on the 
rocks,” was the confident reply. ‘‘It just 
goes up and comes right down.” 

‘‘And how long have you been wait- 
ing ?” 

‘“An hour,” was the reply, with a sigh. 

‘‘Never mind,” said the Man of Sense; 
‘it’s all right now. Announce to his Ma- 
jesty,” turning gravely to the Maiden, 
‘‘that the Romantic is waiting.” 
~ In ludicrous answer to his jest, just as 
he finished speaking there was a rumble 
and a roar, and behold! his Majesty was 
there. 

In five minutes he had gone again, but 
it was a magnificent sight. 

No hour could be so enchanting for 
these geysers as one just before twilight, 
when a wintry sunset lingers in the sky, 
and the whole expanse of white forma- 
tion, dotted with columns of white curling 
steam and glowing pools of water that 
seem to hold ‘‘the light that never was on 
sea or land,” has all the effect of one of 
Landseer’s lovely, lonely landscapes, lit 
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with a coloring of its own, and truly nei- 
ther of the sea nor land. 

Oh, why would it grow dark? Nothing 
but the gathering darkness would ever 
have sent them home. Yes, home; for 
the little camp that had been pitched for 
the night, with its glowing fire and its 
' waiting dinner, lent a ‘‘ value” of unmis- 
takable cozy comfort to the grandeur of 
the Yellowstone Park. 

It was a pretty scene where the camp 
had been pitched. Close by gleamed the 
dozen white tents that formed the hotel 
where the ‘‘ coupons” dine, while the green 
expanse of pretty meadow, shut in by pines 
glowing with the rich red light of sunset, 
was dotted with the tents of travellers 
camping out. Brightly flowed the river 
past the tents; brightly gleamed the camp 
fires through the trees; brightly glowed 
the faces round the tempting dinner on 
the grass. 

At nine o’clock the Maiden disappeared 
in the ladies’ tent. Only, however, to 
emerge looking prettier than ever. She 
had completely changed her costume, and 
was a lovely ‘‘ value” in the landscape as 
she stood holding back the white canvas 
of the tent door, while the fire-light played 
on her skirt of heavy crimson flannel, her 
little tight-fitting jacket of dark blue edged 
with Astrakhan, and the tiny cap of Astra- 
khan and blue set jauntily on her golden 
curls. 

‘Well, Mabel ?” 

‘‘ We dress for the night at the Yellow- 
stone instead of undressing,” explained the 
Maiden, with dignity. ‘‘It is warm now, 
but there will be a frost before morning. 
Phillips says so.” 

‘* But, Mabel, if the thing is to be cold 
at the Yellowstone, you want to be cold. 
You never can go home properly and tell 
people that you were half frozen in Au- 
cust, if you wear all that furry armor.” 

‘Yes, I can. That is the point of it. 
You must be cold with all your winter 
things on. Anybody could be cold with 
only a summer overcoat.” 

It seemed incredible that they could 
need all the blankets Phillips had pro- 
vided. 

‘* But then, when you think of it,” said 
the Man of Sense, ‘‘ we’re a thousand feet 
higher above the sea than the top of 
Mount Washington. Why shouldn’t we 
be cold?” 

And they were cold before morning. 
That is, they didn’t suffer, for there were 


breakfast, in spite of the camp fire. 
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wraps in abundance, and the delicious in- 
vigorating air playing around them was 
something quite unlike the deathly chill 
of a cold chamber. | 

‘“Hot water, fresh from the spring!” 
was the novel cry outside the tent of the 
ladies. ‘‘ You can’t have cream in your 
coffee, for the milk froze in the pail; but 
the hot pool didn’t freeze, by a good deal. 
Come out and see the frost.” ) 

But quickly as the ladies dressed, 
spurred to activity by the splendid air, 
the desire to get out, and the tempting 
sputtering of bacon evidently turning 
crisp over a fire just outside their tent, 
the frost was almost gone before they 
came out to look at it. As soon.as the 
sun goes down at the Yellowstone it is 
singularly cold, but as soon as the sun 
comes up it is singularly warm. 

‘‘T wonder what makes it seem so 
heavenly?” said the Romantic. “‘It is 
just like a June morning, in spite of the 
cold and the absence of roses.” : 

‘‘T know what it is, Anna,” said the 
Maiden, slyly. ‘‘It’s the beautiful still- 
ness. You pretend that you like those 
horrid Kansas winds at the ranch, but 
you don’t. There isn’t any wind; that’s 
what makes it so lovely.” 

Undoubtedly it was. The slightest 
breeze of the clear cold air might have 
destroyed the charm of the out-of-doors 
But 
there was not a zephyr moving. The de- 
licious crisp freshness simply existed all 
around you, ready for the breathing, but 
not fluttering so much as the hem of your 
garment. 

And now to break camp and away; 
that is, they would leave Johnson and 
Sam to break camp, and they would 
‘‘away.” As they were to stop at the 
Gibbon Paint Pots, there would be time 
for Johnson and the camping “‘ outfit” to 
pass them later on the road, and have 
luncheon ready for them at the head of 
the Gibbon Cafion. 

All was stir and excitement. ._Twenty or 
more different encampments were break- 
ing up; horsemen galloped away toward 
the Firehole or toward the springs; pa- 
tient wagons took their heavy loads of 
camp equipage and toiled after the eager 
horsemen. Nothing was left of the little 
settlement that had been so full of life 
the night before but the quiet tents of the 
hotel, where even now dinner was being 
prepared for the next ‘‘ coupons.” 
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The Man of Sense and the Maiden would 
ride that morning. The day before it had 
been too hot, and the saddle-horses had 
been allowed to plod along by the wagons. 
In the afternoon it would be again too 
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‘“T don’t see why they associate every- 
thing around here with Satan, just because 
it is hot,” said the Romantic. ‘‘ Those 
little white puffs are pretty enough to 
make it seem as if it were here that they 
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“SHE STOOD HOLDING BACK THE CANVAS OF THE TENT,”’ 


hot, perhaps; but at eight o’clock nothing 
could be more tempting than a ride as far 
as the Paint Pots. 

The road led them by the field of gey- 
sers, looking strangely different in the 
bright morning air. More than a hun- 
dred of them seemed to be ‘‘ up and at it,” 
sending up their light curling wreaths of 
steam with a zeal that never flags, even 
with the thermometer about them at 40° 
below zero. 


were manufactured for the sky. Nature 
never thought we should come up here to 
catch her at it; but she is blowing soap- 
bubbles that float up into the blue, and 
stay there like innocent little white clouds 
that have never touched the earth.” 

‘“ Very pretty—very pretty indeed,” 
said the Man of Sense. ‘‘ But they look 
more to me like the smoke of the future 
locomotive that I hope is to put us through 
this park some time.” ‘ 
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‘‘And to me,” said the Man of Sense, 
whose favorite resource was his Kansas 
ranch, ‘‘ they look more like the smoke 
from the chimneys of my future tenants, 
when I build up a big town at Carneiro.” 

‘Well, the guide-book hits it about 
right this time; it calls it ‘an infernal 
little dell’; and as it has over two thou- 
sand active volcanic vents, I think we had 
better turn the whole thing over to Satan, 
after all.” 

Two hours later they entered the curi- 
ous grove, about a mile from the main 
road, where the Paint Pots are. 

There are more than five hundred of 
them, and they are admirably named. 
The little pools are like nothing so much 
as great paint pots, and the bubbling, 
boiling, gurgling mass seething within 
them is like nothing somuchas paint. It 
is soft, smooth, and satiny to the touch, 
though it turns hard later in lovely coral- 
work around the basins, only to crumble 
away if you try to preserve it. 

But the wonder of these hot paint pots 
is the coloring. Because I have been 
quite frank, and. acknowledged that the 
Yellowstone is not a “pretty place” 
through its whole three thousand square 
miles, I shall expect you to trust me when 
I tell you where it is pretty, and to believe 
me when I say that these colored paint 
pots are alone worth a journey of many 
miles to see. It had been curious to see 
pools of so many different colors far apart 
from each other at the Norris Basin; but 
here, within two or three feet of each other, 


were pools some of which were blood red, | 


some sulphur orange, some delicate rose- 
color, and some looking as if filled with 
hot cream. | 

Here, too, is the one great joke of the 
Park. It is a great pool apparently full 
of white paint. The effort of this thick 


white paint to be a geyser, resulting in a. 


sputter, sputter, sputter—gurgle, gurgle, 
gurgle—blob, blob, blob—and then for a 
moment silence, is something so ludicrous 
that no one can stand beside it and not 
laugh aloud in sympathy. It is not the 
seething of the hot spring, nor the bub- 
bling of the boiling pool, nor the hiss of 
steam rushing from subterranean caverns, 
nor the roar of the geyser; it is sputter, 
sputter, sputter—gurgle, gurgle, gurgle— 
blob, blob, blob—till the spectator is con- 
vulsed with merriment. 

The scenery that afternoon was the 
most interesting they had had on the road. 
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The Gibbon Cafion is finely picturesque, © 
and they had been repaid by the beauti- 
ful Gibbon Falls, lovelier even than the 
lovely Minnehaha, for the scramble down 
the hill-side from the road. 

Nevertheless, they were strangely tired, 
almost too tired to enjoy the really noble 
view, when Phillips suddenly drew up his 
horses where they could look down into 
the valley of the Firehole River, and 
across to the great Divide, sending the 
head-waters of the Columbia down one 
side to the Pacific, and the springs of the 
Missouri down the other to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

‘“Now,” said Phillips, in a tone of in- 
tense satisfaction, ‘‘if you’ll get out the 
field- glasses, I shouldn’t wonder if we 
could see the Three Tetons.” 

‘“What in the world are the Three 
Tetons ?” 

‘“They’re mountains.” 

‘‘But we can certainly see mountains 
enough. I don’t believe it is worth while 
to dig out the glasses.” 

‘But they’re two hundred miles away.” 

‘“Oh, we’ve seen lots of mountains as 
far off as that,” announced the Man of 


Sense, ‘‘in the San Juan country, from 


the Marshall Pass. Isn’t that the valley 
down there where the weary cease from 
jolting and the horses are to rest ?” 

‘Yes, sir; that’s where we camp for to- 
night—eight miles farther on.” 

‘“Kight miles!” sighed the Romantic. 
‘“Then don’t let’s wait to hunt up any 
Tetons.” 

So they hurried down into the valley, 
leaving the Tetons, as it were, behind 
them. ; 

They camped for the night in a grove 
of pines, just at the entrance to the pic- 
turesque road that leads out of the Park 
through Beaver Cafion to the Union Pa- 
cific Railway. It was a pretty spot, with 
a spring of clear water tinkling close be- 
side their tents, their mattresses laid on 


fragrant boughs of pine, the river flowing 


within sight, and Marshall’s comfortable 
hotel within reach. 

Not that they wanted a hotel, except 
that one of the hot suiphur baths would 
be grateful after the dust and heat of the 
drive. 

The next morning they explored the 
Devil’s Half-Acre, and it was worth ex- 
ploring. Though only a repetition in kind 
of what they had seen before, it was all on 
a much larger scale. Instead of tiny pools 
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FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


there is here a great lake, with its basin 

rimmed with so many and such rich col- 

ors, and its water of such deep and heaven- 

ly tints, that the very vapor from it is tinged 

by reflection with hues of pale blue or deli- 
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cate pink. From this lake runs a phenom- 
enal little brook. The water in the lake is 
of limpid turquoise blue; for a few yards 
the water of the brook is thick and white, 
like rich cream; for a few more yards it 


CRATER OF ‘OLD FAITHFUL.”’ 


runs over a bed distinctly and brightly 
crimson; then for a few yards more its 
course is marked by a perfectly defined 
band of brilliant yellow. There’s a defi- 
nite break in each color; they do not run 
into each other. The same water drops 
in its course entirely different deposits. 

Here, too, is the horrible crater of the 
greatest geyser in the world, the Excel- 
sior, whose eruptions are fortunately few, 
when it sends 300 feet into the air water 
enough to wash away bridges over small 
streams below, rumbling with a roar to 
be heard for miles, and scattering over 
acres rocks a hundred pounds in weight. 
The crater is dreadful enough when not 
in action; but into this seething, burn- 
ing, frightful abyss of boiling horror a 
little rill of clear, perfectly cold water, 
fed from the snowy uplands in the dis- 
tance, drops gently, unceasingly, un- 
afraid. 

Nothing further diversified the scene 
until about noon. Phillips halted sud- 
deniy and asked, ‘‘ What do you think of 
that ?” 

They looked up for a geyser, and off 
for a mountain, and around for a forest, 
but could see nothing extraordinary. 

‘‘Try looking down.” 

Then they cried out with wonder. 

They were on the brink of the Morning- 
glory Pool, the most beautiful of all the 
pools, lovely enough to tempt one from 
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New York if nothing else were to be 
seen at the Yellowstone Park. It is 
exquisitely named; for it is precisely 
like a morning-glory flower. Its long 
and slender throat, like the tube of the 
blossom, reaching from unknown depths 
below, branches out in ever-widening 
snowy walls, forming at last a perfect- 
ly symmetrical and exquisite chalice, 
which is filled with water of the love- 
liest, clearest, robin’s-egg blue. The 
rim of the chalice is delicately and reg- 
ularly scalloped, like the flower, and is 
edged with a tiny line of hard coral 

from the deposit. 7 

Ten minutes later they drove into the. 
upper geyser basin, which the ‘‘cou- 
pons” reached at nightfall of their first 
day out. It is a cleared space of three 
or four miles, in which there are said to 
be nearly five hundred springs and gey- 
sers, twenty-six of them being une- 
qualled elsewhere on the surface of the 
globe for size, splendor, and the tremen- 
dous flood of water they send forth. 

But our party had been so steeped in won- 
ders that they hardly cared now to look at 
each geyser cone, though perhaps every 
one is worth separate examination, espe- 
cially that of the Grotto, with its fantastic 
arches crusted with opals and lined with 
mother-of-pearl. 

They drove directly to the head of the 
basin, where Old Faithful stands pictu- 
resquely, setting a noble example to his 
followers in beauty, sublimity, and punct- 


-uality. He saluted as they approached, 


sending a splendid fountain for a hun- 
dred and fifty feet into the air, and they 
went into camp in pine woods just across 
the way, where the warm spray from his 
hourly greeting would perhaps blow into 
their faces. . 

It was the first time they had gone into 
camp at noon, and they enjoyed a leisure- 
ly lunch, with the prospect of a whole af- 
ternoon not to be wasted in the wagons. 

‘Quarter past two,” said the Man of 
Sense, looking at his watch as Old Faith- 
ful again rose into the air while they 
were lingering over their coffee and ci- 
gars. ‘‘He’s on time. It’s the fashion, 
you know, to have a tall old-fashioned 
clock in your dining-room, and Faithful 
is about the tallest one I ever saw. I 
judge, too, from the figures they give 
about here, that he is old enough to suit. 
the very latest style.” 

‘‘Do you know,” said the Maiden, 
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thoughtfully, ‘‘Ithink 
it’s even funnier to see 
him go down than to 
see him come up. If 
the geysers were great 
hot fountains, play- 
ing all the time, they 
would be wonderful 
enough; but to see 
them come up and go 
down, like a jack-in- 
the-box, without your having 
even to touch the spring—” 
‘“A hot spring too,” mur- WLI Mh 
mured the Imperturbable. MZ i WI 
And now for the rest of the ! ne 1) 
afternoon they separated. The Ml | 
Maiden and the Man of Sense 
took the saddle-horses and rode 
off through the woods to see the 
Lone-star Geyser. The Convert 
and the Imperturbable wander- 
ed off for a tour of inspection on 
foot. The Romantic announced 
that she should stay where she 
was and write letters. 
‘‘A geyser is a geyser,” she 
announced, with undeniable 
accuracy. ‘‘When you have . 
seen one, you have seén all. 
Of course they’re remarkable 
and splendid and magnificent 
and all that; but they are not 
half as lovely or as interesting 
as the pools. One Morning- 
glory Spring is worth a dozen 
Faithfuls. I have come to the 
point when I don’t even look 
round at him if he happens to 
go off when my back is turned.” 
But even she was moved 
when she heard of the Laun- 
dry: the set tub of solid rock, 
just the shape and size of a gen- 
uine wash-tub, filled with nat- 
ural soapsuds. Here all the 
washing of the hotel is done, a 
picturesque Chinaman bring- 
ing over the clothes in his nice- 
ly balanced buckets to throw 
them into the bubbling, frothy 
pool, fish them out again when 
they had been tossed about 
enough, and run them through 
a wringer in the tent conven- 
iently near. 
The next day they retraced 
their track of the day before for 
eleven miles. Then at the Fire- “Te YOU MUST HAVE A WATER-FALL.”’ 
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hole they turned off to pastures new, in 
the direction of the falls and cafion. 

Three or four miles before you come to 
the falls the country takes on a distinct- 
ly New England charm, and is really ex- 
tremely pretty, with the rushing river, the 
pleasant woods, the lovely wild flowers, 
and the picturesque rocks. They went 
into camp close by the river, lunched, and 
then went over to the hotel for more sad- 
dle-horses with which to ride down the 
canon. 

The hotel here is also in tents; but it has 
the most picturesque location of any, in a 
thick grove of pines. The falls are hard- 
ly more than half a mile away. 

“Yes,” said the Man of Sense, as they 
dismounted and scrambled down the rocky 
slope to look up at the falls. ‘‘If you 
must have a water-fall, that is as good a 
water-fall as you could have.” 

A hundred feet higher than Niagara, it 
is far more beautiful than Niagara, in spite 
of the loss of breadth, because of its mag- 
nificent setting in the noblest mountain 
scenery. It adds to the impressiveness, 
too, that you can see hardly anything of 
the river before it makes the plunge. It 
makes an abrupt turn just before its leap, 
so that what you see is not a long, prosaic 
stream dropping suddenly over a rock, but 
only what looks like a small and quiet 
pool sending this splendid messenger to 
the river below. 

They did not linger, beautiful as the 
scene was; they were impatient for the 


- cafion. 


The falls are usually considered to be 
the main object of this part of the trip, but 
the cafion is very fine even from that 
point. The guide-books do, indeed, ‘‘ad- 
vise” the tourist, ‘‘if he has time,” to go 
on a mile farther to Point Lookout; but 
in point of fact there should be a stringent 
law that no one should be allowed to en- 
ter Yellowstone Park who will not prom- 
ise to ride eight miles down the cafion, as a 
mental and moral stimulus to the noblest 
impressions of his life, and also in justice 
to the Park. Isay ‘‘ down the cafion,” be- 
cause you follow the river on its down- 
ward course; but you do not go through 
the cafion as you do through those in 
Colorado; you walk through lovely woods 
above the cafion, and look down over the 
edge of these magnificent cliffs at the gor- 
geous scene before you. The milk-white 
walls drop suddenly from the very edge 
of the dark pine forests, down, down, 
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down, down, carved into most splendid. 
grottoes, holding perhaps snow in their 
deep recesses, rising again in slender pin- 
nacles, on which the eagles build their 
nests, and may be seen fluttering around 
them, looking like sparrows in the dis- 
tance; down, down, to the river, clasped, 
but not held, in this splendid embrace, 
not lying, as the guide-books say, ‘‘like 
a green ribbon” or ‘‘a silver thread” at 
their base, but writhing, gleaming, hurry- 
ing from these strong arms like a great, 
glittering, splendid serpent, alive, deter- 
mined, terrible, but too far away to be 
dangerous, its emerald scales glorious in 
the sunlight. 

Yet it is not the height of the. cliffs 
alone, nor their wonderful sculpture, that 
makes the Yellowstone cafion what it 
is. The cliffs in Colorado are often high- 
er and steeper, and quite as beautifully 
carved. As one of the guides put it, 
‘‘There’s cafions ’most anywhere; but they 
ain’t painted.” . Here, if anywhere, is the 
place to recall Sir Thomas Brown’s defini- 
tion of nature, as ‘‘ the art of God.” The 
splendor of color at the Yellowstone—the 
gorgeous streaks of crimson, orange, vio- 
let, and green—are even more wonderful 
than the snowy walls themselves. It is 
less the color than the purity of the color 
that makes the scene such a wealth of 
glowing loveliness. These are not mere- 
ly alternate layers of dull red and pale 
yellow, curious but faint, like those which 
are thought so remarkable at Gay Head; 
nor does ‘‘snowy” mean here, as it is apt 
to do when applied to nature, merely a 
soiled and grimy gray. What is snowy — 
is milk white; what is red is blood red; 
what is pink isthe loveliest rose-color. 

Should they go to the lake? It would 
be a twenty-mile drive, and a light haze 
that promised rain almost persuaded them 
to giveitup. However, they kept on—the 
soul of the Man of Sense torn within him 
as he saw wild-duck, geese, and snipe hoy- 
ering by the hundred over the river, and 
even a herd of antelope in the distance. 

A light shower came up, but it was so 
interesting to discover what all the little 
belts and buckles and bags were for—to 
keep the team water-proof—that they de- 
cided it was rather cozier to have it rain. 
But if it had rained cats and dogs, they 
would have forgotten it all as they ap- 
proached the loveliest sheet of water they 
had ever seen. 

If it were merely a vast expanse of wa- 
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ter, its mere size, though it covers 150 
square miles, would not be worth the ef- 
fort to get to it; for although it is a curi- 
ous fact that so large a body of water is 
to be found so far above the level of the 
sea that if Mount Washington were to be 
sunk in it to the sea-level, the surface of 
the lake would still be half a mile above 
the top of the mountain, there is nothing, 
of course, to make you realize this when 
you stand beside it. All its statistics are 
interesting—its immense area, its great 
height, its depth of nearly 300 feet not 
far from shore—but, so far as the facts are 
concerned, you might as well stay at 
home and learn them from the geogra- 
phies. Its surpassing loveliness is due to 
the fact that it is not one great prairie of 
water, stretched out before you so that 
you see the whole of it at once; it curves 
and bends and narrows and widens into 
beautiful rivers and noble bays; over it, 
across it, and through it float myriads of 


THE YELLOWSTONE. 


white swans, ducks, geese, pelicans, and 
sea-gulls; at times it stretches out in a 
long line of sounding surf, breaking white 
upon a pebbly beach; it is dotted with 
lovely islands, and it is all held in place 
by mountains 10,000 or 12,000 feet high, 
clad all the year round with snow. 

‘‘In short,” said the Man of Sense, ‘‘if 
you take Mount Desert—minus, of course, 
Rodick’s and the hauled mealers—mul- 
tiply it by ten, put some snow on the 
mountains, throw in a little of the Bay of 
Rio and the Palisades of the Hudson, add 
the whole of the Lake of Como and a few 
of the Thousand Isles of the St. Lawrence, 
you will have something approaching the 
loveliness of Yellowstone Lake.” ; 

They pitched the tents in pine woods 
close to the shore. Trout leaped almost 
onto their luncheon table; little squirrels 
peeped, and ran for the crumbs; wild flow- 
ers blossomed all about:them in reckless 
profusion; lonely sea-gulls watched them 
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curiously from the lake. 
out, and the Man of Sense and the Im- 
perturbable took the saddle-horses and 
went in search of the Natural Bridge, not, 
however, till they had banked the ladies’ 
tent, in case of a harder rain, with heavy 
sods so full of blossoming flowers that 
they formed a beautiful little parterre of 
brilliant flower beds. 

And the heavier rain came indeed. It 
was a thunder-shower glorious to see as 
it came up over the lake in great pur- 
ple clouds that soon spent themselves in 
heavy hail. Still more glorious was it 
to see it disappear, when at last the ladies, 
who had been perfectly secure in their 
warm tent, dared to push aside their can- 
vas door and look at the big hailstones 
nestled among the pink and blue blos- 
soms of their flower bed, and then across 
to the mountains, white with a heavier 
fall of snow, and with exquisite little 


The sun came 


clouds, tinged with a rosy sunset, drifting 
in and out of the ravines. 

‘‘Supper is ready,” said the Maiden, 
confronting the gentlemen as they rode 
into camp. ‘‘ But you said we were not 
to take in any hauled mealers.”’ 

‘“But you would let two moistened 
wanderers dry themselves by your fire, 
wouldn’t you,” said the Man of Sense, 
with an insinuating smile, ‘‘if they prom-. 
ised to tell you all about the Natural 
Bridge ?” 

In spite of the lovely scene, as the moon 
rose over the lake, it was a sorrowful con- 
clave that gathered about the camp fire 
that night. They had seen the Park; that 
is, they had seen the seven wonders, and 
had done all they could that summer. It 
remained for them now to get back to the 
railroad, seventy-eight miles away, and 
then home again. And, after all, they 
had not seen the Three Tetons. 


FROWNS AND TEARS. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. » 


EFORE the days of clock iin hall, 
Or watch in pocket, or on wall, 
The ancients told the time of day 
By measurements of sun and shade, 
Just as you do, you froward jade, 
Who can be everything but gay. 
They set up in a public place 
A dial, with a painted face, 
Whereon a figure, like your nose, 
Or like your threatening finger, rose ; 
And, when the sun went up and down, 
Pointed the hours, as you do now, 
With sullen humors on your brow, 
For every hour a different frown ! 


When: the sun set, or hid his light 
In cloudy days, and in the night, 
They told the time another way, 
By water, which from vessels dropped, 
Till they were emptied, when it stopped ; 
And this they called the clepsydra. 
You use the same old measure yet, 
For evermore your eyes are wet, 
You leaky creature, old and sour, 
Whose life is a perpetual shower ! 
Strong should he be, and in his prime, 
To whom, as wife, you measure time. 
How he can tell, with you in sight, 
Whether it be the day or night, 
Has puzzled me, I own, for years, 


Your peevish tempers change so soon ; 
Your frown, as now, proclaims it noon, 
And now ’tis midnight—by your tears ! 
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ACTING AND ACTORS.* 
BY C. COQUELIN. 


I 


RT I define as a whole, wherein a 
is large element of beauty clothes and 
makes acceptable a still larger element of 
truth. 

Thus in the execution of a work of art 
the painter has his colors, his canvas, and 
his brushes; the sculptor has his clay, his 
chisel, and his modelling tools; the poet 
has his words, rhythm, harmony, and 
rhyme. Every art has its different in- 


* Epitor’s Note.—The author has mentioned 
only such French actors as illustrate points in his 
argument. Owing to the general interest in the 
subject, we have made the scope of the illustrations 
wider, including Félix, M. Coquelin Cadet, and M. 
Mounet-Sully, concerning each of whom the reader 
will find a brief mention in the foot-notes kindly 
furnished by Mr. Brander Matthews. 


struments; but the instrument of the actor 
is himself. 

The matter of his art, that which he 
has to work upon and mould for the cre- 
ation of his idea, is his own face, his own 
body, his own life. Hence it follows that 
the actor must have a double personality. 
He has his first self, which is the player, 
and his second self, which is the instru- 
ment. The first self conceives the person 
to be created, or rather—for the concep- 
tion belongs to the author—he sees him 
such as he was formed by the author, 
whether he be Tartuffe, Hamlet, Arnolphe, 
or Romeo, and the being that he sees is 
represented by his second self. This dual 
personality is the characteristic of the 
actor. 
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THE MAN AND THE ACTOR—M. COQUELIN AND HIS “‘LUTHIER DE CREMONE.” 


Not that the double nature, is the ex- 
clusive property of actors alone; it un- 
doubtedly exists among others. For ex- 
ample, my friend Alphonse Daudet takes 
delight in distinguishing this double ele- 
ment in the personality of the story-teller, 
and even the very expressions I am now 
using are borrowed from him. He con- 
fesses that he also has his first self and his 
second self—the one a man made like 
other men, who loves or hates, suffers or 
is happy; the other a being belonging toa 


higher sphere, whose balance nothing can 
disturb, and who in the midst of tumult- 
uous emotions can observe, study, and 
take notes for the future creation of his 
characters. 

But this double nature of the writer is 
neither so essential nor so conspicuous as 
that of the actor. The first self of the 
author watches the second self, but they 
never mingle. In the actor, on the con- 
trary, the first self works upon the second 
till itis transfigured, and thence an ideal 


ACTING AND ACTORS. 


personage is evolved—in short, until from 
himself he has made his work of art. 
When a painter is about to execute a 
portrait he first poses his model, and then, 
concentrating, as it were, in his brush all 
the striking features that his trained eye 
can seize, he transfers them to the canvas 
by the magic of his art, and when he has 
done this, his work is finished. The actor, 
however, has still something to do—he 
must himself enter into the picture. For 
his portrait must speak, act, walk in its 
frame, which is the stage, and it must 
convey the illusion of life to the specta- 
tor. 
Therefore when the actor has a por- 
trait to execute, that is, a part to create, 
he must first read the play carefully over 
many times, until he has grasped the in- 
tention of the author and the meaning 
of the character he is to represent, until 
he has a clear understanding of his per- 
sonage, and sees him as he ought to be. 
When he attains to this,he has his model. 
Then, like the painter, he seizes each sali- 
ent feature and transfers it, not to his can- 
vas, but to himself. He adapts each ele- 
ment of this personality to his second 
self. He sees Tartuffe in a certain cos- 
tume, he wears it; he feels he has a cer- 
tain face, he assumes it. He forces, if 
one may say so, his own face and figure 
into this imaginary mould, he recasts his 
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M. COQUELIN AS THE DUC DE SEPTMONTS IN 
“(1 PTRANGERE.”’ 


‘own individuality, till the critic which is 
his first self declares he is satisfied, and 
finds that the result is really Tartuffe. 

But this is by no means all, otherwise 
the resemblance would be only external; 
it would merely convey the outward form — 
of the personage, not the personage him- 
self. Tartuffe must be made to speak 
with the voice that he hears Tartuffe 
using, and in order consistently to repre- 
sent the part the actor must learn to move, 
talk, gesticulate, listen, and also think, 
with the mind which he divines in Tar- 
tuffe. 

Now, and not till now, is the picture 
completed; it is ready to be framed—lL 
mean put on the stage—and instead of ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Look at Geoffroy!” ‘‘ Here 
comes Bressant!”’ or whoever it may be, 
the audience will ery, ‘‘ Ah, this is Tar- 
tuffe!” if otherwise, your labor is lost. 

To sum up, the first thing necessary 
must be a deep and careful study of the 
character ; then there must be the con- 
ception by the first self, and the reproduc- 
tion by the second, of the person such as 
his character inevitably makes him, This 
is the work of the actor. 

Like Molére, he takes his own wherever 
he may find it; that is, to complete the 
resemblance he may add to his portrait 
any striking traits which he himself has 
observed in nature; thus Harpagon was 
composed of a thousand misers melted 
and cast in the mould of a masterly unity. 
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The two natures which coexist in the 
actor are inseparable, but it is the first 
self, the one which sees, which should be 
the master. This is the soul, the other is 
the body. It is the reason—the same rea- 
son that our friends the Chinese eall the 
Supreme Ruler ; and the second self is to 
the first what rhyme is to reason—a slave 
whose only duty is obedience. 

The more absolute the subjection to 
this mistress, the greater the artist. 

The ideal would be that the second self, 
the body, should be a soft mass of sculp- 
tor’s clay, capable of assuming at will 
any form, who would become a charming 
jeune premier for Romeo, a diabolical and 
intellectually fascinating humpback for 
Richard III., for Figaro a ferret - faced 
valet with an expression of audacious 
impertinence. Then the actor would be 
all-accomplished, and granted he also had 
equivalent talents, he could undertake 
every part. Alas! nature forbids this: 
he would be too fortunate. However sup- 
ple may be the body, however mobile may 
be the face, neither one nor other can be 
changed indefinitely at the will of the 
artist. 

Sometimes it happens that a man’s ex- 
terior will prevent him from acting cer- 
tain parts which he is, notwithstanding, 
well able both to grasp and to expound. 
Sometimes nature relentlessly confines an 
actor to certain kinds of parts; but this 
touches the question of physique, of which 
I will speak later. 

There are some in whom the second 
self, or the ego, rebels, on whom their 
own individuality exerts so much influ- 
ence that they can never put it aside, and 
instead of their going to their rdle and 
clothing themselves in its semblance, they 
make the rdle come to them and clothe 
itself in theirs. 

This becomes another way of conceiv- 
ing art, and I do not hesitate to pronounce 
it inferior to the first, although I am well 
aware how much can be done in this di- 
rection by a highly gifted artist. 

The first drawback is that a man be- 
comes, in a measure, the man of a single 
part; it also leads to the neglect of the 
study and digestion of the character—to 
me the only important thing—for the 
quest of that of the exterior, and of pictu- 
resque detail. 

Of course picturesque detail is not to be 
despised, but it should never become the 
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object of exclusive attention, and above 
all no picturesque trait, however natural, 
should ever be taken as the starting-point 
of a role. 

It is the character that is the starting- 
point for everything. 

If you have assimilated the essence of 
your personage, his exterior will follow 
quite naturally, and if there is any pictu- 
resqueness, it will come of itself. It isthe 
mind which constructs the body. 

If Mephistopheles is ugly, it is because 
his soul is hideous. I have seen him ad- 
mirably played in Vienna by Levinski, 
who represents him lame and hump-back- 
ed, which is quite appropriate to the char- 
acter. 

But Irving, who has also made a name 
for himself in this r6le—Irving, who isa 
kind of methodical Mounet, setting great 
store by the exterior of his parts—Irving 
cannot avoid seeking after the picturesque 
even in his shghtest movement. If he 
wishes to touch his chin, he raises his 
arm and encircles it, his hand makes the 
tour of his head, striking the audience as 
it does so with a sense of its leanness, 
and never seizes the point of his beard. 
till after it has described a complete cir- 
cle. 

Rouviére exaggerated to the utmost 
this view of a character, and suffered the 
lay-figure which was in him to get the 
better of the actor. 

The love of dramatic effect, and a very 
praiseworthy dislike of the hackneyed and 
commonplace, often induce very intelli- 
gent actors to err on this side. They 
choose first the aspects which they suppose 
to be characteristic of the person they can 
represent; then they allow themselves to 
be tempted by others which are purely 
picturesque, without considering, or per- 
haps without caring,if they belong really 
to the part; and the end is a caricature, 
not a portrait; a monster or a puppet, nev- 
er a human being. 

Even from the point of view of imme- 
diate success, this method of proceeding 
has one great drawback. The public tirés 
of nothing so quickly as mere picturesque- 
ness of effect. Your entrance once over, 
they pay no further heed to you; you 
have missed fire if you have not style, 
delivery, and the development of the char- 
acter to fall back on. The style is the 
man, said M. de Buffon. 

More than this: if by a misplaced anx- 
iety to individualize your part you end by 
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catching up a trick, oh, then beware! In- soon become bored, and will not fail to 
stead of amusing your audience, you will convey its feelings to you by coldness and 
prejudice them against you. The public, reserve, or by something more disagreea- 
though it may laugh the first time, will ble still. 
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III. 

Do not misunderstand me. I forbid no 
one to borrow from observation of a mod- 
el the peculiarities which betray the inner 
man. AsI have said above, it is one of 
the necessary qualities of the actor to be 
able to seize and note at once anything 
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ond self, or created out of his own person- 
ality characters more different in them- 
selves, or with more intense expression. 
It was really astonishing. But then he 
studied with the fury of enthusiasm. In 
his house there was a sort of dark room, 
with closed windows and locked doors, 
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that is capable of reproduction on the 
stage ; but these traits must be adopted 
with discretion. For example, those must 
be avoided which are purely individual; 
the actor must take care not to adopt the 
characteristics of some special miser whom 
he may know but whom the public does 
not know, but instead he should give, as 
Harpagon, the concentrated essence of all 
misers, which his audience would recog- 
nize instantly. 

There was one actor, Lesueur, who was 
pre-eminent in this art of true portraiture. 
No one has ever done more with his sec- 


where he used to shut himself in with his 
costumes, his wigs, and all his parapher- 
nalia. There, alone before his mirror, he 
would sit trying experiments with his 
face by the light of the lamps. He would 
make up twenty, he would make up a 
hundred, times, before he would succeed 
in producing the ideal which he felt to be 
the true one, and of which he could say, 
‘* Yes, that is he.” . 
And when he had put the finishing 
touch to the likeness, he would work for 
hours at one wrinkle. The result was so 
extraordinary that judges of acting will 
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never forget his absinthe-drinker, his 
madmen, nor his old gentleman playing 
piquet. He was one day Monsieur Poi- 
rier, that incarnation of the middle class- 
es,and the next he would be Don Quix- 
ote, the type of starving knight-errantry. 
When he entered the stage in this last 
part, although he was really a small man, 
it seemed as if there was no end to his 
stature, he seemed to draw himself out, 
like a telescope, till he was as long as his 
lance. It was indeed the hero of Cervan- 
tes in all the melancholy of his intermi- 
nable leanness. 

But in spite of this wonderful talent, 
fortified by a close study of his parts, he 
lacked one element necessary to neake the 
illusion complete—command of his voice. 
He never could manage to train his, and 
it remained to the last, in all his parts, the. 
voice of Lesueur—very comic, but always 
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comic in the same way, and 
with a terribly ponderous ar- 
ticulation. In the Chapeau 
@un Horloger (the watch- 
maker’s hat) he has to say, 
_‘* Monsieur, madame me dé- 
sire” (my mistress wants me, 
sir), and he pronounced it, 
‘‘madameu meu désieureu.”’ 

Now articulation is to 
speech what drawing is to 
painting. 

A single sentence of Sam- 
son’s, articulated as he knew 
how to articulate, was as good 
as a portrait by M. Ingres for 
enabling you to grasp the 
character of the person he 
was representing. . 

When this master in the 
art of speaking appeared in 
Mademoiselle de La Seigliére, 
if you had had your eyes shut 
you would have known from 
the way in which he put the 
question, ‘‘ Jasmin, Madame 
la Baronne de Vaubert n'est 
pas encore arrivée 2” (has the 
Baroness de Vaubert come 
yet ?) what manner of man he 
was. 

It was the insolent grand 
seigneur, who looks on Jas- 
min as a being of different 
clay to himself, the empty- 
| | headed emigré, the egoist to 
_.—s LESUEUR AS DON QUIXOTE. whom it is nothing if Madame 
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de Vaubert should have arrived or not, 
who makes the inquiry merely from po- 
liteness, mingled with a certain anxiety 
as to what effect her absence will have in 
delaying breakfast, after which he, the 
Marquis de La Seigliére, must be starting 
again, mighty hunter as he is before the 
Lord. 

And when he referred to Bonaparte— 
to ‘‘ Monsieur de Buonaparte’—he would 
catch himself up in order to exalt his ene- 
my, so that the honor might rebound on 
himself, for the sole object of M. de Buona- 
parte in winning so many victories had 
been to gain him, the Marquis de La Sei- 
gliére, over to his cause, and he, the Mar- 
quis, had turned a deaf ear to all his ad- 
vances—to Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena. 
The simple articulation of the syllables 
was enough to convey the naive self-suf- 
ficiency of the man, and all his headstrong 
pride of race. 

The power of a true inflection of the 
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voice is incalculable, and all the pictu- 
resque exteriors in the world will not 
move an audience like one cry given with 
the right intonation. Articulation should 
be therefore the first study of the actor. 

The public must understand every word 
he says, however quickly he may say it. 
A word must be able to draw tears or laugh- 
ter from the mere manner of its articula- 
tion. 

The voice should not be less finely 
trained than the exterior. It belongs to 
the second self, and should be specially 
supple, expressive, and rich in modifica- 
tions of tone. According to the part, the 
voice should be caressing, smooth, in- 
sinuatiag, mocking, bold, eager, tender, 
despairing. You should be able to ring 
the changes from the clarionet to the bu- 
gle. 

The lover’s voice is not like the lawyer’s 
voice. Jago has not the voice of Figaro, 
nor Figaro the voice of Tartuffe. Into- 
nation, key, and note all differ with the 
role. As Madelon says, ‘‘It contains the 
chromatic scale.” In a word, your char- 
acter should be drawn and portrayed so 
that even the blind may see him by your 
articulation, your delivery, and your in- 
tonation. 

All this should be added to the care 
that you bestow on your exterior; with 
the same minuteness as Lesueur, if you 
will, provided it be also with the same 
truth to nature. I mean always keeping 
in mind the character of which the exte- 
rior is only the illustration—the person 
who must be set before men’s very eyes 
without the deformity which comes from 
exaggeration. 

Physiognomy, gesture, and voice should 
all make one whole. It often happens 
that characters which are apparently quite 


insignificant need the greatest efforts of — 


metamorphosis on the part of the actor. 
For instance, look at Thouvenin in Denise. 
One would think I could not have a more 
easy role than this extremely simple one. 
Iam not speaking now of my success, but. 
only of my struggles to attain it, of my 
long hours of study of the character. 
Thouvenin takes no part in the action; he 
talks and argues as any honest man would, 
as I might do myself any day. That is 
the very rock on which I might wreck 
myself. In virtue of the relationship be- 
tween this personage and the man that. 
is in me, the man such as I am in com- 
mon life, I may be tempted to endow him 
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with my gestures, to make him speak 


with my voice—to be, in fact, Monsieur 
Coquelin; and if I did this, I should 
have betrayed the author, who required 
that I should be Thouvenin. So it was 
necessary to watch more carefully than 
usual to restrain myself, to correct my 
ordinary ways, to modify my walk, to 


tone down the eagerness of my voice, to | 


keep only the exact vibration that is re- 
quired for the great speech at the end; 
to mould my physiognomy in such a 
manner as to give to Thouvenin his ap- 
propriate exterior as an ex- working 
man who has educated himself and 
fills creditably his place in the world, 
but who brings to bear on the usages 
and conventions of society a liberty of 
judgment and an originality of lan- 
guage which reveal at once his origin 
and his character. 

The special advantage of a serious 
study of the parts is to facilitate these 
transformations. Samson and Regnier 
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hardly ever painted their faces; they con- 
trived to change their expressions solely 
from within. In this art, as in so many 
others, Frédérick was the greatest master. 
The word transfiguration was applied for 
the first time, as far as I know, to an actor 
when he appeared in Ruy Blas with such 
splendid success. Transfiguration will 
hardly be thought too strong a word to 
describe the successive representations of 
Robert Macaire and Ruy Blas. His per- 
sonifications of the scoundrel, with his 
shabby hideousness, and of the servant 
and lover of the Queen, with the tragic 
splendor of his face, were alike the work 
of a master; for he was beautiful in Ruy 
Blas. He contrived to throw a shadow 
of passionate melancholy over everything 
that was irregular, sharp, and severe in 
his countenance, till nothing was left but 
the light of genius, and he seemed to put 
on beauty like a mask. As no one ever 


‘had more accentuated features than he, 


he deserved all the more credit for his ex- 
traordinary transformations. This power 
is not given to all. Not even the hardest 
work will enable us always to grasp it; 
and this brings us back to the question of 
physique, so important on the stage. 


IV. 
As I have said before, the exterior of an 
actor, certain details of his physical con- 
formation, of his ‘‘ architecture,” may con- 
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fine him exclusively to one special kind of 
part. 

There are men whom nature has made 
lovers to the end of time, like Delaunay ; 
there are duennas from the cradle, like 
Madame Jouassain. This indication of a 
special line often arises from some very 
slight peculiarity—from the angle made 
by the nose with the horizon, for example. 
But on the subject of the influence of the 
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nose, every one should read what Pascal 
says of Cleopatra: ‘‘The destinies of the 
world would have been different had Cle- 
opatra’s nose been shorter.’’ One sort of 
face only suits tragedy, or, at most, seri- 


ous comedy. Another face, bristling with. 


queer irregularities, is out of place save in 
farce. 
Happy indeed are these actors if their 


physique which forces them into a certain — 


line allows them to add to it by the help 
of their talent an amount of universal 
truth and humanity sufficient to. consti- 
tute a type. They will leave their image 
and an undying recollection behind them. 
This was the case with Henry Monnier in 
M. Prudhomme. He was never anything 
but M. Prudhomme; he could not be any- 
thing else; but he created in the person of 
M. Prudhomme a face which has become 
traditional, a type, a representation of an 
epoch and ofa class. He and-his creation 
will live forever. | 

But do not misunderstand me. 
The actor of one part, however fine 
a study it may be, is inferior to the 
actor who has the command of many. 

It is also an error to hold that the 
only really admirable creations are 
those in which the outward con- 
formity of the actor with his 
role is absolute and entire. 

Frédérick created a type 
which is, in its way, quite 
aS immortal as 
M. Prudhomme. 


Macaire, to which 
I have already 
‘alluded, and to 
which I shall have 
occasion again to 
refer. To Frédé- 
rick alone the cre- 
ation is due, but 
this did not pre- 
vent him from 
also creating Ruy 
Blas. 

Notwithstand- 
ing, he resembled 
in himself neither 
the one nor the 
other of these two 
persons, whom he 
may be said to 
have almost amal- 
gamated in Don 
César, and he 
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would be a bold 
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man who would j en #4 
’ dare to affirm that ns . 
he was better as MA (\ 


an artist in one 
than in the other. 
He was, in truth, 
wonderful in com- 
edy, and sublime 
in tragedy. He 
had great powers, 
and his face was 
not of a kind to in- 
terfere with their 
outward  expres- 
sion. 

The truth is that 
as long as an actor 
is free from any 
natural defects of 
structure, as long” 
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as his countenance 
is not more laugh- 
able nor more un- 
pleasing than the 
countenances’ of 
the generality of 
men, and the face 
is sufficiently mo- 
bile, even though 
it may lack beauty, 
to beabletoassume 
at will a dramatic 
expression—given 
all these things, 
there is no reason 
why he should not 
distinguish him- 
self both in come- 
dy and tragedy. 
It is all a ques- 
tion of degree, and 
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of course a question of talent. It is hardly 
necessary to quote instances; they abound 
every where, and it is impossible it should 
be otherwise. 

Tragedy and comedy are so closely 
blended in the contemporary stage that 
the capacity for the double impersona- 


tion is demanded of nearly all. Look at 
Regnier, my dear master. What admi- 
rable creations we owe to him! Was it 


laughter he provoked in Gabrielle, or in 


* M. Mounet-Sully is the foremost of contempo- 
rary French tragedians. He is an actor of very re- 
markable natural powers, not always developed or 
utilized to best advantage; but at his finest he is an 
actor to whom it would be impossible to deny the 
quality of genius. Although he has appeared at the 
Théatre Frangais in all the great characters of clas- 
sic French tragedy, it is not in any of these that he 
has won his chief fame, but by four as strongly con- 
trasted characters as the Hernani and Ruy Blas of 
Victor Hugo, and as (dipus and Hamlet in modern 
French adaptations of Sophocles and Shakespeare. 
That M. Mounet-Sully can pass at will from the fire 
and passion of Hernani and Ruy Blas to the mighty 
grief of idipus and the profound melancholy of Ham- 
let is proof positive of his histrionic force.—B. M. 
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Le Supplice @une Femme 2 
And who will ever forget 
him as Balandard in Une 
Chaine, or the shouts of ir- 
resistible merriment which 
he raised all through the 
theatre ? 

Physical beauty, or charm, 
is indispensable to jeunes 
premiers. In order to make 
and to receive gracefully dec- 
larations of love before an au- 
dience, it is necessary to pos- 
sess no peculiarity which can 
excite a smile. The actor 
must either be handsome or 
able to appear so. 

For there is a difference. 
It is possible to appear hand- 
some, and to have the power 
of attracting all hearts, with- 
out being in the least a model - 
of beauty. Iam sure I shall 
not wound the feelings of my 
friend Delaunay if I say that 
his nose is not exactly Gre- 
cian in its outline; and yet 
no one more fascinating ever 
appeared on the stage. He 
had so much charm, some- 
thing so ineffably young and 
tender and airy, something 
which I do not hesitate to say 
has left the stage with him. 

Charm, that is the one thing needful 
for the jeunes premiers. How is it that 
certain faces have so much of it that 
are entirely destitute of classical beauty ? 
In what does their attraction lie? Why 
is it they can bewitch women? It is a 
problem I cannot undertake to solve. 
All I know is, let a man succeed in fas- 
cinating a single woman, and the rest 
will run after him. We are all like the 
sheep of Panurge, and women are the 
ewes. . 

As regards the jeunes premieres, the — 
case is thesame. Beauty is not essential, 
but charm is. We all recollect what 
Victor Hugo said to Madame Dorval— 
‘You are not beautiful; you are worse!” 
The charm which he felt, which he de- 
scribed exactly in this epigram, was the 
charm of genius; of the genius of the 
stage. So stage lovers must be hand- 
some, like Laferriére, or look so, like De- 
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‘launay. The public, like their sweet- 


hearts, must fall in love with them at 
first sight; they must belong to the class . 


long-run. 
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who are worshipped from their cradles. 
Not that all love need be confined to 
them. On the contrary, one sees every 
day in our modern plays persons far less 
gifted outwardly than these jeunes pre- 


miers rob them in the long-run of their 


myrtles and laurels. But only in the 
Never at once. They win 
love by their genius, by their courage, by 
their devotion, and this love only grows 
with time, and the audience has gradual- 
ly to get accustomed to the idea of it. 

To take myself as an example, if I may 
be allowed to do such a thing, the audi- 
ence would never for a moment suffer 
that on my entrance on the stage in the 
first act, I should receive a declaration of 
love from a beautiful woman. 

I have, however, acted Jean Dacier, 
where I ended by being loved by a girl of 


noble birth. But I did not receive her 


confession till the last act, and then only 
because I was at the point of death. But 
it was love that gave the piece its success, 
and the public accepted it, and watched 
its progress with interest, because, plough- 
boy as I was in the first act, then soldier, 
and finally officer, I raised myself from 
one height of devotion to another, till I 
merited the supreme honor of being loved 
by my wife, for the lady was my wife. 

I have been bitterly reproached by 
many critics for wishing to play serious 
parts. On this point my artistic con- 
science is perfectly easy. I have never 
played parts which were beyond me. No 
one ever saw me act a lover. Jean Dacier 
is a character. Who could call Le Lu- 
thier de Crémone a lover? Heis a hump- 
back whom nobody loves. 

And Chamillac? He is an 

eccentric person, a sort of 

mustached apostle, who wf 
atones for a moment of f 
madness, and who wins love / 
indeed, but only in the end. | 
Gries part tull of reserve” | 20: 
and capable of expression, 
but without the excitement 


of passion. And Gringoire, eo 
the unlucky poet condemned aes ae 


to the gallows, can he be 
called a lover? The very 
first word he hears from the 
girl when her eyes are di- 
rected to him is, ‘‘ Jl nest 
pas beau” (he is not hand- 
some). This is the position, 
and if I succeed in the end 


in winning love, it is with the help of 
poetry and of pity, it is that I am trans- 
formed by the aid of song, at any rate in 
the fancy of the maiden. 

There is a race of actors who cannot 
get outside the limits of prose, others who 
are bound to be lyrical. I have done my 
best to belong to the latter class, and it is 
partly owing to my friends among the 
poets who have so often intrusted their 
verses tome. The most culpable of all is 
the most lyrical of all—Banville, the fa- 
ther of Gringoire, for whose divine Soc- 
rates and many other winged strophes it 
has been my happy lot to win applause, 
strophes instinct with the eternal dawn 
which glows in the heart of their author. 


V. 
It is obvious that this essay rests on 
the theory with which I started, that in 
the actor the first self should be the mas- 
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ter of the second; that the part of us 
which sees should rule as absolutely as 
possible the part of us which executes. 
Though this is always true, it is specially 
true of the moment of representation. In 
other words, the actor should remain mas- 
ter of himself. Even when the public, 
carried away by his action, conceives him 
to be abandoned to his passion, he should 
be able to see what he is doing, to judge 
of his effects, and to control himself—in 
short, he should never feel the shadow of 
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the sentiments to which he is giving ex- 
pression at the very instant that he is re- 
presenting them with the utmost power 
and truth. | 

I will not return to what I have already 
said on this subject in L’ Art et le Comé- 
dien, but I emphatically repeat it. Study 
your part, make yourself one with your 
character, but in doing this never set aside 
your own individuality. Keep the con- 
trol of yourself. Whether your second 
self weeps or laughs, whether you become 
frenzied to madness 
or suffer the pains of 
death, it must always 
be under the watchful 
eye of your ever-im- 
passive first self, and 
within certain fixed 
and prescribed bounds. 

The best mode of 
representing a _ part 
once decided on, it 
should henceforth nev- 
er vary. You must 
grasp your conception 
in such a manner as 
to be able to recall the 
image you have crea- 
ted, identical down to 
the minutest particu- 
lar, when and where 
you please. 

The actor ought 
never to let his part 
‘‘yun away” with him. 
It is false and ridicu- 
lous to think that it is 
a proof of the highest 
art for the actor to for- 
get that he is before 
the public. If you 
identify yourself with 
your part to the point 
of asking yourself, as 
you look at the audi- 
ence, ‘‘ What are all 
those people doing 
here ?”—if you have 
no more conscious- 
ness where you are 
and what you are do- 
ing—you have ceased 
to be an actor: you 
area madman. And 
a dangerous madman 
too. Conceive Har- 
pagon climbing the 
balustrade and seizing 
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the orchestra by the throats, 
loudly demanding the res- 
toration of his casket! 

Art is, I repeat, not identi- 
fication, but representation. 

_ The famous maxim, If you 
wish to make me cry, you 
must cry yourself, is there- 
fore not applicable to the 
actor. If he has really to 
ery, he would, more likely 
than not, make his audience 
laugh; for tragedy often be- 
comes comedy to the specta- 
tors, and sorrow frequently 
expresses itself in a grimace. 

I can quite well understand 
how a young man on his first 
appearance should lose him- 
self in his part, and get run 
away with. Uneasy as to 
his reception by the public, 
the emotions which he has 
to represent become con- 
founded with his personal 
feelings. This has occurred 
to me as well as to every one 
else, and I can recall it with- 
out shame, for I was then 
only seventeen years old. I 
was acting in public for the 
first time, and my part was Pauvre Jacques. 
Pauvre Jacques is an unhappy musician 
who goes mad from being crossed in love 
(another proof that I was early corrupted 
by my preference for tragic parts). I was 
suffocated with emotion; still I managed 


- somehow to act, and perhaps some of the 


audience were moved to tears, but when I 
went behind the scenes I know I felt quite 
ill. This is the way with all raw recruits. 
But if it were to happen to me to-day, I 
should consider myself dishonored. A 
practised actor should be beyond the reach 
of such accidents. 

I am aware that this theory has been 
questioned by many great artists. I re- 
member an intelligent and appropriate 
remark made on the subject to Madame 
Ristori by a young English lady full of 
artistic instincts. Madame Ristori was 
arguing that the actor could only rep- 
resent truly what he was really feeling. 
‘‘But, madame,” said Miss T——, ‘‘ what 
happens when you have todie?” Plainly 
Madame Ristori had no intention of really 
dying. She acted as if she was dying, 
and acted extremely well, for she had 
previously studied, considered, and deter- 
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mined the manner of her death, and when 
the moment of representation came, she 
rendered her fixed impressions with all 
her wonderful intelligence, with the full 
force of her vigor and of her self-possession. 

Occasionally an actor who is completely 
master of himself may indulge in experi- 
ments before the public, for he knows that 
he has himself in hand, and can always 
pull up. Those who have not their fac- 
ulties perfectly under control run a great 
risk of losing their heads, and not being 
able to regain their self-possession for the 
rest of the evening. And the worst of it 
is that it is invariably those actors who 
are always trying new tricks. As they 
never have a firm grip of their character, 

* M. E. Coquelin, generally known as Coquelin 
Cadet, is a few years younger than his famous bro- 
ther, the Coquelin. He followed his brother to the 
Théatre Francais, where he has always remained 
(except during a brief engagement at the Variétés). 
M. Coquelin Cadet is a comedian of broad humor, ex- 
celling in exuberant farce and in adroit caricature. 
Although holding his own in the unequalled company 
of the Comédie Frangaise, he has made for himself a 
special reputation outside as a speaker of comic mon- 
ologues, one of his favorites being ‘‘ L’Obsession,” a 
French adaptation of Mark Twain’s “ Literary Night- 
mare,” ‘‘ Punch, brothers, punch, with care.”—B. M. 
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IN ‘‘ THE SPHINX.” 


COQUELIN THE YOUNGER 


they are incessantly experimenting on it. 
They even go the length of glorying in 
the fact. I once overheard some one say 
of Worms, ‘‘I don’t care to see him act; 
I know exactly what he is going to do.” 
Atany rate, the speaker might have known 
that everything Worms did would be done 
well, and, after all, is not that the chief 
thing? Is it more satisfactory to watch 
an actor who, for all we know, will be 
perpetrating some folly the next minute? 
It reminds one of the Englishman who 
followed Batty, the lion-tamer, from place 
to place in the hope of one day seeing 
him torn in pieces by his own lions. The 
interest of the theatre appears to me to be 
of quite another kind. 


VI. 


There still remains the delicate ques- 
tion, how far great intelligence is neces- 
sary to the actor. There is much to be 
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said on both sides. Examples 
are by no means rare of actors 
and actresses who have varied 
talents. Many are distinguish- 
ed in literature, in painting, and 
in both, not to mention in bal- 
looning. 

But, after all, this intelligence 
is a superfluous luxury; the 
only intelligence indispensable 
to the actor is that which be- 
longs to his art. 

Some one, I forget who, once 
told me that the only French 
poetry Corot knew was ‘‘ Poly- 
eucte,”’ and he had never read all 
of that. But this did not pre- 
vent him from being a wonder- 
ful landscape-painter, and a poet 
down to the tip of his brush. 

In the same way an actor 
may betotally ignorant of paint- 
ing, of music, of poetry even, 
and yet be a good actor, and a 
poetical actor. Itis enough for 
him to be steeped in his own 
art, which is different from 
these others. 

And though it is different, it 
is equally important, and it is 
unfair to scoff at the special in- 
telligence of the actor. The fac- 
ulties which can touch and move 
men are by no means to be de- 
spised. And it is not the case 
that it is the author alone who 
gives rise to these emotions. To 
those who hold this I would instance Tal- 
ma, Frédérick, and multitudes of others 
who created their own parts out of what 
was originally absolutely insignificant. 
It was to their skill and genius alone that 
the public owed that profound, almost di- 
vine, trouble which seizes all of us when 
we contemplate beauty which rends for 
the moment the veil of our egotism, and 
which is the sensation that approaches 
most nearly to love. 

It has been said of endless’ pieces, 
‘“ What an absurd play, but wasn’t Fré- 
derick magnificent!” Take Robert Ma- 
caire, to which I have already alluded— 
was not the creation of this character a 
prodigy, showing to what heights an act- 
or’s special intelligence can rise? The 
very authors were the first to be struck 
dumb at this astonishing conception, 
which substituted for their solemn puppet 
an imperishable comic figure. 


The dramatic artis,above 
all, the art of humanity, and 
this is what makes a play 
the highest of pleasures, 
the pleasure which moves 
the people most powerful- 
ly, while it offers to the re- 
fined the most exquisite en- 
joyments. 

In my opinion, therefore, 
it should always remain an 
art; that is, it should add 
the sweetness of poetry and 
the representation of the 
ideal to the expression of 
truth. 

‘“ Naturalism” on the 
stage is a mistake. In the 
first place the public won't 
have it. It always resents 
the exhibition of revolting 
hideousness, of pitiless and 
naked realities. People do 

not come to the theatre 
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PAULIN MENIER AS CHOPPARD. 


for that sort of thing. Even in parts 
that are vile and degraded they demand 
a gleam of ideality. Paulin Ménier as 
Choppard appears at first revolting in his 
debased realism, but it is not so. There 
is a certain reckless touch about the char- 
acter which does something to redeem it: 
‘‘Eh bien! quot, prenez ma téte—c’est 
pas un fameux cadeau que je vous fais 
la!’ (well, take my head, then—it isn’t 
much of a present!) How defiance was 
hurled at Death! his power was mocked 
at. It was the gleam of the ideal. 

Just as I would not allow any depart- 
ure from truth on the plea of picturesque 
effects, so I would not permit a represen- 
tation of commonplace or horrible things 
on the pretext.of reality. 

Iam always on the side of nature, and 
against naturalism. 

Nature in art! How much there is to 
say about it! . 

It is a subject that is understood differ- 
ently according to the country and the 
century. 

When Garrick came over to France he 
admired our actors greatly, but thought 
they were hardly natural enough. Per- 
haps some one will say the reason was be- 
cause they were acting tragedies. But 
when Talma appeared he introduced into 
tragedy a natural manner of speaking and 
moving, and it was to this that he owed 
his influence and his success. Was his 
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idea of what was natural the same as Gar- 
rick’s? I donot know; for the genius of 
the two races is very different, and the 
love of originality is too deep-seated in 
our neighbors to allow them always to 
use a due measure of self-restraint; and 
anyway to-day it is we who find fault 
with Irving for not being sufficiently nat- 
ural. 

The English idea of ‘‘ nature” does not 
correspond with ours: that is the whole 
truth of the matter. We must also make 
reserves as to the German conception of 
nature, unnaturally tearful, resembling in 
its philosophic affectations the ‘‘ nature” 


of Diderot and the susceptible school at 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
It was they who, we must remind our 
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readers, were really the innovators. The 
style which to our ears rings so false was 
introduced by them to the stage in the 
name of ‘‘nature.’”’ And it was likewise 
in the name of nature that the standard 
of the romanticists was raised—a standard 
which to-day is thrown aside and tram- 
pled in the dust by those who are weary 
of grandiloquence and of posing. They 
desired to substitute for conventional tra- 
gedy a drama which is really human, in 
which smiles and tears are mingled, and 
gave us Antony, La Tour de Nesle, Lu- 
créce Borgia. With the same object in 
view, Baron Taylor collaborated with the 
well-known and delightful Nodier, and 
put on the stage Melmouth, ou l Homme 
errant (the wanderer), Les Vampires, 
Honte et Remords (shame and 
remorse), Amour et Htourderie 
(love and carelessness), ete. 
These were obviously ‘‘ natu- 
ral” in quite another sense 
from that of Voltaire; and the 
actors, making common cause 
with the authors, declared Tal- 
ma to be unnatural. They took 
it into their heads to speak as 
people ‘‘ really speak,” in such 
a way that no one could hear 
them, and to sit with their backs 
to the audience. They recited 
the poetry of Athalie precise- 
ly as they would have said, 
‘‘Good-morning, how are you?” 
‘“Good heavens, yes,” said Ab- 
ner, ‘‘I have come to worship 
the Almightyin His temple. I 
have come just as I am, cane 
in hand, to celebrate with my 
friends the famous occasion on 
Mount Sinai, where, if Jam not 
vastly mistaken, the law was 
given to us. Sapristi! how 
times have changed!” They 
flattered themselves that in 
this manner they were in- 
troducing ‘‘nature” into Ra- 
cine. On the other hand, 
when they were on their own 
ground, that is, in the melo- 
dramas, the emphasis of the 
metre once more reasserted it- 
self. It was not indeed the 
sepulchral and monotonous 
singsong of yore; it was a 
halting kind of sublimity— 
wild bursts of verse, and a 
sudden alacrity in sinking. 
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They no longer said, ‘‘ How are 
you?” but ‘‘ Let me grasp that manly 
hand.” There were hidden mean- 
ings everywhere. They wore an 
air of doom from head to foot. It 
was an era of hat and feather. But 
is there no feather on the hat of 
M. Zola? Were he to have his way 
we should be threatened with a new 
madness of extremes, but this time it 
would be the extreme of the trivial 
and commonplace. What I mean 
by art that is natural in the mod- 
ern sense is equally remote from 
both these extremes. It is classic 
rather than romantic, for everywhere 
it regards limit, everywhere it shuns 
violent antitheses. 

The actor with this ideal does not 
give an exaggerated importance to 
different aspects of his part. He 
does not try to play three or four 
different characters at once; he aims, 
on the other hand, at unity and a 
broad general representation of human- 
ity. He sees things as they are, but he 
conforms to the general rules of theat- 
rical conventions, and to the particular 
necessities of the part he is interpreting. 
The *‘ nature” of the tragedy differs from 
that of the melodrama, and that again 
from the comedy, and it is impossible to 
render it in the same way. Hence Fré- 
dérick ought never to be reproached for 
not acting always naturally. The kind 
of parts he undertook demanded certain 
exaggerations. He would, after the man- 
ner of kis school, speak ten lines in a con- 
_ventional fashion, in order to be able to 
give to the eleventh a truer and more nat- 
ural ring. He was forced to say the verses 
as they were written, and when he at last 
made his point with the true intonation, 
it left behind it a deeper impression of 
naturalness than the foregoing lines had 
done of unreality. 

And here I must close, for this is not a 
formal treatise on acting, still less an apol- 
ogy. Every artist in speaking of his art 
seems in some degree a special pleader. 
Of course he only wishes to preach what 
he believes to be true, and that which he 
believes to be true is what he tries to do 
himself. I have said what the comedian 
should be, but I am far from flattering 
myself that I realize my ideal, and if I 
have alluded to myself, it is only for the 
sake of illustrating more clearly my argu- 
ments. I should have preferred to erase 
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FELIX. * 


any personal note from these pages, as I 
have always tried to do from my parts, 
where my wish is to be, to enter into, no- 
thing but the characters I play. For, af- 
ter all, that is the essential point, and it is 
with that I must end. Is not the greatest 
poet he who has managed to efface him- 
self the most entirely, in whose pages you » 
find every kind of man, but never him- 
self ? 

It was thus with the father of poetry, 
Homer; it was thus with Shakespeare and 
with Moliére: all are absent from their 
works, where humanity in its thousand 
varied aspects lives eternally. 

Herein standeth our honor, the honor 
of all us players, namely, in this, that 
these two men, its chief creators after 
God, were players like ourselves. There- 
fore should we study their works reli- 
giously and without ceasing, nor ever 
turn from them, save it be to peruse that 
eternal Comedy of Human Nature. 


* Félix was a comedian who excelled in the 
lighter characters of modern drama. He was 
easy and natural. His chief gift was a faculty 
for delivering burning and bitter sarcasm. The 
part in which he made his first great success was 
the Diogéne-Desgenais of Les Milles de Marbre (in 
the English adaptation, Zhe Marble Heart, the 
character is called Volage). My, Victorien Sardou 
was prompt to utilize this faculty of the actor, and 
he provided him with sarcastic characters in both 
La Famille Benoiton and in L’Oncle Sam. Félix 
was a member of the company of the Vaudeville 
Theatre during nearly the whole of his long career ; 
he never played at the Théatre Francgais.—B. M. 


THROUGH THE CAUCASUS, 
BY RALPH MEEKER. 


CIRCASSIAN WEARING THE BASHLIK AND BOURKA. 


HE cars reach Vladi-Kavkas at about 
sunset each day, and when the EKuro- 
pean ‘passenger alights from the train he 
realizes that he is among strange people. 
A large number of caravans come through 
the mountains with silks, tapestries, dye- 
stuffs, and other merchandise of Persia 
and Arabia. A newand complicated jar- 
gon surprises the ear, and only an accom- 
plished interpreter can translate the patois 
that prevails among the Asiatic wanderers 
who swarm this part of the world. 
Viadi-Kavkas presents a varied picture. 
The streets are paved; the massive stone 
buildings are protected by sheet-iron or 
tile roofs; shade trees ornament the spa- 
cious boulevards; pretty girls in Euro- 
pean costumes promenade the walks on 
fine afternoons, and flirt just as they do 
‘‘unter den Linden” in Berlin, or under 
the elms in New Haven; well-dressed 
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‘“swells” lounge in the French cafés, dis- 
cussing politics, while the tinkling bells 
of the caravans come nearer, with swarthy 
Arabs urging their patient beasts to great- 
er speed. Skilful artificers sit cross- 
legged like tailors, while Oriental bazars 
display gorgeous fabrics, which strangers 
are allowed to buy for treble their value. 
Circassian garments, well made and artis- 
tically fashioned of black broadcloth, or 
plain woollen of many colors, richly em- 
broidered with silk, silver, or gold, are 
temptingly arranged in the open windows. 
Photographs of the mountains, taken by 
native artists in a manner that would 
do credit to a Munich photographer, are 
among the surprises of the town. Vladi- 
Kavkas is about as large as Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Its name is spelled and pro- 
nounced in three or four different ways, 
and the stranger who can accent it quickly 
and correctly after a day’s practice is for- 
tunate. The name means‘ Key to the 
Caucasus.”” The climate is like that of 
southern Colorado; the situation of the 
town and the general appearance of the 
surrounding country remind one of Col- 
orado Springs, near the celebrated Garden 
of the Gods, at the foot of Pike’s Peak. 
But the verdure of the region is far more 
luxuriant; strawberries and flowers are as 
thick as the grass, while the magnitude of 
the mountains and the beauty of the 
scenery overshadow anything in America. 
If the great ranges of the Sangre de 
Cristo and the San Juan skirted the open 
plain between Cheyenne and Santa Fe, 
reaching an altitude of 16,000 and 17,000 
feet, with luxuriant grass extending up 
to the snow, and avalanches thundering 
down their sides, they would give one 
a fair conception of the Caucasus. The 
foot-hills in the outskirts of Vladi-Kav- 
kas are so high that their peaks, even 
on sunny days, often appear above lofty 
clouds. Kazbek, which is 16,533 feet 
high, is but a few miles from town, and 
directly on the road that leads into Asia 
through the grand cafion of Dariel. The 
Terek River, which flows down the ca- 
flon, runs through the town, turbid and 
roaring in its impetuous course. It was 
in this exquisite pastoral village of Vladi- 
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STREET SCENE IN VLADI-KAVKAS. 


-*Kavkas that General Loris Melikoff was 
born. He is an Armenian, a man of 
wonderful adroitness and political in- 
sight, with a fine European military ed- 
ucation, and yet familiar with the tra- 
ditions and superstitions of the bandit 
tribes who dwell amid the solitudes of 
the Caucasus. It was his knowledge 


of the secret sects and peculiar traits of 
these strange men that caused the Czar 
to place him in charge of the government 
at St. Petersburg. It is claimed that 
eighty-two languages (not dialects) are 
spoken by the various tribes of the Cau- 
casus. Among these people are bands of 
fanatics whose depravity is said to equal 
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the abominations of Sodom. Their rituals 
are performed with incantations, mutila- 
tions, and atrocities so monstrous that 
the Russian government has expended 
much money in trying to suppress them. 
One of the Grand-Duke’s secretaries as- 
serted that the HKuropean imagination 
could not invent practices so cruel and in- 
famous as those religiously upheld by these 
secret societies. 

Nothing but the ignorance of the Cau- 
casian tribes and the vigilance of Russia 
prevent serious uprisings. It is gener- 
ally admitted that the government has 
been very successful in managing the hos- 
tile hordes of the Caucasus. Every mile 
of the territory is of classic interest, and 
no thickly inhabited country so little 
known has excited more curiosity. It 
seems but a minute’s walk from Vladi- 
Kavkas to the Dariel Pass. The foot- 
hills rise abruptly from the strawberry 
meadows of the steppe to a height of sev- 
eral thousand feet, and the snowy moun- 
tains lie directly behind them. 

The highway from Vladi-Kavkas through 
the Caucasus was built by the Czar in 
1859, and it is said to be the finest moun- 
tain road in the world... It is so wide that 
two post-wagons, drawn by four horses 
abreast, can pass at full speed at any place 
by night or day. The macadam road- 
bed is graded like a railway, and its sur- 
face is as hard as the boulevards of Paris. 
It was by this celebrated military thor- 
oughfare that we entered the Dariel Pass. 
The horses dashed around a bend in the 
road, and suddenly stopped before a post- 
station. These government houses, which 
are well constructed of cut stone, with 
sheet-iron roofs painted green, have been 
built from eight to fifteen miles apart 
along the entire route through the Cau- 
casus. Horses, wagons, and drivers are 
changed at every station, unless the travel- 
ler is fortunate enough to own his vehi- 
cle; then only a change of horses and 
driver is necessary. The toll for trans- 
portation is one and a half cents a verst— 
a distance of about two-thirds of a mile. 


Each passenger is supposed to have a per- 


mit, or way-bill, from the government, 
which he must show in addition to his 
regular passport. This imperial order for 
horses is supposed to enable one to travel 
with little delay; but the post-masters 
along the route always make it a point to 
compel one to wait as long as possible, 
and unless liberal fees are given one may 
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be detained-two or three days at astation. 
We had travelled but ten miles, yet the 
character of the springless vehicle was 
such that we felt as if we had been pound- 
ed by machinery. An officer of the gov- 
ernment who was travelling with us or- - 
dered fresh horses harnessed at once, and 
in a few moments their steel shoes were 
ringing on the road. . 

The scenery grew rapidly bolder, and 
mountains that seemed lofty but half an 
hour before sank out of sight as we ascend- 
ed the cafion. In places the roadway was 
a mere groove cut in the sides of appall- 
ing precipices, with the river breaking 
into foam a thousand feet below. As our 
horses galloped around one of these but- . 
tresses a mighty amphitheatre opened di- 
rectly before us, on one side of which a 
little notch was seen midway between the 
river and the heavens. It was the road. 
Looking across the measureless abyss, we 
saw a caravan of freight wagons toiling 
up this channel, chiselled in the side of the 
mountain. All the artillery wagons and 
the great siege-guns that thundered against 
Kars and the heights of Soubatan passed 
over this road. More than two thousand 
vehicles were moving between Vladi-Kav- 
kas and Alexandropol. They stopped 
for nothing but avalanches and dead 
horses; neither darkness nor storm de- 
layed their progress. Some were loaded 
with powder and shells; others carried 
clothing and medical supplies. But none 
of these great wagons nor swiftly running 
post-horses impeded us. The magnificent 
mountain boulevard over which we were 
travelling was often broad enough for 
three teams to pass. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a line of two-wheeled. Asiatic carts 
drawn by bullocks refused to yield the 
customary share of the road, and as the 
post-wagons swept by them the Tartar 
drivers lashed the Arabs in the face with 
their Cossack whips, and accompanied 
the sting with epithets and laughter. A 
solid and well-laid wall of masonry, two 
or three feet thick and three feet high, 
prevents careless teamsters from tumbling 
into the river a half-mile below. 

As the mountains grew loftier the road 
was really more secure, and the artificial 
fountains that had been built along the 
route were a delightful surprise to the 
Kuropean traveller. When the wind was 
low, their feathery spray fell like dew on 
the mountain-sides, where the greenest of 
grass softened their wild grandeur. -The 
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gigantic walls increased in height and 
vastness until about noon, when we unex- 
pectedly swept into the bed of a new and 
terrible amphitheatre, with mountains ris- 
ing from the post-station to an altitude of 
fifteen thousand feet, and at least eleven 
thousand feet above the station, in one 
vast and perpendicular wall of rock. The 
horses crossed the river on a splendid iron 
bridge, and halted at the station of Kaz- 
bek. A dozen starry-eyed boys, with 
their hands full of crystals and agates, 
held them up, and shrilly piped away in 
an unknown language, for us to buy. 
For twenty copecks (fifteen cents) we se- 
cured very fair ‘‘specimens.” Owing to 
the large numbers of passengers travel- 
ling over the route, it was difficult to find 
lunch; however, some boiled eggs, bread, 
and Russian tea were procured; but we 
had to wait for horses. 

It was but a short walk to the eastern 
walloftheamphitheatre. It arises so near- 
ly vertical that neither snow, grass, nor 
herbage of any kind can cling to it. Its 
tremendous face, freshly broken, is an aw- 
ful spectacle of rock, rising eleven thou- 
sand feet in a sheer precipice from the 
earth up to the swimming sky, where the 
winds scatter the snow in spray around 
its head, and none finds resting-place. 
Outside of the village were curious little 
corn-mills and flat-roofed houses where 
Georgian women were treading out their 
grain. Blue-eyed children with light hair 
played on the grass beside rivulets of water 
fresh from the snows above. Far up, at 
dizzy heights, little animals, seemingly no 
larger than rats, appeared clinging to the 
velvet turf; they were the flocks—goats, 
sheep, and cows— peacefully browsing 
amid the grandest scenery in the world. 
Later in the season we saw Circassian 
shepherds cutting grass with sickles, 
which by some process they managed to 
get into hay-cocks and fasten to the 
mountain. So high in places were the 
hay-cocks that they appeared no lar- 
ger than thimbles. From these giddy 
heights came the faint music of sheep 
bells; and as the afternoon advanced, 
shepherds and their dogs began climbing 
the mountains to search for the wander- 
ing herds. Xenophon’s accurate descrip- 
tions, written thousands of years ago, ap- 
ply to most villages of Transcaucasia; and 
to this day, as in the youth of the world, 
fowls, goats, and bullocks are nightly 
driven into villages, and herded in the 
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underground chambers that connect with 
every dwelling apartment in the moun- 
tains. In times of war it is difficult to 
capture the flocks, because the harvests 
are also stored in these subterranean 
barns, and the cattle can be fed and kept 
alive beyond the reach of marauders. 
Even on the plains of Armenia one is of- 
ten awakened in the night by the noises 
of jackasses or the bleating of the sheep 
that are quartered in the cellars just off 
the main family sleeping-room. Here in 
this ancient civilization, where girls make 
bread no thicker than pasteboard, and 
bake it in the open air on hot stones—here, 
where the fleas and dogs are more numer- 
ous than the stars in heaven—are found 
carvings as beautiful as those carried from 
Persia to the Alhambra. Daggers of the 
finest Damascus steel, ornamented with 
embroidery-like tracing, engraved or en- 
amelled in silver and gold, are hanging in 
every one of these smoky houses. In the 
villages of the Caucasus there are build- © 
ings several stories high in front, but as a 
rule the rear of a dwelling is but an ex- 
tension of underground chambers. The 
entire town usually looks like a ruin, and 
yet from the ruin arise towers and citadels 
where watchmen keep vigilant outlook 
for robbers. We saw fields of rye, and 
several little gardens beautiful with ten- 
der plants, growing in the few hours of 
sunlight that floods the valley at mid-day. 

Fresh horses were at last obtained, and 
once more we resumed our way. The as- 
cent, though of an even and consistent 
grade, became heavier, and after crossing 
a substantial iron bridge we began to 
climb the water-shed that separates EKu- 
rope from Asia. The river, the village, 
and the tall towers sank into the depths 
of the cafion, but behind us Kazbek, the 
omnipresent, seemed to rise in the heavens 
as we advanced. As we went from him 
he approached. The ascent soon brought 
us into the region of avalanches, yet the 
road continued as smooth as a Swiss turn- 
pike. Innumerable ox-carts from Asia 
filled the pass, boys not more than ten 
years old, with mothers, fathers, and chil- 
dren, walked beside the patient bullocks. 
Strangely fashioned yokes, such as are 
found in no part of Europe, galled the 
necks of the poor beasts, and often, to hold 
down the tongues of the loaded carts, the 
boys sat on the yokes between the oxen, 
apparently unconscious of danger or of 
the yawning chasms beside them. The 
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scenery assumed an imposing character. 
A glacier green and glassy filled the world 
before us, and streamed from the moun- 
tain-tops into the profound abyss at our 
feet. The travellers were dumb, the road 
disappeared, and nature assumed its most 
terrible aspect; but presently we entered a 


tunnel, and continued our journey direct- 
ly under the glacier. Lamps illumined 
the passage, and we began to realize the 
despotic enterprise of Russia. 

We soon passed above the line of vege- 
tation, and at dusk reached the summit of 
the Grand Chain. Lighted candles, hot 
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tea, and a warm fire made every heart 


happy, and when the officer told us that we 
would have fresh horses, and at midnight 
begin the descent into Asia, we were eager 
with expectation. At intervals the mist 
was entirely blown away, and then the 
great moon appeared, shedding splendor 
over the wilderness of snow. We were 
now approaching the land of the Geor- 
gians, where the mountains faced the hot 
plains of Armenia, and the melting glaciers 
are inexpressibly beautiful. There were 
doubts about the propriety of making the 
descent during the night, but an official 
assured us that the road was broad and 
well guarded by a heavy wall. Always 
ready, the word given, and before we were 
fairly seated, bells jingled, and the horses 
were off at the top of their speed. 

Just after leaving the station on the 
summit a succession of faint distant lights 
appeared in the void beneath us. *‘ What 
are they—hunters’ fires?” weasked. ‘‘It’s 
the moon shining on the river Aragva, 
fifteen versts below,” said the officer; and 
by straining our eyes a ribbon of lace- 
like film appeared and disappeared in the 
bottom of the black abyss. It was the 
celebrated river Aragon of ancient his- 
tory, but its roaring waters were too far 
away to be heard. Our wild midnight 
ride was too exciting for dozing, yet it 
was not long before the strain on our 
nerves produced a reaction, and. sleep 
soon followed. It continued for three 
hours, but it seemed only a few minutes. 
There was a brief little dream of falling 
‘down strange mountains, then a sudden 
awakening by yells fromthe driver. The 
station Mleti had been reached, and with 
wondering thoughts we alighted under an 
arch of climbing jasmines. The air was 
perfumed with pleasing odors, the archi- 
tecture of the houses was picturesque, and 
we were inastrangecountry. All the cara- 
vans had vanished. The quaint Georgian 
village of Mleti lay in a sweet little valley 
at our right. Nature was asleep, and even 
the dogs did not bark. The cold moun- 
tain moon had given place to a moon of 
Italy, whose soft mellow light filled the 
valley with a kind of delicious enchant- 
ment; but the terror of the night still lin- 
gered, for right over our heads a frightful 
precipice arose into the sky, and the sum- 
mit seemed inaccessible. It entirely shad- 
owed the Georgian village. ‘‘Do you see 
that overhanging crag in the clouds 2” 
asked the engineer, pointing upward to a 
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far-away peak. ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘That is the 
place we left at midnight.” This state- 


ment seemed incredible, but it was true, 


for on our return trip in the autumn we 
ascended this most marvellous of all roads, 
and found that from its summit one could 
toss an apple into the very streets of Mleti, 
A finer example of a military road up the 
face of a mountain is yet to be found. 
Still it is a remarkable fact that the edu- 
cated engineers who blasted out the zig- 
zag channels for the road-bed up and down 
the precipice saw all the grading done 
with ordinary wooden shovels of Asia, 
which are only tipped with steel. Wood- 
en shovels, military schools, dynamite, and 
springless post-wagons fairly illustrate the 
paradoxes of Russian civilization. 

About two hours before daylight fresh 
horses were harnessed, and once more we 
were in the mountains. <A low spur of 
the Caucasus was to be crossed and an- 
other descent made before we could reach 
the foot-hills. The fatigues of the night 
were exhausting, sleep came speedily, and 
when we awoke an Asiatic sun was rising © 
beyond the plains of Daghestan. The 
scene was like fairy-land; birds were sing- 
ing, the scent of flowers came up from 
dewy meadows, brooks murmured by the 
road-side, and a new civilization was all 
around us. We called it. barbarism. 
Black Bashi-Bazouk-looking scoundrels 
stalked about with daggers in their silver 
girdles; women in the costumes of Re- 
bekah at the well carried classic jars on 
their shoulders; little Maltese jackasses 
crowded beside pretty girls whose mouths 
were covered with scarfs; olives and apri- 
cots grew in the gardens; turbaned men 
appeared ; and it was difficult to tell wheth- 
er we were approaching Bagdad or Con- 
stantinople. By nine o’clock the rays of 
the sun began to scorch our hands, the 
verdure faded, dust rose in clouds, and 
the enchantment of the morning quickly 
vanished. Horses were changed frequent- 
ly, so that our speed never slackened. 
Tiflis, once a city of the ancient Georgian 
kings, was reached in the afternoon. Beg- 
gars, bazars, camels, filth, fleas, women 
with their faces covered, men treading 
dough in bread troughs with their bare 
feet, tailors at work in the open air, and 
many other Oriental sights, presented a 
picture not soon forgotten. Weary, thirs- 
ty, and suffocated with dust, we were glad 
when the driver urged his horses to the 
Kuropean quarter of the town. The sun 
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A BIT OF TIFLIS. 


blazed like a furnace, and we longingly 
turned our eyes toward the glittering 
Caucasus. 

Tiflis is a city of two civilizations— 
Asiatic and European. Large dry-goods 
stores, French cafés, boulevards, imposing 
public buildings, and a railway are some 
of the features of the European quarter, 
while miles of bazars fill the Oriental al- 
leys, where camels and loaded donkeys dis- 
pute passage with pedestrians. Beautiful 
veiled girls and wrinkled hags of Geor- 
gian and Circassian types glide among 
the bales of silver cloth in the warehouses. 
Dogs, beggars, priests, fruit peddlers, Per- 
sians, Armenians, Turks, Arabs, Russians, 
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and Europeans mingle in the changing 
scene. The river Kir, impetuous and tur- 
bid, flows through the centre of the town. 
On its banks in the suburbs are the water- 
raising machines of Egypt and ancient 
Palestine. Semi-tropical fruits grow lux- 
uriantly along the irrigating canals that 
are fed by the water-wheels. Wooden 
ploughs, drawn by bullocks, recall the 
days of Herodotus. Southeast of these 
perfumed gardens the country stretches 
away in one vast wilderness of volcanic 
plains, chasms, and mountains, arid and 
desolate—the monotony only broken by 
scorpions and owls. Four days and 
nights of ceaseless travel were between 
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us and Kars. New mountain ranges 
were crossed, and again there were val- 
leys of verdure. Russian cottages, built 
in the Swiss style, perched on Alpine 
crags; quaint villages nestled in grassy 
cafions, and at the end of the fourth day 
we beheld the snowy peaks of Ararat. 
Alexandropol lay in the valley at our 
feet. It was dusk when our post-wagon 
stopped before the principal hotel. Like 
all Asiatic inns, its doors and windows 
opened into a court having a large street 
gateway. Dogs and mangy vagabonds 
called ‘‘ servants” greeted us, and as we 
entered the mud-roofed caravansary we 
sighed for the “accommodations of Ros- 
tov, which had once seemed so uninvit- 
ing. In the presence of these repulsive 
evidences of barbarism, Russian civiliza- 
tion seemed glorious. The beds, the flies, 
the dogs, and the braying donkeys made 
us quite thoughtful, and as we wearily 
closed our eyes, in spite of our resolu- 
tions to sit up, it did not seem wicked 
to bowstring a Turk. When we arose 
from our hard and narrow beds the next 


morning, a boy who looked as if he had > 


never seen a piece of soap poured water 
on our hands in the court-yard while we 
performed our ablutions. Then he brush- 
ed the flies from our clothes, and led the 
way to breakfast. The only clean things 
on the table were the contents of the boil- 
ed eges. Russian officers arriving and 
departing every hour were full of busi- 
ness, and it was refreshing to see them 
stir up the hotel porters with their Cos- 
sack whips. Immense cannon were be- 
ing dragged through the streets, and 
clouds of dust arose as the military wag- 
on trains passed on their way to Kars. 
The distance from Alexandropol to this 
historic citadel is about two days’ journey 
by a wagon, but a smart horseman can 
easily cover the distance in a day. We 
were out bright and early, and as’we 
drove through the suburbs were surprised 
to see olives and apricots growing in the 
gardens of the merchant princes, the lead- 
ing men in town. These thrifty owners 
of real estate, who are experts in ‘‘ buying 
and selling,” take pleasure in spending 
their money for carpets and tapestry to 
decorate their mud-roofed ruins, which 
would scarcely satisfy a New York junk- 
dealer. The squatter shanties around 
Central Park:fairly represent the average 
dwelling of the Turk in Asia Minor, 
However, when we come to speak of dyes, 
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embroideries, silver ornamentations, rug 
and scarf weaving, sword forging, and 
fruit raising, the Mohammedan is a won- 
derful success. The bazars of Alexandro- 
pol are not very extensive, but what they 
lack in elaborate magnificence they fully 
make up in the variety of their goods, 
which includes everything from a Circas- 
sian breastpin to an English handsaw. 
We soon left its dilapidated streets, and 
reached the meadows watered by the 
Arpa-Chai. Real New England dandeli- 
ons bloomed by the road-side, and ducks 
and chickens hunted grasshoppers in the 
grass. It was only when we saw the 
mosques, the turbaned devotees, the beg- 
gars, and the Mohammedan farmers break- 
ing the soil with wooden ploughs that we 
realized we were six thousand miles from 
home. Passing under the walls of a new- 
ly built fort, and showing our papers to 
an armed sentry, we crossed the imagina- 
ry boundary line separating the hostile 
from the peaceful Turk. The Turks on 
the Alexandropol side of the border were 
supposed to be good friends of Russia, 
while the Armenians excitea no fears 
among Christians or pagans. The roads 
were filled with soldiers and wagons; the 
highway seemed a moving encampment, 
and the dust was stifling. In spite of all 
annoyances, we dashed on at good speed, 
regretting that there were no more stone 
station-houses with fancy iron roofs and 
inviting verandas. A cellar in the side 
of a hill, which figures in the London 
press as a ‘‘ house,” took the place of these 
stations, and when we changed horses we 
were glad to get a crust of bread and a 
cup of water. 

The rich milk, crystal tea, white bread, 
and fried chickens of the Caucasus had 
disappeared; good horses were growing 
scarce, and the poor creatures which were 
given us found difficulty in drawing their 
loads. Poverty, desolation, and war were 
in possession of the land. On ascending 
the rolling table-lands west of Alexandro- 
pol a marvellous view of Mount Ararat 
burst on our sight. The vast and chaotic 
region around it bristled with blue moun- 
tains and icy peaks, holy Alaghez stood in 
the midst of voleanic upheavals, and lift- 
ed its head fourteen thousand feet above 
the sea, while beyond and above all these 
ragged shapes gleamed the white dome 
of Ararat; there were plenty of smaller 
mountains like the Catskills, where patches 
of snow lay in the sheltered gorges. At 
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one place we were given ice to cool the 
warm river water which was brought us 
in goat-skins. We asked whence it came. 
The Arab who brought it took off his hat 
and pointed to the glaciers. It seemed 
strange that snow should be found in July 
within afew miles of the blooming gardens 
of Alexandropol. The sun shone with 
tropical fervor, but the high altitude and 
numerous mountains with their great ca- 
nons caused delicious breezes to cool the at- 
mosphere. In sheltered places under the 
walls and forts where the air could not cir- 
culate, soldiers were blistered until the skin 
peeled from their faces. One of the most 
delightful features of this wild, treeless 
country is.the springs that gush from the 
rocks in unexpected places. It is here un- 
der a burning sun, where grasshoppers de- 
stroy the herbage, and the scorpion glistens 
on the sand, that one more fully compre- 
hends the meaning of what the Bible says 
of ‘‘rocks” and ‘‘running waters” in the 
‘‘wilderness.”? While crossing a small riv- 
er we saw shepherds on the banks tending 
their flocks, which consisted of sheep, goats, 
jackasses, cows, and bullocks, all feeding 
together. For half a mile the river ran 
through a little green meadow, then flash- 
ed into a fissure through a tremendous 
bluff of voleanic formation. Its gloomy 
cafion offered no passageway but to the 
water, from which its black vertical walls 
arose to the height of a quarter of a mile. 

As we approached Fort Kars the land- 
scape became more desolate and more 
broken. Precipitous bluffs towered by 
the road-side, the streams became more 
rapid, the atmosphere rarer, the sky. more 
beautiful, and when we stopped for the 
night before a miserable underground hut, 
the sun sank into a sea of amber and gold. 
Nature was as enchanting as a scene in 
‘‘Lalla Rookh;” indeed, as we turned 
we saw the mountains of Persia bathed 
in the soft purple of twilight; but the 
sight of our wretched lodgings, the howl- 
ing dogs, and the crouching stealthy 
creature, called a woman, who was pre- 
paring the evening meal among the flies 
and dust of the cellar, made us want to 
kill a few dozen poets; and it was only 
when we heard the faint music of distant 
sheep bells, and saw dusky worshippers 
bowing toward Mecca, that we regained 
our faith in the accuracy of Oriental ro- 
mancers. Having provided ourselves at 
Alexandropol with black bread, pickles, 
caviare, and other Christian delicacies, we 
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did not give way to the sensual delights 
of Turkish cookery, but as a matter of 
compliment to our host, we ‘‘ broke bread”’ 
with him. The guests as well as the host 
sat on the ground, supported by a sheep- 
skin. Some very pretty children and beau- 
tiful dark-eyed voluptuous girls in pictu- 
resque costumes shyly peeped from the 
recesses of the cave, but they: did not join 
in the banquet. The meal consisted of 
bread and water. The water tasted of 
the goat-skin which one of the girls had 
filled and brought from the spring ona . 
jackass. The bread, like all Turkish bread 
in Asia Minor, was a kind of thin dough 
pasteboard, of the consistency of a cold 
buckwheat cake. Turkish bread is always 
baked in large sheets about the size of a 
school atlas, and after baking it is rolled 
up like a map, wrapped in a towel, and 
laid away with the Koran and other 
household relics for future use. We were 
handed some of this bread, which we un- 
rolled with due gravity, and ate with de- 
liberation; it had a flat, nourishing taste, 
very much like Graham flour pancakes. 
We did not linger in the abode of our 
Oriental friend, and as the fleas were be- 
ginning to bite, we spread our blankets on 
the ground near our wagons, three hun- 
dred feet away, and with all the shining 
stars above us we fell asleep. Angels did 
not waken us—it was the voices of half an 
acre of dogs which made us sit up in ter- 
ror. As we were in the enemy’s country, 
near the seat of war, it was not policy to 
shoot the four-legged songsters and alarm 
the troops. Our host was hospitable, be- 
cause he was afraid of the soldiers who 
were camped along the road for twenty 
miles, and we did not wish to kill his pets. 
‘While we were musing upon the superi- 
ority of the dogs of Turkey, other dogs a 
mile away set up a series of wolfish howls. 
By this time the fleas had discovered us, 
and then our torment began. It would 
have been a pleasure to resume our jour- 
ney at that moment, but the entire district 
was under martial law, bands of Bashi- . 
Bazouks prowled in search of stragglérs, 
and no one was allowed to travel by night, 
even with an armed escort. Suspicious 
persons who could not give an account of 
themselves were arrested or shot. Final- 
ly the night wore away, and when the 
first blush of dawn appeared behind Mount 
Ararat, we were up and on the road. At 
sunrise the distant thunder of artillery 
came from the guns of Fort Kars, on 
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like. Soldiers seemed to rise out of the 
earth before us, and swift-riding Cossacks 
galloped over the hills between the out- 
post sentinels stationed on all command- 
ing points near the ‘‘front.” Owing to 
the bad condition of the roads, and the 
great number of wagon trains that block- 
aded them, our progress was slow. With 
the increasing altitude the sun grew fiercer 
and the dust more suffocating, and the 
earth shook with the reports of the heavy 
siege guns of the Russians. The firing 
from Fort Kars was equally heavy. Then 
a sudden storm came out of the moun- 
tains, the sun was obscured, the tornado 
blew away wagon covers and light mer- 
chandise, and when harl stampeded the 
‘‘loose” horses that were following be- 
hind the wagons, we began to appreciate 
Xenophon’s description of the terrors his 
army encountered when passing through 
this same region from the Persian wars. 
Wet, cold, and hungry, we climbed a se- 
ries of zigzag mountain ascents, and at last 
came in sight of the outskirts of the Rus- 
sian encampment. Kars, which was be- 
‘ing bombarded, lay five miles beyond the 
Russian tents, but we could distinguish 
nothing in the mist except the ascending 
ground above us. 

Our progress was impeded by freight 
wagons which had become jammed on 
our road, and to improve this delay our 
St. Petersburg man went up to the camp 
to see the officer in command, but would 
not let us accompany him for fear some 
of the camp-followers would rob our wag- 
on, the contents of which, being papers, 
maps, etc., were very precious. The scene 
was not cheerful; wagons mired deep in 
the mud, tents torn in shreds, teamsters 
drunk and quarrelling, canvas bazars 
swarming with the lowest adventurers to 
be found on the frontier, together with 
the drizzling rain, which was now cool, 
made us savage and impatient. About 
twenty thousand men were encamped in 
the neighborhood, the rest of the troops 
- having gone with General Melikoff to 
fight the Turks among the mountains of 
Ziwin, but re-enforcements were arriving 
every day. It was curious to watch the 
mongrel crowd that swarmed the sutler- 
shop bazars of this Asiatic camp. There 
were Armenians, Circassians, reformed 
Bashi-Bazouks, Arabs, Tartars, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Greek confection- 
ers, interpreters from Trieste, and near 
them, in the camp restaurant, Russian 
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princes, dukes, counts, barons, and other 
men of birth and education, who spoke 
English and many other languages, and 
had travelled in America, dined at Del- 
monico’s, and were enthusiastic about the 
beauties of the Hudson. One of the 
young barons, who was told that ‘* Amer- 
ican correspondents” had arrived, came to 
the wagon and invited us to lunch. In 
very good English he assured us that he 
loved America and all its people. The 
most delightful period of his life was 
when he flirted with a New York girl in 
Rome, and chaperoned her mother through 
the Colliseum. ‘‘The ambition of my ex- 
istence,” said he, ‘‘is to see all the English 
and Turks killed, and Russia and Ameri- 
ca united under one government.” 

After a protracted absence, our officer 
returned with the information that the 
Grand- Duke welcomed us to his head- 
quarters. This was good news, but we 
soon discovered that there was to be more 
delay. No vacant tents could be found, 
and a man was despatched to get one. 
We were still on the side of the mountain, 


hidden from the officers’ quarters, and the 


only clean persons visible were the young 
officers who came down to the restaurant 
for lunch and champagne. By the time 
the man returned, with word that he had 
found a tent, the rain had ceased, as sud- 
denly as it came, and when our driver was 
ordered to move forward, the sun was 
again blazing in the heavens. The jaded 
horses slowly toiled up the hill until they 
reached the summit, where we found our- 
selves among the clean white tents of the 
Grand-Duke’s quarters. The wagons, the 
restaurant, and the unwashed traffickers 
of the bazars had disappeared behind the 
brow of the mountain. At last, after a 
journey of six thousand miles, we were 
at the imperial head-quarters of the Rus- 
sian army in Asia. The canvas town 
which surrounded us looked as ?f it were 
just out of a French laundry. The ground 
was level; straight alleys divided the 
tents; a band played in front of the Grand- 
Duke’s pavilion; the click of telegraph 
instruments was heard in a neighboring 
Tartar tent. Correspondents from Paris, 
London, and St. Petersburg welcomed us, 
but the all-absorbing thought was of the © 
spectacle around us. The country lay at 
our feet hike a map. For one hundred 
and fifty miles a vast panorama unrolled 
its magnificent beauty. Mountains, riv- 
ers, and plains mingled in silent gran- 
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deur. Ararat gleamed on the horizon be- 


yond the spires of sacred Alaghez; and 


nearer Ani, the capital of ancient Geor- 
gia, Showed its lonely ruins. The swift 
waters of the Mavryak sparkled by the 
heights of Soubatan. But this lovely vi- 
sion formed only a background for the 
‘‘horrors of war.” Directly in front of 
us, not a quarter of a mile away, the Rus- 
sian batteries were throwing three thou- 
sand shelis a day against Fort Kars, and 
its mighty guns answered continuously. 
A. stiff breeze blew away the smoke, so 
that we could plainly see the yellow walls 
of the town, which is perched on the cliffs 
of the river that washes its foundations. 
The distance from our tent was five 
miles, yet while we were looking through 
our glasses a shell exploded among some 
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Cossacks not two hundred yards from our 
telegraph office. But this was an extraor- 
dinary shot, for usually the enemy’s pro- 
jectiles did not come within half a mile 
of us. Presently mutilated forms from 
the forts, where death and destruction held 
sway, were brought upon a stretcher. 
Many soldiers were killed every day by 
bursting shells, and on this day the death 
list was very large. In the evening, 
when funeral guns were fired at the 
graves of the dead, the Grand-Duke’s im- 
perial band played airs from Offenbach, 
while his elegantly dressed officers talked 
politics over their champagne. 

Such was the beginning of the dreary 
siege of 1877, which, after five months of 
Russian defeat, ended in the overthrow of 
the Turks on the mountains of Alaghez. 


OUP OF 


COLERAINE. 


S beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of Coleraine 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it tumbled, 


And all the sweet buttermilk water’d the plain. 
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Oh, what shall I do now? ’*Twas looking at you, now. 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher Ill ne’er meet again. 
"Twas the pride of my dairy. Oh, Barney M’Leary, 


You're sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine! 


I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 
That such a misfortune should give her such pain. 

A kiss then I gave her. Before I did leave her, 
She vow’d for such pleasure she’d break it again. 


"Twas haymaking season. I can’t tell the reason— 
Misfortunes will never come single—that’s plain— 
For, very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster, 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 


THE NIGHT MIST. 


BY MARGARET. DELAND. 


LL the night long the gray, embracing mist 
i Has held in tender arms the tired world; 
The sleepy river its soft lips have kissed, 
And over hills and meadows it has curled. 


Its white, cool finger it has gently placed 
On weary stretches of deep, drifting sand; 
The noisy city and the far-off waste 
Have felt the benediction of its hand. 


The drowsy world rolls on toward the day; 

The fresh, sweet wind of morning softly blows; 
The willing mist no longer now may stay; 

With first expectancy of dawn it goes! 


ILFORD CROMWELL. 
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THE AMERICAN MASTIFF. 
BY CHARLES C. MARSHALL. 


N the year 1877 the Westminster Kennel 

Club gave the first dog show of any im- 
portance in this country, at Gilmore’s Gar- 
den, in the city of New York. The entries 
numbered eight hundred and seventy-four, 
and the cash prizes amounted to nineteen 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. In 1886 
five clubs held shows, the entries at which 
aggregated nearly three thousand, and 
the cash prizes over seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. These figures demon- 
strate the growing interest in fine dogs, 
and the importance and value which in 
the last ten years they have acquired 
among us. 

There was a time when public interest 
centred almost entirely on sporting dogs, 
and the exhibition of other breeds formed 
but a minor attraction at the shows; but 
the visitor at the yearly exhibitions has 
seen a great change in this matter, and it 
is a question whether the non-sporting 
dogs do not now receive a greater amount 
of attention than those old favorites, the 
pointers and the setters. 

The recent formation of a club, calling 


itself the ‘‘ American Mastiff Club,” with 
Mr. Robert Lenox Belknap as president, 
and Dr. Richard H. Derby as secretary, 
draws attention to one of the non-sporting 
breeds, whose limited popularity in this 
country, at least until quite recently, fur- 
nishes a remarkable example of the unjust 
discrimination of the public. The object 
of this club, as announced in its rules, is 
to encourage the breeding of that remark- 
able dog which forms the subject of this 
sketch. Its formation is only one step 
in the many by which the things which 
have been approved in the mother-country 
have been permanently adopted here. 
One unfamiliar with the history of the 
mastiff will fail to realize the high position 
of the breed in England. The bull-dog, 
so often accepted as the typical Britisher, 
represents in reality only a smail section 
of society, and that by no means the best. 
It is the mastiff, Canzs anglicus, as Lin- 
neeus called him, that is the representative 
dog in origin, history, and characteristics 
—as closely associated with the homes of 
England as the St. Bernard with the mon- 
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astery whose name he bears. He has a 
history both long and distinguished, made 
up in part of those heroic acts which have 
given him his present proud position. It 
is little wonder that the native who strokes 
the noble head of some stalwart specimen 
of his representative dog feels a genuine 
enthusiasm as he calls to mind the men- 
tion made in the ancient chronicles of his 
country of the fidelity of one of the breed 
to her-dead master on the field of Agin- 
court, or the combat between the mastiff 
and the lion in the presence of King 
James I.,in which the former was victo- 
rious, winning from the prince 
the declaration that ‘‘he who had 
fought with the king of beasts 
should never fight with a meaner 
creature.” As the attributes of 
this historic breed—its almost 
chivalrous devotion, intelligence, 
and great strength—have render- 
ed it prominent in the annals of 
its country, so its noble appearance 
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has found a recordin art. Landseer made 
the mastiff a favorite study, and Titian and 
Vandyck each painted his portrait, the lat- 
ter introducing into several of his pictures 
the favorite mastiff of Charles I. In one 
of the English galleries hangs the portrait 
of Sir Henry Lee and his mastiff, painted 
to commemorate the saving of Sir Henry’s 
life by the latter from attempted assassina- 
tion by that nobleman’s valet. Mr. Mark 
Beaufoy, not many years ago, had the por- 
traits of his mastiff Beau and his blood- 
hound Merton painted side by side, and at 
the head of this article will be found a 
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picture engraved from a photograph of 
this painting. Beau was one of the most 
famous mastiffs in all England, and cele- 
brated for his beauty of head and expres- 
sion. 

It is clear, then, that the mastiff has 
come to us with the very highest creden- 
tials. Heiseminently the dog of the race, 
and destined to as general a recognition 
in this country as he has obtained in the 
land whose laws and language we have 
inherited, and whose ‘‘ Jerseys,” ‘‘South- 
downs,’ and “‘ Berkshires” we have adopt- 
ed, with great advantage to ourselves. 

At the first, the reception of the mas- 
tiff in America was not a warm one, save 
from a few admirers, who in the early 
days of American mastiff breeding ex- 
pended some time, effort, and money in 
importing stock from England and breed- 
ing here, but who, owing to their ignorance 
of the science of breeding, or to their in- 
ability to buy good dogs from English 
owners, never produced any remarkable 
dogs. Up toa few years ago the Amer- 
ican breeder was several years behind his 
English competitor. This isa matter dif- 
ficult to understand, until one becomes fa- 


miliar with the transformation that has 
been going on during the last ten or fif- 
teen years in mastiff type. The English 
mastiff, who formerly was considered the 
best representative of his breed, would now 
scarcely be noticed at a show, so great has 
been the change. Englishmen were too 
shrewd to send to this country dogs of the 
type which they had been striving to pro- 
duce, so that for several years Americans 
were buying dogs of an inferior type, and 
breeding in lines that had been abandoned 
in England. This sent through the coun- 
try a worthless stock of dogs, who, because 
they were called *‘mastiffs” and were 
given long pedigrees, were supposed to be 
all that could be desired, and, unfortunate- 
ly, it is from these that most people have 
formed their ideas of the mastiff. When 
at length the mistake was discovered, steps 
were taken leading to a correction of the 
evil. The show bench now declares the 
result in a yearly exhibition of mastiffs, 
among which are American-bred speci- 
mens comparing favorably with the best 
imported dogs. It may well be doubted 
whether England can show a much more 
typical mastiff head than that of Dr. 
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Derby’s Pharaoh, who was bred in this 
country. 

The American mastiff of true type hav- 
ing thus become a reality, it will be prop- 
er to devote a few words to a description 
of him. 

The mastiff, as it exists to-day, is an 
artificial breed, whose characteristics are 
-maintained only by the most careful 
breeding. There is therefore opportuni- 
ty for the greatest diversity of appear- 
ance, all depending as it does on the se- 
lection and crossing of various strains of 
blood. This diversity shows itself fre- 
quently in the matter of size. The mini- 
mum height allowed by the English Mas- 
tiff Club is twenty-seven inches. The 
maximum height of the breed is said to 
be thirty-four inches, but a height great- 
er than thirty-one or thirty-two inches is 
seldom attained. The height should be 
produced by depth of body, and not by 
length of leg. Massiveness of frame 
should be the first consideration, stature 
the second. Yet for many years the one 
idea of the American breeder was to ob- 
tain height. To get this he seemed will- 
ing to sacrifice every characteristic of the 
breed, introducing crosses of mongrel 
blood that have proved most unfortunate 


squareness of muzzle. 
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in their effects, all the time ignoring the 
fact that great height, though desirable, 
is not an essential characteristic of the 
mastiff. This seems one of the most dif- 
ficult things for the tyro to learn. It is 
not desired that these statements should 
be taken as a declaration in favor of small 
size in the mastiff. The aim of the breed- 
er should be toward the largest dog that 
can be produced without a sacrifice of that 
most valuable attribute which the breeder 
calls type or character. <A mastiff twen- 
ty-seven inches high should weigh one 
hundred and twenty pounds, and one 
thirty-two inches high should weigh one 
hundred and eighty pounds. 

The head is the great point. The choice 
lies between a dog with a head like Hero 
III., or a dog with a head like Pharaoh. 
Both types have in this country their ad- 
mirers and advocates. We believe that 
there has never been any authoritative 
declaration on the question by any of the 
American kennel clubs, but we quote an 
extract from the points of the mastiff as 
declared by the English Mastiff Club: 

‘*Head—very massive and short, with 
great breadth and depth of skull and 
Expression—low- 


ering. Forehead—broad, fiat, and wrin- 
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kled. Muzzle—short, truncated, deep, and 
broad, not tapering toward the nose. 
Jaws—very wide.” 

It is claimed by some that a dog of 
great size and perfect formation, with 
such a head as that above described, is 
contrary to the laws of nature, and can- 
not be produced. This assertion is based 
on certain scientific analogies, and on the 
fact that so many of the broad, short- 
headed mastiffs are either small in size or 
weak in legs. The latter defect, being pe- 
culiarly prevalent in heavy mastiffs, leads 
to the impression that the mastiff is natu- 
rally a slow, unwieldy animal; but this is 
not true. Strength and agility should 
be united in him, and from the present 
stand-point there seems to be no good rea- 
son why a mastiff with a typical head 
and of large size should not be produced 
as strong and agile as a certain English 
specimen which was. known to be able to 
seize in his jaws the carcass of a full- 
grown sheep and leap with it over an av- 
erage stone wall. 

If a dog of short head and great size 
cannot be produced, it would seem that 
we must be contented with a dog of small- 


er size than usually thought desirable, or — 


else abandon the mastiff and construct a 
new dog in his place. For, many years 
ago, before the days of the English Mas- 
tiff Club, Cuvier, most careful of natural- 
ists, wrote that the characteristics of the 
mastiff' were ‘‘shortness of upper jaw, 
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projection of lower jaw beyond the upper, 
causing the teeth to be undershot, height 
of forehead, depth and breadth of muzzle, 
and massiveness of head.” 

Of the three colors which characterize 
the mastiff, the red, the brindle, and the > 
fawn, the last seems to be regarded in 
America as well as in England with by 
far the most favor. When that grand 
brindle Ilford Cromwell was first exhib- 
ited in this country, it was thought that 
he would turn the fashion toward his col- 
or; but such was not the case, and if one 
may judge by the show bench, he has not 
been much used as asire. Yet, apart from — 
his color, this dog is one of the best, and 
in the minds of some judges the best mas- 
tiff in this country. However, the brin- 
dle has its admirers. It has been a fash- 
ionable color in the bull-dog, and is high- 
ly prized in those gigantic Germans the 
Ulmer dogs, and there seems to be no real 
objection to it in the mastiff. Several of 
the most famous specimens of the breed 
have been of this color. The red is the 
least desirable color, and it is quite rare. 
We call to mind only one specimen in 
recent shows, and that a very indifferent 
animal. One attraction in the fawn-col- 
or is the sharp and effective contrast pro- 
duced with the dense black mark and ears. 
The black mark renders essential the dark 
mastiff eye—the eye, where it is light in 
color, giving the dog’s face an unplea- 
sant, almost sinister, expression. The coat 
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should be soft and smooth. It is one of 
the most remarkable things in breeding 
that so large and powerful a dog as the 
mastiff can be produced with a coat which, 
though short, is as soft and fine as a span- 
iel’s, 

The reputation of the mastiff for docil- 
ity and gentleness has in his native land 
been very great. If we may judge from 
observation and experience, it will be 
equally great in this country, for the dog, 
as bred here, seems to have all the an- 
cient characteristics. At one of the large 
dog shows the experiment was recently 
made of having a person who, though he 
greatly admired the breed, was a stranger 
to each of the thirty mastiffs exhibited, 
handle each of them as they lay in their 
stalls. The dogs seemed to recognize that 
they were in a public place and subject to 
public inspection, for not a growl was 
elicited from the entire number, and most 
of them made a demonstration of plea- 
sure. The same experiment was then 
made with the St. Bernards and collies, 
but with a very different result. No 
one acquainted with canine physiognomy 
would ever impute a churlish, snarling 
disposition to Ilford Cromwell, or those 
two grand dogs Prussian Princess and 
Rosalind. There may be something of 
sternness or solemn dignity, but nothing 
ofill-temper. These admirable traits come 
out very strongly in the conduct of the 
mastiff toward creatures smaller and 
weaker than himself. Not long since the 
writer had occasion to visit the stock farm 
of a gentleman who has been one of the 
pioneers in American mastiff-breeding. 
On this farm there were at the time some 
ten full-grown mastiffs, with whom the 
little child of the owner was accustomed 
to roam about at will. The dogs were 
loose at the time, and it was a strange 
sight to see the troop of ten following 
after a playfellow so much smaller than 
themselves. Their owner said that they 
had always been accustomed to the child, 
and always treated him with the greatest 
gentleness. This disposition of the mas- 
tiff has in some cases been known to 
show itself in his treatment of animals 
smaller than himself. An instance was 
noted not long since of a strange attach- 
ment between a full-grown mastiff and a 
diminutive Yorkshire terrier, who for two 
years occupied the same kennel and ate 
from the same dish in the most friendly 
manner. 
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But with the mastiff, as with all dogs, 
the disposition is largely the result of his 
training. Environment influences the 
character of the puppy as well as of the 
child. The man who relegates his mas- 
tiff to the confinement of a stable and the 
exclusive attention of the man-of-all-work 
will probably succeed in rearing a dog 
that will be anything but desirable either 
in disposition or habits. There is no dog 
more fitted for human association than 
the mastiff, and there is no dog which 
goes wrong so quickly for the want of it. 

In America, where leisure hours are few, 
and a busy life the life of nearly all, it 
seems desirable to secure the popularity 
of a dog whose uses and character will 
harmonize with the common life. The 
various sporting dogs, the greyhound, and 
the stag-hound all have special traits 
which render them most valuable to those 
who have the time and the means to de- 
velop them, but the mastiff takes so kind- 
ly to domestic life, thrives so well in the 
house yard, and performs so valuable a 
duty as a guard, that any man with a 
home may find great pleasure in him. 
His master can give him all the exercise 
necessary for a full-grown dog by a daily 
walk through the village or the city streets. 
This walk will be made most decorously, 
for among the most amusing and desira- 
ble traits of the well-trained mastiff are 
his dignity and gravity. It is a well- 
known fact that when called upon for 
protection he does not bite except under 
extreme provocation, but, throwing his 
huge body against his opponent, knocks 
him down, and then stands over him un- 
til help arrives, delivering a moral lecture 
meanwhile in a series of savage growls. 
It is in this capacity of protector that he 
excels, and it is a pleasure to find his 
whole characteristics in this line portray- 
ed by two English authors of note. We 
refer to the description of the mastiff 
Bran, whom Kingsley in Hypatia makes 
so prominent as the companion of Raph- 
ael Aben-Ezra, and to old Don Roderigo, 
who does so much to add to the attractive 
scenes in William Black’s novel of Judith 
Shakespeare. Strangers to the mastiff 
will doubtless consider Mr. Black’s de- 
scription of Don harnessed in ribbons and 
ridden about the garden by little Bess Hall 
as rather ideal, but those familiar with 
him will not be so incredulous. If our 
American girls ever get the habit of stroll- 
ing through country lanes, like Mr. Black’s 
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heroine, they can find no more faithful 
guard than one like her Don. 

As the American bench shows furnish 
an opportunity to most readers to see the 
best mastiffs in the country, an extended 
reference to those shown in the illustra- 
tions is not necessary. Hero III., Mr. 
Colwell’s puppies, Boss, Lady Clare, and 
Pharaoh were all bred in this country. 
The other illustrations represent some of 
our best imported stock. 

Many other fine specimens are scattered 
through the country. The attention of 
English breeders has lately been drawn 
to American stock by the success of Dr. 
J. F. Perry, of Boston, in breeding two 
dogs who are said to be dogs of fine type, 
and in the matter of weight and size to 
surpass the record of Orlando, one of the 
most famous of England’s representatives. 
We refer to the dogs Ashmount, Nero, 
and Lorna Doone II., now owned by Mr. 
P. F. Amidon, of Hinsdale, New Hamp- 
shire. The former stood thirty inches 
high at the age of thirteen months, it is 
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said, and weighed one hundred and eighty- 
four pounds, being the heaviest weight 
ever attained by a mastiff at that age. 

The question is frequently asked, what 
does a mastiff cost? The price of a dog 
is always a matter of some uncertainty, 
depending largely on the demand. It is 
always cheapest in the end to buy the 
very best stock. There is much stock of- 
fered for sale at low prices that a man 
will do well to refuse asa gift. <A really 
desirable puppy cannot well be procured 
for less than twenty-five dollars, and per- 
haps one at fifty dollars will prove a bet- 
ter investment. The full-grown dogs, if 
of the best stock, will bring very large 
prices. Ilford Cromwell was once offer- 
ed for sale at $250; his present owner un- 
doubtedly values him at a much higher 
price; and there are dogs which are said 
to have brought prices much greater than 
this within the last few years. But the 
reader need not allow these sums to dis- 
courage him, for puppies of excellent stock 
can be obtained at reasonable figures. 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


XIX. 


HE evening’s entertainment was some- 

thing that must fail before an audi- 
ence which was not very kind. They 
were to present a burlesque of classic 
fable, and the parts, with their general 
intention, had been distributed to the dif- 
ferent actors; but nothing had been writ- 
ten down, and beyond the situations and 
a few points of dialogue, all had to be 
improvised. The costumes and proper- 
ties had been invented from such things 
as came to hand. Sheets sculpturesquely 
draped the deities who took part; a fox-pelt 
from the hearth did duty as the leopard- 
skin of Bacchus; a feather duster served 
Neptune for a trident; the lyre of Apollo 
was a dust pan; a gull’s breast furnished 
Jove with his gray beard. 

The fable was adapted to modern life, 
and the scene had been laid in Campobel- 
lo, the peculiarities of which were to be 
satirized throughout. The principal situ- 
ation was to be a passage between Jupiter, 
represented by Mavering, and Juno,whom 
Miss Anderson personated; it was to be 


a scene of conjugal reproaches and repri- 
sals, and to end in reconciliation,in which 
the father of the gods sacrificed himself — 
on the altar of domestic peace by prom- 
ising to bring his family to Campobello 
every year. 

This was to be followed by a sketch of 
the Judgment of Paris, in which Juno 
and Pallas were to be personated by two 
young men, and Miss Anderson took the 
part of Venus. 

The pretty drawing-room of the Tre- 
vors— young people from Albany and 
cousins of Miss Anderson—was curtained 
off at one end for a stage, and beyond 
the sliding doors which divided it in 
half were set chairs for the spectators. 
People had come in whatever dress they 
liked; the men were mostly in morning 
coats; the ladies had generally made some 
attempt at evening toilet, but they joined 
in admiring Alice Pasmer’s costume, and 
one of them said that they would let it 
represent them all, and express what each 
might have doneif she would. There was 
not much time for their tributes; all the 
lamps were presently taken away and set 
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along the floor in front of the curtain as 
foot-lights, leaving the company in a dark- 
ness which Mrs. Brinkley pronounced se- 
pulchral. She made her reproaches to the 
master of the house, who had effected this 
transposition of the lamps. ‘‘I was just 
thinking some very pretty and valuable 
things about your charming cottage, Mr. 
Trevor: a rug on a bare floor, a trim of 
varnished pine, a wall with half a dozen 
simple etchings on it, an open fire, anda 
mantel-piece without bric-a-brac, how en- 
tirely satisfying it allis! And how it up- 
braids us for heaping up upholstery as we 
do in town!” 

‘‘Go on,” said the host. 
beautiful thoughts.” 

‘*But I can’t go on in the dark,” re- 
torted Mrs. Brinkley. ‘‘ You can’t think 
in the dark, much less talk! Can you, Mrs. 
Pasmer?” Mrs. Pasmer, with Alice next 
her, sat just in front of Mrs. Brinkley. 

‘‘No,” she assented; ‘‘ but if I could— 
you can think anywhere, Mrs. Brinkley— 
Mrs. Trevor’s lovely house would inspire 
me to it.” 

‘“ Two birds with one stone—thank you, 
Mrs. Pasmer, for my part of the compli- 
ment. Pick yourself up, Mr. Trevor.” 

‘*Oh, thank you, J’m all right,” said 
Trevor, panting after the ladies’ mean- 
ings, as aman must. ‘‘I suppose think- 
ing and talking in the dark is a good deal 
like smoking in the dark.” 

‘*No; thinking and talking are not at 
all like smoking under any conditions. 
Why in the world should they be ?” 

‘* Oh, I can’t get any fun out of a cigar 
unless I can see the smoke,” the host ex- 
plained. 

‘*Do you follow him, Mrs. Pasmer ?” 

‘Yes, perfectly.” 

‘“Thank you, Mrs. Pasmer,” said Tre- 
vor. 

‘‘T’ll get you to tell me how you did it 


‘““Those are 


some time,” said Mrs. Brinkley. ‘‘ But 
your house is a gem, Mr. Trevor.” 
‘isnt it?” cried: Trevor... ‘I want 


my wife to live here the year round.” 
It was the Trevors’ first summer in their 
cottage, and the experienced reader will 
easily recognize his mood. ‘‘ But she’s 
such a worldly spirit she won’t.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about the year 
round. Do you, Mrs. Pasmer ?” 

‘*T should,” said Alice, with the sud- 
denness of youth, breaking into the talk 
which she had not been supposed to take 
any interest in. 
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‘‘Is it proper to kiss a young lady’s 
hand 2” said Trevor, gratefully, appealing 
to Mrs. Brinkley. 

‘It isn’t very customary in the nine- 
teenth century,” said Mrs. Brinkley. 
‘But you might kiss herfan. He might 
kiss her fan, mightn’t he, Mrs. Pasmer ?”’ 

‘Certainly. Alice, hold out your fan 
instantly.” 

The girl humored the joke, laughing. 

Trevor pressed his lips to the perfumed 
sticks. ‘‘I willtell Mrs. Trevor,” he said, 
‘‘and that will decide her.” 

‘‘ Tt will decide her not to come here at 
all next year if you tell her all.” 

‘* He never tells me all,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vor, catching so much of the talk as she 
came in from some hospitable cares in the 
dining-room. ‘‘They’re incapable of it. 
What has he been doing now ?” 

‘‘Nothing. Or I will tell you when 
we are alone, Mrs. Trevor,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley, with burlesquesympathy. ‘‘We 
oughtn’t to have a scene on both sides of 
the foot-lights.” 

A. boyish face, all excitement, was thrust 
out between the curtains forming the 
proscenium of the little theatre. ‘‘ All 
ready, Mrs. Trevor ?” 

‘* Yes, all ready, Jim.” 

He dashed the curtains apart, and 
marred the effect of his own disappear- 
ance from the scene by tripping over the 
long legs of Jove, stretched out to the 
front, where he sat on Mrs. Trevor’s rich- 
est rug, propped with sofa cushions on 
either hand. 

‘‘So perish all the impious race of Ti- 
tans, enemies of the gods!” said Mavering, 
solemnly,as the boy fellsprawling. ‘‘ Pick 
the earth-born giant up, Vulean, my son.” 

The boy was very small for his age; ev- 
ery one saw that the accident had not been 
premeditated, and when Vulcan appeared, 
with an exaggerated limp, and carried the 
boy off, a burst of laughter went up from 
the company. 

It did not matter what the play was to 
have been after that; it all turned upon 
the accident. Juno came on, and began 
to reproach Jupiter for his carelessness. 
‘‘Tve sent Mercury upstairs for the ayni- 
ca; but he says it’s no use: that boy won’t 
be able to pass ball for a week. How 
often have I told you not to sit with your 
feet out that way! I knew you'd huyt 
somebody.” 

‘‘T didn’t have my feet out,” retorted 
Jupiter. ‘‘ Besides,” he added, with dig- 
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nity, and a burlesque of marital special 
pleading which every wife and husband 
recognized, ‘‘I always sit with my feet 
out so, and I always will, so long as I’ve 
the spirit of a god.” 

‘‘TIsn’t he delicious?” buzzed Mrs. Pas- 
mer, leaning backward to whisper to Mrs. 
Brinkley ; it was not that she thought 
what Dan had just said was so very fun- 
ny, but people are immoderately applaus- 
ive of amateur dramatics, and she was 
feeling very fond of the young fellow. 

The improvisation went wildly and ad- 
venturously on, and the curtains dropped 
together amidst the facile acclaim of the 
audience. 

‘It’s very well for Jupiter that he hap- 
pened to think of the curtain,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley. ‘‘They couldn’t have kept it 
up at that level much longer.” 

‘‘Oh, do you think so?” softly mur- 
mured Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘It seemed as if 
they could have kept it up all night if 
they liked.” 

“TI - doubt it. Mr: Trevor,"said) Mrs. 
Brinkley to the host, who had come up 
for her congratulations, ‘‘do you always 
have such brilliant performances ?” 

‘“Well, we have so far,” he answered, 
modestly ;.and Mrs. Brinkley laughed with 
him. This was the first entertainment at 
Trevor cottage. 

“Sh!” went up all round them, and 


Mrs. Trevor called across the room, in a 


reproachful whisper loud enough for ey- 
ery one to hear, ‘‘My dear!—enjoying 
yourself!” while Mavering stood between 
the parted curtains waiting for the atten- 
tion of the company. 

‘*On account of an accident to the call- 
boy and the mental exhaustion of some 
of the deities, the next piece will be 
omitted, and the performance will begin 
with the one after. While the audience 
is waiting, Mercury will go round and 
take up a collection for the victim of the 
recent accident, who will probably be in- 
disposed for life. The collector will be 
accompanied by a policeman, and may be 
safely trusted.” 

He disappeared behind the curtain with 
a pas and a swirl of his draperies like the 
Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe, and the au- 
dience again abandoned itself to applause. 

‘‘ How very witty he is!” said Miss Cot- 
ton, who sat near John Munt. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think he’s really witty 2” 

‘* Yes,” Munt assented, critically. “But 
you should have known his father.” 
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‘“Oh, do you know his father ?” 

‘*T was in college with him.” 

‘*Oh, do tell me about him, and all Mr. 
Mavering’s family. We’re so interested, 
you know, on account of— Isn’t it pret- 
ty to have that little love idyl going on 
here? I wonder—lI’ve been wondering all 
the time-—what she thinks of all this. Do 
you suppose she quite likes it? His cos- 
tume is so very remarkable!” Miss Cot- 
ton, in the absence of any lady of her in- 
timate circle, was appealing confidentially 
to John Munt. 

‘“Why, do you think there’s anything 
serious between them ?”’ he asked, drop- 
ping his head forward as people do in 
church when ‘they wish to whisper to 
some one in the same pew. 

‘“Why, yes, it seems’ so,” murmured 
Miss Cotton. ‘‘His admiration is quite 
undisguised, isn’t it 2” 

‘‘A man never can tell,” said Munt. 
‘“We have to leave those things to you 
ladies.” 

‘Oh, every one’s talking of it, I assure 
you. And you know his family ?” 

‘‘T knew his father once rather better 
than anybody else.” 

‘* Indeed!” 

“Yes.” Munt sketched rather a flat- 
tered portrait of the elder Mavering, his 
ability, his goodness, his shyness, which 
he had always had to make such a hard 
fight with. Munt was sensible of an ac- 
cess of popularity in knowing Dan Maver- 
ing’s people, and he did not spare his 
colors. 

‘‘Then it isn’t from his father that he 
gets everything. He isn’t in the least 
shy,” said Miss Cotton. 

‘“That must be the mother.”’ 

‘And the mother 2” 

‘“The mother I don’t know.” 

Miss Cotton sighed. ‘‘Sometimes I 
wish that he did show a little more trep- 
idation. It would seem as if he were 
more alive to the great difference that 
there is between Alice Pasmer and other 
girls.” 

Munt laughed a man’s laugh. “I 
guess he’s pretty well alive to that, if he’s 
in love with her.” 

‘Oh, in a certain way, of course, but 
not in the highest way. Now, for in- 
stance, if he felt all her fineness as—as 
we do, I don’t believe he’d be willing to 
appear before her just like that.” The fa- 
ther of the gods wore a damask table- 
cloth of a pale golden hue and a classic 
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pattern; his arms were bare, and rather 
absurdly white; on his feet a pair of 
lawn-tennis shoes had a very striking ef- 
fect of sandals. ‘‘It seems to me,” Miss 
Cotton pursued, ‘‘ that if he really appre- 
ciated her in the highest way, he would 
wish never to do an undignified or trivial 
thing in her presence.” 

‘“Oh, perhaps it’s that that pleases her 
in him. They say we’re always taken 
with opposites.” 

““Yes—do you think so?” asked Miss 
_ Cotton. 

The curtains were flung apart, and the 
Judgment of Paris followed rather tamely 
upon what had gone before, though the 
two young fellows who did Juno and Mi- 
nerva were very amusing, and the dia- 
logue was full of hits. Some of the au- 
dience, an appreciative minority, were of 
opinion that Mavering and Miss Anderson 
surpassed themselves in it; she promised 
him the most beautiful and cultured wife 
in Greece. ‘‘ That settles it,” he answered. 
They came out arm in arm, and Paris, 
having put on a striped tennis coat over 
his short-sleeved Greek tunic, moved 
round among the company for their con- 
gratulations, Venus ostentatiously show- 
ing the apple she had won. 

‘‘T can haydly keep from eating it,” 
she explained to Alice, before whom she 
dropped Mavering’s arm. ‘I’m awfully 
hungry. It’s hayd woyk.”’ 

Alice stood with her head drawn back, 
looking at the excited girl with a smile, in 
which seemed to hover somewhere a latent 
bitterness. 

Mavering, with a flushed face and a fly- 
ing tongue, was exchanging sallies with 
her mother, who smothered him in flat- 
teries. 

Mrs. Trevor came toward the group and 
announced supper. ‘' Mr. Paris, will you 
take Miss Aphrodite out ?” 

Miss Anderson swept a low bow of re- 
nunciation, and tacitly relinquished May- 
ering to Alice. 

“Oh, no, no!” said Alice, shrinking back 
from him, with an intensification of her 
uncertain smile. ‘‘A mere mortal 2” 

‘Oh, how very good!” said Mrs. Trevor. 

There began to be, without any one’s 
intending it, that sort of tacit misunder- 
standing which is all the worse because it 
can only follow upon a tacit understand- 
ing like that which had established itself 
between Alice and Mavering. They laugh- 
ed and joked together gayly about all that 
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went on; they were perfectly good friends ; 
he saw that she and her mother were 
promptly served; he brought them salad 
and ice-cream and coffee himself, only 
waiting officially upon Miss Anderson 
first, and Alice thanked him, with the po- 
litest deprecation of his devotion; but if 
their eyes met, it was defensively, and the 
security between them was gone. Maver- 
ing vaguely felt the loss, without know- 
ing how to retrieve it, and it made him go 
on more desperately with Miss Anderson. 
He laughed and joked recklessly, and Al- 
ice began to mark a more explicit displea- 
sure with her. She made her mother go 
rather early. 

On her part, Miss Anderson seemed to 
find reason for resentment in Alice’s bear- 
ing toward her. As if she had said to 
herself that her frank loyalty had been 
thrown away upon a cold and unrespon- 
sive nature, and that her harmless follies 
in the play had been met with unjust sus- 
picions, she began to make reprisals, she 
began in dead earnest to flirt with Maver- 
ing. Before the evening passed she had 
made him seem taken with her; but how 
justly she had done this, and with how 
much fault of his, no one could have 
said. There were some who did not no- 
tice it at all, but these were not people 
who knew Mavering, or knew Alice very 
well. 


XX. 

The next morning Alice was walking 
slowly along the road toward the fishing 
village, when she heard rapid, plunging 
strides down the wooded hill-side on her 
right. She knew them for Mavering’s, 
and she did not affect surprise when he 
made a final leap into the road, and short- 
ened his pace beside her. 

‘*May I join you, Miss Pasmer ?” 

‘‘T am only going down to the herring- 
houses,” she began. 

‘‘ And you'll let me go with you ?” said 
the young fellow. ‘'The fact is—you’re 
always so frank that you make every- 
thing else seem silly—I’ve been waiting 
up there in the woods for you to come by. 
Mrs. Pasmer told me you had started this 
way, and I cut across lots to overtake you, 
and then, when you came in sight, I had 
to let you pass before I could screw my 
courage up to the point of running after 
you. How is that for open -minded- 
ness ?” 
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‘‘Tt’s a very good beginning, I should 
think.” 

‘Well, don’t you think you ought to 
say now that you’re sorry you were so 
formidable ?” 

‘‘Am I so formidable ?” she asked, and 
then recognized that she had been trapped 
into a leading question. 

‘“You are to me. Because I would like 
always to be sure that I had pleased you, 
and for the last twelve hours I’ve only 
been able to make sure that I hadn’t. 
That’s the consolation ’m going away 
with. I thought I’d get you to confirm 
my impression explicitly. That’s why I 
wished to join you.” 

‘“ Are you—were you going away ?” 

‘‘T’m going by the next boat. What’s 
the use of staying? I should only make 
bad worse. Yesterday I hoped— But last 
night spoiled everything. Miss Pasmer,”’ 
he broke out, with a rush of feeling, ‘‘ you 
must know why I came up here to Cam- 
pobello.” 

His steps took him a little ahead of her, 
and he could look back into her face as 
hespoke. But apparently he saw nothing 
in it to give him courage to go on, for 
he stopped, and then continued, lightly: 
‘‘And I’m going away because I feel that 
I’ve made a failure of the expedition. I 
knew that you were supremely disgusted 
with me last night; but it will be a sort 
of comfort if you'll tell me so.” 

‘‘Oh,” said Alice, ‘‘everybody thought 
it was very brilliant, ’m sure.” 

‘“And you thought it was a piece of 
buffoonery. Well,it was. I wish you’d 
say so, Miss Pasmer; though I didn’t mean 
the playing entirely. It would be some- 
thing to start from, and I want to make a 
beginning—turn over a new leaf. Can’t 
you help me to inscribe a good resolution 
of the most iron-clad description on the 
stainless page? I’ve lain awake all night 
composing oné. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear it ?” 

‘‘T can’t see what good that would do,” 
she said, with some relenting toward a 
smile, in which he instantly prepared 
himself to bask. 

‘*But you will when I’ve done it. Now 
listen !” 

‘*Please don’t go on.” She cut him 
short with a return to her severity, which 
he would not recognize. 

‘*Well, perhaps I'd better not,” he con- 
sented. ‘It’s rather a long resolution, 
and I don’t know that ve committed it 
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perfectly yet. But I do assure you that 
if you were disgusted last night, you were 
not the only one. I was immensely dis- 
gusted myself; and why I wanted you to 
tell me so was because when I have a 
strong pressure brought to bear I can 
brace up, and do almost anything,” he 
said, dropping into earnest. Then he rose 
lightly again, and added, ‘‘ You have no 
idea how unpleasant it is to lie awake all 
night throw1 ing cuss in the eyes of an ac- 
cusing conscience.’ 

‘‘It must have been, if you didn’t suc- 
ceed,” said Alice, dryly. 

‘Yes, that’s it—that’s just the point. 
If I'd succeeded, I should be all right, 
don’t you see. But it was a difficult 
case.” She turned her face away, but he 
saw the smile on her cheek, and he laugh- 
ed as if this were what he had been trying 
to make her do. ‘‘I got beaten. I had 
to give up, and own it. I had to say 
that I had thrown my chance away, and 
I had better take myself off.” He looked 
at her with a real anxiety in his gay eyes. 

‘“The boat goes just after lunch, I be- 


lieve,” she said, indifferently. 
‘Oh yes, I shall have time to get lunch 
before I go,” he said, with bitterness. 


‘But lunch isn’t the only thing; it isn’t 
even the main thing, Miss Pasmer.” 

‘“No?” She hardened her heart. 

He waited for her to say something 
more, and then he went on. ‘‘The ques- 
tion is whether there’s time to undo last 
night, abolish it, erase it from the calendar 
of recorded time—sponge it out, in short 
—and get back to yesterday afternoon.” 
She made no reply to this. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it was a very pleasant picnic, Miss 
Pasmer ?” he asked, with pensive respect- 
fulness. 

‘‘ Very,” she answered, dryly. 

He cast a glance at the woods that bor- 
dered the road on either side. ‘‘That 
weird forest—I shall never forget it.” 

‘‘No; it was something to remember,” 
she said. 

‘“And the blueberry patch ? 
mustn’t forget the blueberry patch.” 

‘* There were a great many blueberries.” 

She walked on, and he said, ‘‘ And that 
bridge—you don’t have that feeling of 
having been here before ?” 
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‘‘Am I walking too fast for you, Miss 
Pasmer ?” 

‘‘No; I like to walk fast.” 

‘‘But wouldn’t you like to sit down? 


We 
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On this way-side log, for example?” He 
pointed it out with his stick.. ‘‘ It seems 
to invite repose, and I know you must be 
tired.” 

‘‘T’m not tired.” 

‘‘Ah, that shows that you didn’t lie 
awake grieving over your follies all night. 
I hope you rested well, Miss Pasmer.” She 
said nothing. ‘“‘If I thought—if I could 
hope that you hadn’t, it would be a bond 
of sympathy, and I would give almost 
anything for a bond of sympathy just 
now, Miss Pasmer. Alice!” he said, with 
sudden seriousness. ‘‘I know that I’m 
not worthy even to think of you, and that 
you're whole worlds above me in every 
way. It’s that that takes all heart out of 
me, and leaves me without a word to say 
when I’d like to say so much. I would 
like to speak—tell you—” 

She interrupted him. ‘‘I wish to speak 
to you, Mr. Mavering, and tell you that 
—I’m very tired, and ’m going back to 
the hotel. I must ask you to let me go 
back alone.” 

‘* Alice, I love you.” 

‘‘T’m sorry you said it—sorry, sorry.” 

‘“Why?” he asked, with hopeless fu- 
tility. 

** Because there can be no love between 
us—not friendship even—not acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t have asked for your ac- 
quaintance, your friendship, if—” His 
words conveyed a delicate reproach, and 
they stung her, because they put her in 
the wrong. 

‘‘No matter,” she began, wildly. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to wound you. But we must 
part, and we must never see each other 
again.” 

He stood confused, as if he could not 
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make it out or believe it. ‘‘ But yester- 
day—” 

‘It’s to-day now.” 

‘‘Ah,no! It’s last night. And I can 
explain.” 


‘“No!” she cried. ‘‘ You shall not make 
me out so mean and vindictive. I don’t 
care for last night, nor for anything that 
happened.” This was not true, but it seem- 
ed so to her at the moment; she thought 
that she really no longer resented his as- 
sociation with Miss Anderson and his sep- 
aration from herself in all that had taken 
place. 

‘*Then what is it ?” 

‘‘T can’t tell you. But everything: is 
over between us—that’s all.” 
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‘‘But yesterday—and all these days 
past—you seemed—” 

‘‘Tt’s unfair of you to insist—it’s un- 
generous, ungentlemanly.”’ 

That word, which from a woman’s 
tongue always strikes a man like a blow 
in the face, silenced Mavering. He set 
his lips and bowed, and they parted. She 
turned upon her way, and he kept the 
path which she had been going. 

It was not the hour when the piazzas 
were very full, and she slipped into the 
dim hotel corridor undetected, or at least 
undetained. She flung into her room, and 
confronted her mother. 

Mrs. Pasmer was there looking into a 
trunk that had overflowed from her own 
chamber. ‘‘ What is the matter?” she said 
to her daughter’s excited face. 

‘Mr. Mavering—” 

“Well?” 

‘“And I refused him.” 

Mrs. Pasmer was one of those ladies 
who in any finality have a keen retrovi- 
sion of all the advantages of a different 
conclusion. She had been thinking, since 
she told Dan Mavering which way Alice 
had gone to walk, that if he were to speak 
to her now, and she were to accept him, 
it would involve a great many embarrass- 
ing consequences; but she had consoled 
herself with the probability that he would 
not speak so soon after the effects of last 
night, but would only try at the furthest 
to make his peace with Alice. Since he 
had spoken, though, and she had refused 
him, Mrs. Pasmer instantly saw all the 
pleasant things that would have followed 
in another event. ‘‘ Refused him?” she 
repeated, provisionally, while she gathered 
herself for a full exploration of all the 
facts. 

‘‘Yes, mamma; and I can’t talk about 
it. I wish never to hear his name again, 
or to see him, or to speak to him.” 

‘Why, of course not,” said Mrs. Pas- 
mer, with a fine smile, from the vantage- 
ground of her superior years, ‘‘if you’ve 
refused him.” She left the trunk which 
she had been standing over, and sat down, 
while Alice swept to and fro before her 


excitedly. ‘‘ But why did you refuse him, 
my dear ?” 
‘“Why? Because he’s detestable—per- 


fectly ignoble.” 

Her mother probably knew how to 
translate these exalted expressions into 
the more accurate language of maturer 
life. ‘‘Do you mean last night?” 
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‘‘Last night?” cried Alice, tragically. 
‘““No.. Why should I care for last night ?” 

‘“‘Then I don’t understand what you 
mean,” retorted Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ What 
did he say ?” she demanded, with author- 
ity. 

‘‘Mamma, I can’t talk about it—I won't.” 

‘‘But you must, Alice. It’s your duty. 
Of course I must know about it. What 
did he say ?” 

Alice walked up and down the room 
with her lips firmly closed; like Maver- 
ing’s lips, it occurred to her, and then she 
opened them, but without speaking. 

‘“What did he say ?” persisted her mo- 
ther, and her persistence had its effect. 

‘‘Say ?” exclaimed the girl, indignantly. 
‘* He tried to make me say.” 

‘*T see,” said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ Well 2” 

‘But I forced him to speak, and then— 
I rejected him. That’s all.” 

‘‘Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Pasmer. 
was afraid of you.” 

‘“And that’s what made it the more 
odious. Do you think I wished him to be 
afraid of me? Would that be any plea- 
sure? I should hate myself if I had to 
quell anybody into being unlike them- 
selves.” She sat down for a moment, and 
then jumped up again, and went to the 
window, for no reason, and came back. 

‘“Yes,” said her mother, impartially, 
‘‘he’s light, and he’s roundabout. He 
couldn’t come straight at anything.” 

‘* And would you have me accept such 
a—being ?” 

Mrs. Pasmer smiled a little at the liter- 
ary word, and continued: ‘‘ But he’s very 
sweet, and he’s as good as the day’s long, 
and he’s very fond of you, and—I thought 
you liked him.” 

The girl threw up her arms across her 
eyes. ‘‘Oh, how can you say such a 
thing, mamma?” 

She dropped into a chair at the bedside, 
and let her face fall into her hands, and 
cried. 

Her mother waited for the gust of tears 
to pass before she said, ‘‘ But if you feel 
so about it—”’ 

‘‘Mamma!” Alice sprang to her feet. 

‘‘TIt needn’t come from you. I could 
make some excuse to see him—write him 
a little note—” 

‘“Never!” exclaimed Alice, grandly. 
‘“What I’ve done I’ve done from my rea- 
son, and my feelings have nothing to do 
with it.” 

‘‘Oh, very well,” said her mother, going 
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out of the room, not wholly disappointed 
with what she viewed as a respite, and 
amused by her daughter’s tragics. ‘‘ But 
if you think that the feelings have no- 
thing to do with such a matter, you’re very 
much mistaken.” If she believed that her 
daughter did not know her real motives 
in rejecting Dan Mavering, or had not been 
able to give them, she did not say so. 

The little group of Aliceolaters on the 
piazza who began to canvass the causes of 
Mavering’s going before the top of his hat 
disappeared below the bank on the path 
leading to the ferry-boat were of two 
minds. One faction held that he was go- 
ing because Alice had refused him, and 
that his gayety up to the last moment was 
only a mask to hide his despair. The 
other side contended that if he and Alice 
were not actually engaged, they under- 
stood each other, and he was going away 
because he wanted to tell his family, or 
something of that kind. Between the two 
opinions Miss Cotton wavered with a sen- 
timental attraction to either. ‘‘ What do 
you really think?” she asked Mrs. Brink- 
ley, arriving from lunch at the corner of 
the piazza where the group was seated. 

‘*Oh, what does it matter, at their age ?”’ 
she demanded. 

‘“But they’re just of the age when it 
does happen to matter,” suggested Mrs. 
Stamwell. 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Brinkley, ‘‘and that’s 
what makes the whole thing so perfectly 
ridiculous. Just think of two children, 
one of twenty and the other of twenty- 
three, proposing to decide their life-long 
destiny in such a vital matter! Should 
we trust their judgment in regard to the 
smallest business affair? Of course not. 
They’re babes in arms, morally and men- 
tally speaking. People haven’t the data 
for being wisely in love till they’ve reach- 
ed the age when they haven’t the least 
wish to be so. Oh,I suppose I thought 
that I was a grown woman too when I 
was twenty; I can look back and see that 
I did; and what’s more preposterous still, 
I thought Mr. Brinkley was a man at twen- 
ty-four. But we were no more fit to ac- 
cept or reject each other at that infantile 
period—” 

‘“Do you really think so?” asked Miss 
Cotton, only partially credulous of Mrs. 
Brinkley’s irony. 

‘“'Yes, it does seem out of all reason,” 
admitted Mrs. Stamwell. 

‘‘Of course it is,” said Mrs. Brinkley. 
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‘*Tf she has rejected him,she’s done a very 
safe thing. Nobody should be allowed to 
marry before fifty. Then if people mar- 
ried it would be because they knew that 
they loved each other.” 

Miss Cotton reflected a moment. ‘‘It 
is strange that such an important question 
should have to be decided at an age when 
the judgment is so far from mature. I 
never happened to look at it in that light 
before.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brinkley—and she 
made herself comfortable in an arm-chair 
commanding a stretch of the bay over 
which the ferry-boat must pass— ‘‘ but 
it’s only part and parcel of the whole af- 
fair. I’m sure that no grown person can 
see the ridiculous young things—inexpe- 
rienced, ignorant, feather - brained— that 
nature intrusts with children, their im- 
mortal little souls and their extremely 
perishable little bodies, without rebelling 
at the whole system. When you see what 
most young mothers are, how perfectly 
unfit and incapable, you wonder that the 
whole race doesn’t teeth and die. Yes, 
there’s one thing I feel pretty sure of— 
that, as matters are arranged now, there 
oughtn’t to be mothers at all, there ought 
to be only grandmothers.” 

The group all laughed, even Miss Cot- 
ton,but she was the first to become grave. 
At the bottom of her heart there was a 
doubt whether so light a way of treating 
serious things was not a little wicked. 

‘*Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘ we shall have 
to go back to the idea that engagements 
and marriages are not intended to be reg- 
ulated by the judgment, but by the affec- 
tions.” 

‘*T don’t know what’s intended,” said 
Mrs. Brinkley, ‘‘ but I know what is. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the af- 
fections have it their own way, and I must 
say I don’t think the judgment could 
make a greater mess of it. In fact,” she 
continued, perhaps provoked to the excess 
by the deprecation she saw in Miss Cotton’s 
eye, ‘‘ [consider every broken engagement 
nowadays a blessing in disguise.” 

Miss Cotton said nothing. The other 
ladies said, ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Brinkley!” 

‘Yes. The thing has gone altogether 
too far. The pendulum has swung in 
that direction out of all measure. We 
are married too much. And asa natural 
consequence we are divorced too much. 
The whole case is in a nutshell: if there 
were no marriages, there would be no di- 
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vorces, and that great abuse would be cor- 
rected, at any rate.” 

All the ladies laughed, Miss Cotton more 
and more sorrowfully. She liked to have 
people talk as they do in genteel novels. 
Mrs. Brinkley’s bold expressions were a 
series of violent shocks to her nature, and 
imparted a terrible vibration to the fabric 
of her whole little rose-colored ideal world ; 
if they had not been the expressions of a 
person whom a great many unquestiona- 
ble persons accepted, who had such an un- 
doubted standing, she would have thought 
them very coarse. As it was, they had a 
great fascination forher. ‘‘ But in a case 
like that of’—she looked round and low- 
ered her voice—‘‘our young friends, ’m 
sure you couldn’t rejoice if the engage- 
ment were broken off.” 

‘“ Well, ’'m not going to be ‘a mush of 
concession,’ as Emerson says, Miss Cot- 
ton. And, in the first place, how do you 
know they’re engaged ?” 

‘‘ Ah, I don’t; I didn’t mean that they 
were. But wouldn't it bea little pathetic 
if, after all that we’ve seen going on, his 
coming here expressly on her account, 
and his perfect devotion to her for the 
past two weeks, it should end in no- 
thing ?” 

‘“Two weeks isn’t a very long time to 
settle the business of a lifetime.” 
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‘* Perhaps she’s proposed delay; a little 
further acquaintance.” 

‘*Oh, of course that would be perfectly 
right. Do you think she did ?” 

‘“Not if she’s as wise as the rest of us 


would have been at her age. But I think 
she ought.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Cotton, semi - inter- 
rogatively. 


‘*Do you think his behavior last night 
would naturally impress her with his wis- 
dom and constancy ?” 

‘No, I can’t say that it would; but—” 

‘* And this Alice of yours is rather a se- 
vere young person. She has her ideas, 
and I’m afraid they’re rather heroic. 
She’d be just with him, of course. But 
there’s nothing a man dreads so much as 
justice—some men.” 

‘“Yes,”” pursued Miss Cotton, ‘‘ but that 
very disparity—I know they’re very un- 
like—don’t you think—” 

‘*Oh yes, I know the theory about that. 
But if they were exactly alike in tempera- 
ment, they’d be sufficiently unlike for the 
purposes of counterparts. That was ar- 
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ranged once for all when male and fe- 
male created He them. I’ve no doubt 
their fancy was caught by all the kinds of 
difference they find in each other; that’s 
just as natural as it’s silly. But the mis- 
understanding, the trouble, the quarrel- 
ling, the wear and tear of spirit, that they’d 
have to gothrough before they assimilated 
—it makes me tired, as the boyssay. No: 
I hope, for the young man’s own sake, 
he’s got his congé.” 

‘“ But he’s so kind, so good” — 

‘“My dear, the world i is surfeited with 
kind, good men. There are half a dozen 
of them at the other end of the piazza 
smoking; and there comes another to join 
them,” she added, as a large figure, semi- 
circular in profile, advanced itself from a 
doorway toward a vacant chair among 
the smokers. ‘‘ The very soul of kindness 
and goodness.” She beckoned toward 
her husband, who caught sight of her ges- 
ture. ‘‘NowTI can tell you all his mental 
processes. First, surprise at seeing some 
one beckoning; then astonishment that 
it’s I, though whoelse should beckon him? 
then wonder what I can want; then con- 
jecture that I may want him to come 
here; then pride in his conjecture; rebel- 
lion; compliance.” 

The ladies were in a scream of laughter 
as Mr. Brinkley lumbered heavily to their 
group. 

‘What is it ?” he asked. 

‘*Do you believe in broken engage- 
ments? Now quick—off-hand” 

*“Who’s engaged 2” 

‘‘ No matter.” 

‘“Well, you know Punch’s advice to 
those about to marry ?” 

‘‘T know—chestnuts,” said his wife, 
scornfully. They dismissed each other 
with tender bluntness, and he went in to 
get a match. 

‘‘Ah, Mrs. Brinkley,” said one of the 
ladies, ‘‘it would be of no use*for you 
to preach broken engagements to any 
one who saw you and Mr. Brinkley to- 
gether.” 

They fell upon her, one after another, 
and mocked her with the difference be- 
tween her doctrine and practice; and they 
were all the more against her because they 
had been perhaps a little put down by her 
whimsical sayings. 

‘“Yes,” she admitted. ‘‘ But we’ve been 
thirty years coming to the understanding 
that you all admire so much; and do you 
think it was worth the time 2” 
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Mavering kept up until he took leave 
of the party of young people who had 
come over on the ferry-boat to Eastport 
for the frolic of seeing him off. It was a 
tremendous tour de force to accept their 
company as if he were glad of it, and to 
respond to all their gay nothings gayly; 
to maintain a sunny surface on his turbid 
misery. They had tried to make Alice 
come with them, but her mother pleaded 
a bad headache for her; and he had to 
parry a hundred sallies about her, and 
from his sick heart humor the popular 
insinuation that there was an under- 
standing between them, and that they 
had agreed together she should not come. 
He had to stand about on the steam-boat 
wharf and listen to amiable innuendoes for 
nearly an hour before the steamer came 
infrom St. John. The fond adieux of his 
friends, their offers to take any message 
back, lasted during the interminable fif- 
teen minutes that she lay at her moorings, 
and then he showed himself at the stern 
of the boat, and waved his handkerchief 
in acknowledgment of the last parting 
salutations on shore. 

When it was all over, he went down 
into his state-room, and shut himself in, 
and let his misery roll over him. He felt 
as if there were a flood of it, and it washed 
him to and fro, one gall of shame, of self- 
accusal, of bitterness, from head to foot. 
But in it all he felt no resentment toward 
Alice, no wish to wreak any smallest part 
of his suffering upon her. Even while he 
had hoped for her love, it seemed to him 
that he had not seen her in all that per- 
fection which she now had in irreparable 
loss. His soul bowed itself fondly over- 
the thought of her; and stung as he was 
by that last cruel word of hers, he could 
not upbraid her. That humility which 
is love casting out selfishness, the most 
egotistic of the passions triumphing over 
itself—Mavering experienced it to the full. 
He took all the blame. He could not see 
that she had ever encouraged him to hope 
for her love, which now appeared a trea- 
sure heaven-far beyond his scope; he could 
only call himself fool, and fool, and fool, 
and wonder that he could have met her in 
the remoteness of that morning with the 
belief that but for the follies of last night 
she might have answered him differently. 
He believed now that, whatever had gone 
before, she must still have rejected him. 
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She had treated his presumption very le- 
niently; she had really spared him. 

It went on, over and over. Sometimes 
it varied a little, as when he thought of 
how, when she should tell her mother, 
Mrs. Pasmer must laugh. He pictured 
them both laughing at him; and then 
Mr. Pasmer—he had scarcely passed a 
dozen words with him—coming in and 
asking what they were laughing at, and 
their saying, and his laughing too. 

At other times he figured them as in- 
censed at his temerity, which must seem 
to them greater and greater, as now it 
seemed to him. He had never thought 
meanly of himself, and the world so far 
had seemed to think well of him; but be- 
cause Alice Pasmer was impossible to him, 
he felt that it was an unpardonable bold- 
ness in him to have dreamed of her. What 
must they be saying of his having passed 
from the ground of society compliments 
and light flirtation to actually telling 
Alice that he loved her ? 

He wondered what Mrs. Pasmer had 
thought of his telling her that he had 
come to Campobello to consider the ques- 
tion whether he should study law or go 
into business, and what motive she had 
supposed he had in telling her that. He 
asked himself what motive he had, and 
tried to pretend that he had none. He 
dramatized conversations with Mrs. Pas- 
mer in which he laughed it off. 

He tried to remember all that had pass- 
ed the day before at the picnic, and wheth- 
er Alice had done or said anything to en- 
courage him, and he could not find that 
she had. All her trust and freedom was 
because she felt perfectly safe with him 
from any such disgusting absurdity as 
he had been guilty of. The ride home 
through the mist, with its sweet intima- 
ey, that parting which had seemed so full 
of tender intelligence, were parts of the 
same illusion. There had been nothing 
of it on her side from the beginning but 
a kindliness which he had now flung away 
forever. 

He went back to the beginning, and 
tried to remember the point where he 
had started in this fatal labyrinth of er- 
ror. She had never misled him, but he 
had misled himself from the first glimpse 
of her. 

Whatever was best in his light nature, 
whatever was generous and self-denying, 
came out in this humiliation. From the 
vision of her derision he passed to a pic- 
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ture of her suffering from pity for him, 
and wrung with a sense of the pain she 
had given him. He promised himself to 
write to her, and bee her not to care for 
him, because he was not worthy of that. 
He framed a letter in his mind, in which 
he posed in some noble attitudes, and 
brought tears into his eyes by his mag- 
nanimous appeal to her not to suffer for 
the sake of one so unworthy of her seri- 
ous thought. He pictured her greatly 
moved by some of the phrases, and he com- 
posed for her a-reply, which led to anoth- 
er letter from him, and so to a corre- 
spondence and a long and tender friend- 
ship. In the end he died suddenly, and 
then she discovered that she had always 
loved him. MHe discovered that he was 
playing the fool again, and he rose from 
the berth where he had tumbled himself. 
The state-room had that smell of parboil- 
ed paint which state-rooms have, and re- 
minded him of the steamer in which he 
had gone to Europe when a boy, with the 
family, just after his mother’s health be- 
gan to fail. 

He went down on the deck near the 
ladies’ saloon, where the second-class pas- 
sengers were gathered listening to the 
same band of plantation negroes who had 
amused him so much on the eastward trip. 
The passengers were mostly pock-marked 
Provincials, and many of them were wo- 
men; they lounged on the barrels of ap- 
ples neatly piled up, and listened to the 
music without smiling. One of the ne- 
groes was singing to the banjo, and an- 
other began to do the rheumatic uncle’s 
break-down. Mavering said to himself: 
‘‘T can’t stand that. Oh, what a fool I 


am! Alice, I love you. Oh, merciful 
heavens! Oh, infernal jackass! Ow! 
Gaw!” 


At the bow of the boat he found a gang 
of Italian laborers returning to the States 
after some job in the Provinces. They 
smoked their pipes and whined their Ne- 
apolitan dialect together. It made Mav- 
ering think of Dante, of the ‘‘ Inferno,” to 
which he passed naturally from his self- 
denunciation for having been an infernal 
jackass. The inscription on the gate of 
hell ran through his mind. He thought 
he would make his life, his desolate, bro- 
ken life, a perpetual exile, like Dante’s. At 
thesame time he ground his teeth, and mut- 
tered: ‘‘Oh, what afoolI am! Oh, idiot! 
beast! Oh! oh!” The pipes reminded 
him to smoke, and he took out his ciga- 
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rette case. The Italians looked at him; he 
gave all the cigarettes among them, with- 
out keeping any for himself. He deter- 
mined to spend the miserable remnant of 
his life in going about doing good and 
bestowing alms. 

He groaned aloud, so that the Italians 
noticed it, and doubtless spoke of it among 
themselves. He could not understand 
their dialect, but he feigned them saying 
respectfully compassionate things. Then 
he gnashed his teeth again, and cursed his 
folly. When the bell rang for supper he 
found himself very hungry, and ate hea- 
vily. After that he went out in front of 
the cabin, and walked up and down, think- 
ing, and trying not to think. The tur- 
moil in his mind tired him like a prodi- 
gious physical exertion. 

Toward ten o’clock the night grew 
rougher. The sea was so phosphorescent 
that it broke in ‘sheets and flakes of pale 
bluish flame from the bows and wheel- 
houses, and out in the dark the waves 
revealed themselves in flashes and long 
gleams of fire. One of the officers of the 
boat came and hung with Mavering over 
the guard. The weird light from the wa- 
ter was reflected on their faces, and show- 
ed them to each other. 

‘“Well, I never saw anything like this 
before. Looks like hell; don’t it?” said 
the officer. 

‘* Yes,” said Mavering. 
mon ?” 

‘* Well, I should say so. 
going to have a picnic.” 

Mavering thought of blueberries, but he 
did not say anything. 

i guess it’s going to be a PepulAe cir- 
cus.’ 

Mavering did not care. He asked, in- 
curiously, ‘‘ How do you find your course 
in such weather ?” 

‘Well, we guess where we are, and 
then give her so many turns of the wheel.” 
The officer laughed,and Mavering laugh- 
ed too. He was struck by the hollow note 
in his laugh; it seemed to him pathetic; 
he wondered if he should now always 
laugh so, and if people would remark it. 
He tried another laugh; it sounded me- 
chanical. 

He went to bed, and was so worn out 
that he fell asleep and began to dream. 
A face came up out of the sea, and brood- 
ed over the waters, as in that picture of 
Vedder’s which he calls ‘‘ Mystery,” but 
the hair was not blond; it was the color 


‘Ts it unecom- 


I guess we’re 
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of those phosphorescent flames, and the - 
eyes were like it. ‘‘ Horrible! horrible!” 
he tried to shriek, but he cried, ‘‘ Alice, I 
love you.” There was a burglar in the 
room, and he was running after Miss 
Pasmer. Mavering caught him, and tried 
to beat him; his fists fell like bolls of cot- 
ton; the burglar drew his breath in with 
a long, washing sound like water. 

Mavering woke deathly sick, and heard 
the sweep of the waves. The boat was 
pitching frightfully. He struggled out 
into the saloon, and saw that it was five 
o'clock. In five hours more it would be 
a day since he told Alice that he loved 
her; it now seemed very improbable. 
There were a good many half-dressed peo- 
ple in the saloon, and a woman came run- 
ning out of her state-room straight to Mav- 
ering. She was in her stocking feet, and 
her hair hung down her back. 

‘“Oh! are we going down 2” she im- 
plored him. ‘‘Have westruck? Oughtn’t 
we to pray—somebody ? Shall I wake 
the children 2” 

Mavering reassured her, and told her 
there was no danger. 

‘‘Well, then,” she said, ‘‘T’ll go back 
for my shoes.” 

‘Yes, better get your shoes.” 

The saloon rose round him and sank. 
He controlled his sickness by planting a 
chair in the centre and sitting in it with 
his eyes shut. As he grew more com- 
fortable he reflected how he had calmed 
that woman, and he resolved again to 
spend his ifein doing good. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
the only ticket,” he said to himself, with 
involuntary frivolity. He thought of 
what the officer had said, and he helpless- 
ly added, ‘‘Circus ticket—reserved seat.” 
Then he began again, and loaded himself 
with execration. 

The boat: got into Portland at nine 
o’clock, and Mavering left her, taking his 
hand-bag with him, and letting his trunk 
go on to Boston. 

The officer who received his ticket at. 
the gang- plank noticed the destination on 
it, and said, ‘‘ Got enough ?” 

‘* Yes, for one while.” Mavering rec- 
ognized his acquaintance of the night be- 
fore. 

‘Don’t like picnics very much ?” 

‘“No,” said Mavering, with abysmal 
gloom. ‘‘They don’t agree with me. 
Never did.” He was aware of trying to 
make his laugh bitter. The officer did 
not notice. 
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Mavering was surprised, after the chill 
of the storm at sea, to find it rather a 
warm, close morning in Portland. The 
restaurant to which the hackman took 
him as the best in town was full of flies; 
they bit him awake out of the dreary rev- 


eries he fell into while waiting for his 


breakfast. In a mirror opposite he saw 
his face. It did not look haggard; it 
looked very much as it always did. He 
fancied playing a part through life—hid- 
ing a broken heart undera smile. ‘‘ Oh, 
you incorrigible ass!” he said to himself, 
and was afraid he had said it to the young 
lady who brought him his breakfast, and 
looked haughtily at him from under her 
bang. She was very thin, and wore a 
black jersey. 

He tried to find out whether he had spo- 
ken aloud by addressing her pleasantly. 
“‘ It’s pretty cool this morning.”’ 

‘What say ?” 

‘* Pretty cool.” 

‘“Oh yes. But it’s pretty clo-ose,” she 
replied, in her Yankee cantilation. She 
went away and left him to the bacon and 
eggs he had ordered at random. There 
was a fly under one of the slices of bacon, 
and Mavering confined himself to the cof- 
fee. 

A man came up in a white cap and 
jacket from a basement in the front of the 
restaurant, where confectionery was sold, 
and threw down a mass of malleable can- 
dy on a marble slab, and began to work 
it. Mavering watched him, thinking fuz- 
zily all the time of Alice, and holding 
long, fatiguing dialogues with the people 
at the Ty’n-y-Coed, whose several voices 
he heard. 

He said to himself that it was worse 
than yesterday. He wondered if it would 
go on getting worse every day. 

He saw a man pass the door of the res- 
taurant who looked exactly like Board- 
man as he glanced in. The resemblance 
was explained by the man’s coming back, 
and proving to be really Boardman. 


XXII. 


Mavering sprang at him with a demand 
for the reason of his being there. 

‘IT thought it was you as I passed,” 
said Boardman, ‘‘but I couldn’t make 
sure—so dark back here.” 

‘“And I thought it was you, but I 
couldn’t believe it,” said Mavering, with 
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equal force, cutting short an interior con- 
versation with Mr. Pasmer, which had be- 
gun to hold itself since his first glimpse 
of Boardman. 

‘‘T came down here to do a sort of one- 
horse yacht race to-day,” Boardman ex- 
plained. 

‘“Going to be a yacht race? Better 
have some breakfast. Or better not—here. 
Flies under your bacon.” 

‘‘Rough on the flies,” said Boardman, 
snapping the bell which summoned the 
spectre in the black jersey, and he sat 
down. ‘‘ What are you doing in Port- 
laud 2 ee 

Mavering told him, and then Boardman 
asked him how he had left the Pasmers. 
Mavering needed no other hint to speak, 
and he spoke fully, while Boardman list- 
ened with an agreeable silence, letting the 
hero of the tale break into self-scornful 
groans and doleful laughs, and ease his 
heart with grotesque, inarticulate noises, 
and made little or no comments. 

By the time his breakfast came Board- 
man was ready to say, ‘‘I didn’t suppose 
it was so. much of a mash.” 

‘‘T didn’t either,” said Mavering, 
‘“when I left Boston. Of course I knew 
I was going down there to see her, but 
when I got there it kept going on, just 
like anything else, up to the last moment. 
I didn’t realize till it came to the worst 
that I had become a mere pulp.” 

‘Well, you won’t stay so,” said Board- 
man, making the first vain attempt at 
consolation. He lifted the steak he had 
ordered, and peered beneath it. ‘‘AIl 
right this time, anyway.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by stay- 
ing so,” replied Mavering, with gloomy 
rejection of the comfort offered. 

‘Yow ll see that it’s all for the best; 
that you’re well out of it. If she could 
throw you over, after leading you on—” 

‘But she didn’t lead me on!” exclaim- 
ed Mavering. ‘‘Don’t you understand 
that it was all my mistake from the first ? 
If I hadn’t been perfectly besotted I 
should have seen that she was only tol- 
erating me. Don’t yousee? Why, hang 
it, Boardman, I must have had a kind of 
consciousness of it under my thick-skinned 
conceit, after all, for when I came to the 
point—when I did come to the point—I 
hadn’t the sand to stick to it like a man, 
and I tried to get her to help me. Yes, I 
can see that I did now. I kept fooling 
about, and fooling about, and it was be- 
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cause I had that sort of prescience—or 
whatever you call it—that I was mistaken 
about it from the very beginning.” 

He wished to tell Boardman about the 
events of the night before; but he could 
not. Hesaidto himself that he did not care 
about their being hardly to his credit; but 
he did not choose to let Alice seem to have 
resented anything in them; it belittled her, 
and claimed too much for him. So Board- 
man had to proceed upon a partial know- 
ledge of the facts. 

‘‘T don’t suppose that boomerang way 
of yours, if that’s what you mean, was of 
much use,” he said. 

‘“‘Use? It ruined me! But what are 
you going todo? How are you going to 
presuppose that a girl like Miss Pasmer is 
interested in an idiot. like you? I mean 
me, of course.”” Mavering broke off with 
a dolorous laugh. ‘‘And if you can’t 
presuppose it, what are you going to do 
when it comes to the point? You've got 
to shillyshally, and then you've got to go 
it blind. Itell you it’s a leap in the dark.” 

‘Well, then, if you’ve got yourself to 
blame—”’ . 

‘* How am I to blame, I should like to 
know 2” retorted Mavering, rejecting the 
first offer from another of the censure 
which he had been heaping upon him- 
self: the irritation of his nerves spoke. 
‘‘T did speak out at last—when it was 


too late. Well, let it all go,” he groaned, 
aimlessly. ‘‘ don’t care. But she isn’t 
to blame. I don’t think I could admire 


anybody very much who admired me. 
No, sir. She did just right. I was a 
fool, and she couldn’t have treated me 
differently.” 

‘*Oh, I guess it’ll come out all right,” 
said Boardman, abandoning himself to 
mere optimism. 

‘‘ How come all right ?”” demanded May- 
ering, flattered by the hope he refused. 
‘It’s come right now. Ive got my de- 
serts: that’s all.” 

‘‘Oh no, you haven’t. What harm have 
you done? It’s all right for you to think 
small beer of yourself, and I don’t see 
how you could think anything else just 
at present. But you wait awhile. When 
did it happen ?” 

Mavering took out his watch. ‘‘ One 
day, one hour, twenty minutes, and fif- 
teen seconds ago.”’ 

‘“Sure about the seconds? I suppose 
you didn’t hang round a great while af- 
terward ?” 
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‘“Well, people don’t, generally,” said 
Mavering, with scorn. 

‘* Never tried it,” said Boardman, look- 
ing critically at his fried potatoes before 
venturing upon them. ‘‘If you had staid, 
perhaps she might have changed her 
mind,” he added, as if encouraged to this 
hopeful view by the result of his scru- 
tiny. 

‘“‘Where did you get your fraudulent 
reputation for common-sense, Boardman?” 
retorted Mavering, who had followed his 
examination of the potatoes with invol- 
untary interest. ‘‘She won’t change her 
mind; she isn’t one of that kind. But 
she’s the one woman in this world who 
could have made a man of me, Board- 
man.” 

‘‘Is that so?” asked Boardman, lightly. 
‘‘ Well, she zs a good-looking girl.” 

‘*She’s divine!” 

‘“What a dress that was she had on 
Class Day!” 

‘‘T never think what she has on. 
She makes everything perfect, and then 
makes you forget it.” 

‘She’s got style; there’s no mistake 
about that.” 

‘‘ Style!” sighed Mavering; but he at- 
tempted no exemplification. 

‘‘She’s awfully graceful. Whata walk 
she’s got!” 

‘“Oh, don’t, don’t, Boardman! All 
that’s true, and all that’s nothing—no- 
thing to her goodness. She’s so good, 
Boardman! Well, J give it up! She’s 
religious. You wouldn’t think that, may- 
be; you can’t imagine a pretty girl reli- 
gious. And she’s all the more intoxi- 
cating when she’s serious; and when she’s 
forgotten your whole worthless existence 
she’s ten thousand times more fascinating 
than any other girl when she’s going 
right for you. There’s a kind of look 
comes into her eyes—kind of absence, 
rapture, don’t you know—when she’s se- 
rious, that brings your heart right into 
your mouth. She makes you think of 
some of those pictures— I want to tell 
you what she said the other day at a pic- 
nic when we were off getting blueberries, 
and you'll understand that she isn’t like 
other girls—that she has a soul full of— 
of—you know what, Boardman. She 
has high thoughts about everything. I 
don’t believe she’s ever had a mean or ig- 
noble impulse—she couldn’t have.” In 
the business of imparting his ideas con- 
fidentially Mavering had drawn himself 
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across the table toward Boardman, with- 
out heed to what was on it. 

‘‘Look out! You'll be into my steak 
first thing you know.” 

‘‘Oh, confound your steak!” cried May- 
ering, pushing the dish away. ‘‘ What 
difference does it make? Ive lost her, 
anyway.” 

‘*T don’t believe you’ve lost her,” said 
Boardman. 

‘“What’s the reason you don’t?” retort- 
ed Mavering, with contempt. 

‘* Because, if she’s the serious kind of a 
girl you say she is, she wouldn’t let you 
come up there and dangle round a whole 
fortnight without letting you know she 
didn’t like it, unless she did like it. Now 
you just go a little into detail.” 

Mavering was quite willing. He went 
so much into detail that he left nothing 
to Boardman’s imagination. He lost the 
sense of its calamitous close in recounting 
the facts of his story at Campobello; he 
smiled and blushed and laughed in telling 
certain things; he described Miss Ander- 
son and imitated her voice; he drew heads 
of some of the ladies on the margin of a 
newspaper, and the tears came into his 
eyes when he repeated the cruel words 
which Alice had used at their last meet- 
ing. 

‘‘Oh, well, you must brace up,” said 
Boardman. ‘‘I’ve got to go now. She 
didn’t mean it, of course.” 

‘“Mean what ?” 

‘“That you were ungentlemanly. Wo- 
men don’t know half the time how hard 
they’re hitting.” 

‘‘T guess she meant that she didn’t want 
me, anyway,” said Mavering, gloomily. 

'** Ah, I don’t know about that. You’d 
better ask her the next time you see her. 
Good-by.” He had risen, and he offered 
his hand to Mavering, who was still 
seated. 

“Why, ve half a mind to go with 
you.” 

‘‘ Allright, comealong. But I thought 
you might be going right on to Boston.” 

‘‘No; T1l wait and go on with you. 
How do you go to the race ?” 

‘*In the press boat.” 

‘* Any women 2?” 

‘‘No; we don’t send them on this sort 
_ of duty.” 

‘*That settles it. I have got all I want 
of that particular sex for the time being.” 
Mavering wore a very bitter air as he said 
this; it seemed to him that he would al- 
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ways be cynical; he rose, and arranged 
to leave his bag with the restaurateur, who 
put it under the counter, and then he 
went out with his friend. 

The sun had come out, and the fog was 
burning away; there was life and lift in 
the air, which the rejected lover could 
not refuse to feel, and he said, looking 
round, and up and down the animated 
street, ‘‘I guess you’re going to have a 
good day for it.” 

The pavement was pretty well filled 
with women who had begun shopping. 
Carriages were standing beside the pave- 
ment; a lady crossed the pavement from 
a shop door toward a coupé just in front 
of them with her hands full of light pack- 
ages; she dropped one of them, and Mav- 
ering sprang forward instinctively and 
picked it up for her. 

‘Oh, thank you!” she said, with the deep 
gratitude which society cultivates for the 
smallest services. Then she lifted her 
drooped eyelashes, and, with a flash of 
surprise, exclaimed, *‘ Mr. Mavering!” and 
dropped all her packages that she might 
shake hands with him. 

Boardman sauntered slowly on, but saw 
with a backward glance Mavering carry- 
ing the lady’s packages to the coupé for 
her; saw him lift his hat there, and shake 
hands with somebody in the coupé, and 
then stand talking beside it. He waited 
at the corner of the block for Mavering to 
come up, affecting an interest in the neck- 
wear of a furnisher’s window. 

In about five minutes Mavering joined 
him. 

‘*Look here, Boardman! 
have snagged onto me.” 

‘* Are there two of them ?” 

‘“Yes, one inside. And they want me 
to go with them to see the race. Their 
father’s got a little steam-yacht. They 
want you to go too.” 

Boardman shook his head. 

‘‘Well, that’s what I told them—told 
them that you had to go on the press boat. 
They said they wished they were going on 
the press boat too. But I don’t see how I 
can refuse. They’re ladies that I met Class 
Day, and I ought to have shown them a 
little more attention then; but I got so 
taken up with—” 

‘“‘T see,” said Boardman, showing his 
teeth, fine and even as grains of pop-corn, 
in a slight sarcastic smile. ‘‘Sort of po- 
etical justice,” he suggested. 

‘‘Well, it is—sort of,” said Mavering, 


Those ladies 
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with ashamefaced consciousness. ‘‘ What 
train are you going back on ?” 

‘*Seven o’clock.”’ 

‘* T’1l be there.” 

He hurried back to rejoin the ladies, and 
Boardman saw him, after some parley and 
laughter, get into the coupé, from which 
he inferred that they had turned down the 
little seat in front, and made him take it; 
and he inferred that they must be very 
jolly, sociable girls. 

He did not see Mavering again till the 
train was on its way, when he came in, 
looking distraughtly about for his friend. 
He was again very melancholy, and said 
dejectedly that they had made him stay 
to dinner, and had then driven him down 
to the station, bag andall. ‘‘ The old gen- 
tleman came too. I wasin hopes Id find 
you hanging round somewhere, so that I 
could introduce you. They’re awfully 
nice. None of that infernal Boston stiff- 
ness. The one you saw me talking with 
is married, though.” 

Boardman was writing out his report 
from a little book with short-hand notes 
in it. There were half a dozen other re- 
porters in the car busy with their work. 
A man who seemed to be in authority 
said to one of them, ‘‘ Try to throw in a 
little humor.” 

Mavering pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and leaned his head on the back of his 
seat, and tried to sleep. 


XXIII. 


At his father’s agency in Boston he 
found, the next morning, a letter from 
him saying that he expected to be down 
that day, and asking Dan to meet him at 
the Parker House for dinner. The letter 
intimated the elder Mavering’s expecta- 
tion that his son had reached some con- 
clusion in the matter they had talked of 
before he left for Campobello. 

It gave Dan a shiver of self-disgust 
and a sick feeling of hopelessness. He 
was quite willing now to do whatever his 
father wished, but he did not see how he 
could face him and own his defeat. 

When they met, his father did not seem 
to notice his despondency, and he asked 
him nothing about the Pasmers, of course. 
That would not have been the American 
way. Nothing had been said between the 
father and son as to the special advantages 
of Campobello for the decision of the 
question pending when they saw each oth- 
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er last; but the son knew that the father 
guessed why he chose that island for the 
purpose; and now the elder knew that if 
the younger had anything to tell him he 
would tell it, and if he had not he would 
keep it. It was tacitly understood that 
there was no objection on the father’s 
part to Miss Pasmer; in fact, there had 
been a glimmer of humorous intelligence 
in his eye when the son said he thought 
he should run down to Bar Harbor, and 
perhaps to Campobello, but he had said 
nothing to betray his consciousness. 

They met in the reading-room at Park- 
er’s, and Dan said, ‘‘ Hello, father,” and 
his father answered, ‘‘Well, Dan;” and 
they shyly touched the hands dropped at 
their sides as they pressed together in the 
crowd. The father gave his boy a keen 
glance, and then took the lead into the 
dining-room, where he chose a corner ta- 
ble, and they disposed of their hats on the 
window-seat. 

‘‘ All well at home ?” asked the young 
fellow, as he took up the bill of fare to or- 
der thedinner. His father hated that, and 
always made him do it. 

‘“Yes, yes; as usual, I believe. Min- 
nie is off for a week at the mountains; 
Kunice is at home.” 

‘*Oh! How would you like some green 
goose, with apple-sauce, sweet - potatoes, 
and succotash ?” 

“Tt seems to me that was pretty good, 
the last time. All right, if you like it.” 

‘TI don’t know that I care for anything 
much. I’m a little off my feed. No 
soup,” he said, looking up at the waiter 
bending over him; and then he gave the 
order. ‘‘I think you may bring me half 
a dozen Blue Points, if they’re good,” he 
called after him. 

‘‘Didn’t Bar Harbor agree with you— 
or Campobello?” asked Mr. Mavering, 
taking the opening offered him. 

‘‘No, not very well,” said Dan; and he 
said no more about it, leaving his father 
to make his own inferences as to the kind 
or degree of the disagreement. 

‘‘ Well, have you made up your mind 2” 
asked the father, resting his elbows on 
either side of his plate, and putting his 
hands together softly, while he looked 
across them with a cheery kindness at his 
boy. 

‘Yes, I have,” said Dan, slowly. 

‘Well 2” 

‘‘T don’t believe I care to go into the 
law.” 
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‘*Sure 2?” 

66 Yes. ” ‘ 

‘‘ Well, that’s all right, then. I wish- 
ed you to choose freely, and I suppose 
you’ve done so.” 

‘*Oh yes.” 

‘*T think you’ve chosen wisely, and I’m 
very glad. It’s a weight off my mind. I 
think you'll be happier in the business 
than you would in the law; I think you'll 
enjoy it. You needn’t look forward to a 
great deal of Ponkwasset Falls, unless you 
like.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t mind going there,” said 
Dan, listlessly. 

‘Tt won't be necessary—at first. In 
fact, it won’t be desirable. I want you 
to look up the business at this end a lit- 
tle.” 

Dan gave a start. ‘‘ In Boston ?” 

‘““Yes. It isn’t in the shape I want to 
have it. I propose to open a place of our 
own, and to put you in charge.” Some- 
thing in the young man’s face expressed 
reluctance, and his father asked, kindly, 
‘‘Would that be distasteful to you ?” 

“Oh no. It isn’t the thing I object 
to, but I don’t know that I care to be in 
Boston.” He lifted his face and looked 
his father full in the eyes, but with a gaze 
that refused to convey anything definite. 
Then the father knew that the boy’s love 
affair had gone seriously wrong. 

The waiter came with the dinner, and 
made an interruption in which they could 
be naturally silent. When he had put 
the: dinner before them, and cumbered 
them with superfluous service, after the 
fashion of his ‘kind, he withdrew a little 
way, and left them to resume their talk. 

‘‘Well,” said the elder, lightly, as if 
Dan’s not caring to be in Boston had no 
particular significance for him, ‘‘I don’t 
know that I care to have you settle down 
to it immediately. I rather think I’d like 
to have you look about first a little. Go 
to New York, go to Philadelphia, and see 
their processes there. We can’t afford to 
get old-fashioned in our ways. I’ve al- 
ways.been more interested by the esthetic 
side of the business, but you ought to have 
a taste for the mechanism, from your 
grandfather; your mother has it.” 

‘Oh, yes, sir. I think all that’s very 
interesting,” said Dan. 

‘Well, go to France, and see how those 
fellows do it. Go to London, and look 
up William Morris.” 

‘““Yes, that would be very nice,” ad- 
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mitted the young fellow, beginning to 
catch on. ‘* But I didn’t suppose—I didn’t 
expect to begin life with a picnic.” He 
entered upon his sentence with a jocular 
buoyancy, but at the last word, which he 
fatally drifted upon, his voice fell. He 
said to himself that he was greatly 
changed; that he should never be gay 
and bright again; there would always be 
this undercurrent of sadness; he had no- 
ticed the undercurrent yesterday when he 
was laughing and joking with those girls 
at Portland. . | 

‘*Oh, I don’t want you to buckle down 
at once,” said his father, smiling. ‘‘If 
you’d decided upon the law, I should have 
felt that you’d better not lose time. But 
as you’re going into the business, I don’t 
mind your taking a year off. It won’t be 
lost time if you keep your eyes open. I 
think you’d better go down into Italy and 
Spain. Look up the old tapestries and 
stamped leathers. You may get some 
ideas. How would you like it?” 

‘‘First-rate. J should like it,” said Dan, 
rising on the waft of his father’s suggest- 
ion, but gloomily lapsing again. Still, 
it was pleasing to picture himself going 
about through Europe with a broken 
heart, and he did not deny himself the 
consolation of the vision. 

‘“Well, there’s nobody to dislike it,” 
said his father,cheerily: He was sure now 


_that Dan had been jilted; otherwise he 


would have put forth some objection to 
a scheme which must interrupt his love- 
making. ‘‘There’s no reason why, with 
our resources, we shouldn’t take the lead 
in this business.” 

He went on to speak more fully of his 
plans, and Dan listened with a nether ref- 
erence of it all to Alice, but still with a 
surface intelligence on which nothing was 
lost. 

‘Are you going home with me to-mor- | 
row 2?” asked his father as they rose from 
the table. 

‘Well, perhaps not to-morrow. I’ve 
got some of my things to put together in 
Cambridge yet, and perhaps I’d better 
look after them. But I’ve a notion I’d 
better spend the winter at home, and get 
an idea of the manufacture before I go 
abroad. I might sail in January; they 
say it’s a good month.” 

“Yes, there’s sense in that,” said his 
father. 

‘‘And perhaps I won’t break up in 
Cambridge till I’ve been to New York and 
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Philadelphia. What do you think ? 
easier striking them from here.”’ 

‘*T don’t know but you're right,” said 
his father, easily. 

They had come out of the dining-room, 
and Dan stopped to get some cigarettes in 
the office. He looked mechanically at the 
theatre bills over the cigar case. ‘‘I see 
Irving’s at the ‘ Boston.’” 

‘*Oh, you don’t say!” said his father. 
‘*Let’s go and see him.” 

‘‘Tf you wish it, sir,” said Dan, with 
pensive acquiescence. All the Maverings 
were fond of the theatre, and made any 
mood the occasion or the pretext of going 
to the play. If they were sad, they went; 
if they were gay, they went. As long as 
Dan’s mother could get out-of-doors she 
used to have herself carried to a box in 
the theatre whenever she was in town; 
now that she no longer left her room, she 
had a dominant passion for hearing about 
actors and acting; it was almost a work 
of piety in her husband and children to 

see them and report to her. 

His father left him the next afternoon, 
and Dan, who had spent the day with him 
looking into business for the first time, 
with a running accompaniment of Alice 
in all the details, remained to uninter- 
rupted misery. He spent the evening in 
his room, too wretched even for the thea- 
tre. It is true that he tried to find Board- 
man, but Boardman was again off on some 
newspaper duty; and after trying at sev- 
eral houses in the hope, which he knew 
was vain, of finding any one in town yet, 
he shut himself up with his thoughts. 
They did not differ from the thoughts of 
the night before, and the night before that, 
but they were calmer, and they portended 
more distinctly a life of self-abnegation 
and solitude from that time forth. He 
tested his feelings, and found that it was 
not hurt vanity that he was suffering 
from; it was really wounded affection. 
He did not resent Alice’s cruelty; he 
wished that she might be happy; he could 
endure to see her happy. 

He wrote a letter to the married one of 
the two ladies he had spent the day with 
in Portland, and thanked them for mak- 
ing pass pleasantly a day which he would 
not otherwise have known how to get 
through. He let a soft, mysterious mel- 
ancholy pervade his letter; he hinted 
darkly at trouble and sorrow of which he 
could not definitely speak. He had the 
good sense to tear his letter up when he 
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had finished it, and to send a short, 
sprightly note instead, saying that if Mrs. 
Frobisher and her sister came to Boston 
at the end of the month, as they had spo- 
ken of doing, they must be sure to let. 
him know. Upon the impulse given him 
by this letter he went more cheerfully to 
bed, and fell instantly asleep. 

During the next three weeks he bent. 
himself faithfully to the schemes of work 
his father had outlined for him. He vis- 
ited New York and Philadelphia, and look- 
ed into the business and the processes. 
there; and he returned to Ponkwasset. 
Falls to report and compare his facts in- 
telligently with those which he now ex- 
amined in his father’s manufactory for 
the first time. He began to understand 
how his father, who was a man of intel- 
lectual and artistic interests, should be 
fond of the work. 

He spent a good deal of time with his. 
mother, and read to her, and got upon — 
better terms with her than they usually 
were. They were very much alike, and 
she objected to him that he was too light: 
and frivolous. He sat with his sisters, and 
took an interest in their pursuits. He 
drove them about with his father’s sor- 
rels, and resumed something of the old re- 
lations with them which the selfish years. 
of his college life had broken off. As yet. 
he could not speak of Campobello or of. 
what had happened there; and his mo- 
ther and sisters, whatever they thought, 
made no more allusion to it than his fa- 
ther had done. 

They mercifully took it for granted 
that matters must have gone wrong there, 
or else he would speak about them, for 
there had been some gay banter among 
them concerning the objects of his expe- 
dition before he left home. They had 
heard of the heroine of his Class Day, and 
they had their doubts of her, such as girls 
have of their brothers’ heroines. They 
were not inconsolably sorry to have her 
prove unkind; and their mother found in 
the probable event another proof of their 
father’s total want of discernment where 
women were concerned, for the elder 
Mavering had come home from Class Day 
about as much smitten with this mysteri- 
ous Miss Pasmer as Dan was. She talked 
it over indignantly with her daughters; 
they were glad of Dan’s escape, but they 
were incensed with the girl who could let 
him escape, and they inculpated her in a 
high degree of heartless flirtation. They 
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knew how sweet Dan was, and they be- 
lieved him most sincere and good. He 
had been brilliantly popular in college, 
and he wasas bright as he could be. What 
was it she chose nottolikeinhim? They 
vexed themselves with asking how or 
in what way she thought herself better. 
They would not have had her love Dan, 
but they were hot against her for not lov- 
ing him. 

They did not question him, but they 
tried in every way to find out how much 
he was hurt, and they watched him in 
every word and look for signs of change 
to better or worse, with a growing belief 
that he was not very much hurt. 


It could not be said that in three weeks: 


he forgot Alice, or had begun to forget 
her; but he had begun to reconcile him- 
self to his fate, as people do in their be- 
reavements by death. His consciousness 
habituated itself to the facts as something 
irretrievable. He no longer framed in 


his mind situations in which the past was 


restored. He knew that he should never 
love again, but he had moments, and more 
and more of them, in which he experienced 
that life had objects besides love. There 
were times when he tingled with all the 
anguish of the first moment of his rejec- 
tion, when he stopped in whatever he was 
doing, or stood stock-still, as a man does 
when arrested by a physical pang, breath- 
less, waiting. There were other times 
when he went about steeped in gloom so 
black that all the world darkened with it, 
and some mornings when he woke he 
wished that the night had lasted forever, 
and felt as if the daylight had uncovered 
his misery and his shame to every one. 
He never knew when he should have 
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these moods, and he thought he should 
have them as long as he lived. He 
thought this would be something rather 
fine. He had still other moods, in which 
he saw an old man with a gray mustache, 
like Colonel Newcome, meeting a beauti- 
ful white-haired lady; the man had never 
married, and he had not seen this lady for 
fifty years. He bent over and kissed her 
hand. 

‘“You idiot!” said Mavering to himself. 
Throughout he kept a good appetite. In 
fact, after that first morning in Portland, 
he had been hungry three times a day 
with perfect regularity. He lost the idea 
of being sick; he had not even a furred 
tongue. He fell asleep pretty early, and 
he slept through the night without a 
break. He had to laugh a good deal with 
his mother and sisters, since he could not 
very well mope without expecting them 
to ask why, and he did not wish to say 
why. But there were some laughs which 
he really enjoyed with the Yankee fore- 
man of the works, who was a droll, after 
a common American pattern, and said 
thing's that were killingly funny, especial- 
ly about women, of whom his opinions 
were sarcastic. 

Dan Mavering suffered, but not solidly. 
His suffering was short, and crossed with 
many gleams of respite and even joy. 
His disappointment made him really un- 
happy, but not wholly so; it was a gen- 
uine sorrow, but a sorrow to which he 
began to resign himself even in the mo- 
notony of Ponkwasset Falls, and which 
admitted the thought of Mrs. Frobisher’s 
sister by the time business called him to 
Boston. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MEXICAN NOTKES, 
IJ.—CUAUTLA. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


NUAUTLA is a typical Mexican village 
C in the temperate region, about 4000 
feet above the sea, in the state of Morelos, 
which adjoins the state of Mexico on the 
south. Itis reached by a railway—eighty 
miles in seven hours—which climbs out 
of the valley eastward, and then runs 
south and west, making an almost exact 
half-circle to its destination. In Mexico 
the railways must run where the moun- 
tains permit. 


The first part of the way lies over the 
flat plain, through the chinampas, or lit- 
tle patches of truck gardens, over narrow 
canals and ditches, through overflowed 


ground with tufts of marsh-grass, and be- 


tween the two lakes. The whole region 
is alive with teal ducks, which rise from 
the lagoon and whirl away in flocks as 
the train passes. On theslightly elevated 
roads donkeys laden with vegetables (the 
patient beast which a witty woman calls 
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‘“‘the short and simple animal of the 
poor”), Indian women, also bent to their 
burdens, short, with flat faces, brown legs, 
small feet, and small hands—the aristoc- 
racy of the soil—and Mexican laborers in 
ragged serapes and broad straw hats, file 
along toward the city. Soon abrupt eleva- 
tions in the plain are reached, picturesque 
heights with churches, and the foot-hills 
are entered. The journey grows more in- 
teresting as we ascend, the adobe villages 
have a more foreign character, and the 
mixed population becomes more pictu- 
resque in costume and habits. The train 
is made up of first, second, and third class 
ears. The Mexican men in the first-class, 
yellow half-breeds, are gorgeous in ar- 
ray, wearing enormous and heavy high- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hats,loaded with 
silver and gold bullion, trousers braided 
down the seams or thick sewn with coins 
or buttons of silver, every man with a 
pistol ostentatiously strapped on his waist, 
and many of them carrying guns. These 
gentlemen are going to hunt at some ha- 
cienda in the hills, and at the stations 
where they alight there is great scurry- 
ing about, getting into rickety carriages, 
mounting heavily caparisoned little 
horses, which fidget and curvet. There 
is an amusing air of bravado about it 
all. 

The third-class cars have four parallel 
benches running from end to end, and are 
packed with a motley throng— Indian- 
looking Mexican women in blue ribosas, 
plenty of children and babies,men in soil- 
ed serapes and big hats, everybody eating 
some odd mess. At all the stations the 
train makes a long halt, and the sides of 
the cars swarm with hucksters, mostly 
women and boys, offering the sapotas and 
other tasteless fruits, tamales and other 
indescribable edibles, ices (flavored and 
colored snow), pink drinks faintly savor- 
ed with limes, and pulque. The tamal 
is a favorite composite all over the re- 
public. It consists of chopped meat, to- 
matoes, and chile rolled in a. tortilla. 
The tortilla,perhaps it is necessary to say, 
the almost universal country substitute 
_ for bread, is a cake made of maize, and 
about the size of a large buckwheat cake. 
Its manufacture is one of the chief occu- 
pations of the women. In almost every 
hut and garden one can hear the grinding 
and the patting of the tortilla. Seated on 
the ground, the woman has beside her a 
dish of soaking grains of maize. In front 
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of her is a curved stone, and upon this 
she mashes the maize with a stone roller 
held in both hands until it is a paste. 
This paste she moulds and skilfully pats 
into shape, and lays upon a piece of sheet- 
iron to bake over a charcoal fire. Too 
often it is hke Hphraim—‘‘a cake not 
turned.” 

Beggars. abound, hideously malshapen 
and afflicted. At one station a sightless 
giant (who could, however, see a train of 
cars and pick up a piece of money), six feet 
four inches in his bare feet, a mass of 
streaming hair and tattered clothes, roar- 
ed aloud for charity. Kneeling on the 
ground opposite the cars, so that his face 
was about on a level with the windows, 
he delivered a long oration in sonorous 
Spanish. When a bit of money was 
thrown him he picked it up and kissed it 
fervently, and called down all the bless- 
ings of Heaven on the giver. When he 
got nothing he cursed the entire train in a 
blast of anti-Scriptural language enough 
to blow it off the track. He does very 
well at this business, and is the owner of 
houses, and is a comfortable citizen when 
not excited by a railway train. The pop- 
ulation, on the whole, looks poor and de- 
graded; but the women, though squat in 
figure and aboriginal in feature, the Ind- 
ian type predominating over the Span- 
ish, have pleasant faces, and wear an as- 
pect of patience. 

At and before we reached Amecameca, 
an elevation of over 8000 feet, the twin 
snow mountains rose in view, and there- 
after lorded it over the landscape in all 
our winding way. From Amecameca the 
ascent of Popocatepetl is usually made, 
and the cone shows very grandly across 
the ravine from its elevation. This is 
the village of sacred shrines and noble 
groves, much resorted to by pilgrims and 
excursionists. At the sacred festival in 
May as many as 40,000 worshippers assem- 
ble here. At Ozumba, where the road 
begins to descend, we breakfasted very 
well for fifty cents, in a rude shanty, on 
eggs, rice, beefsteak, three or four other 
kinds of meat and stews, sweets, pulque, . 
and black coffee. The pulque is best in 
these high regions. It is a viscous milk- 
white fluid, very wholesome and sustain- 
ing, and would be a most agreeable drink 
if it ‘‘ tasted good.” In fact it tastes, when 
it has been a few days fermented, like a 
mixture of buttermilk and sour cider. 
But many strangers become very fond of 
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it. The older it grows the more intoxi- 
cating it is. As the reader knows, proba- 
bly, it is drawn from the maguey plant, 
called by us the ‘‘century,” which grows 
on these elevations to a great size, and 
is the cleanest-limbed and most vigorous 
and wholesome-looking product of the re- 
gion. When it matures it shoots up a 
stout spike ten or twenty feet high from 
the centre, bearing brilliant orange flow- 
ers. When the plant is ready to tap, the 
centre stalk is cut out, and the sap col- 
lects in the cup thus formed. It is dipped 
out, or sucked out by a tube, and when 
first drawn is mild, cool, and refreshing. 
_In about three days it begins to ferment. 
As it is often carried to market on the 
backs of natives in pig or goat skins, it 
gets a disagreeable flavor. The maguey 
plant has many uses. It is eaten cut up 
and preserved like melon rinds. Its long 
tough fibre is very extensively used in 
making ropes and cordage. The end of 
each leaf terminates ina hard, sharp, black 
thorn. Break off this thorn and strip 
down the fibres attached to it, and you 
have a capital needle and thread for coarse 
sewing. The muleteers use it to mend 
their saddles and broken harness straps. 
What encouragement is there to industry 
when nature furnishes in one plant drink, 
food, needles and thread, and a rope for 
lariats ? 

From Ozumba the descent was rapid, 
in most extraordinary loops and curves, 
the long train, which was nearly all 
freight cars, so doubling on itself that the 
passengers in the rear car could almost 
shake hands with the engineer on the 
curves. The air on the summit had 
been cool, but it grew rapidly warm as 
we descended to Cuautla. Olive groves 
were seen on the slopes, and peach-trees 
were in bloom in the little mud villages. 
The descent was exciting in its rapidity, 
and the ever-changing view—a vast pan- 
orama of mountains and valleys—kept us 
on the qui vive. In our windings the 
twin volcanoes were always in sight, first 
on one side and then on the other, Popo- 
catepetl, almost a regular cone of snow, 
17,500 feet in the azure sky, and Iztacci- 
huatl, a little lower, but longer, with a jag- 
ged, serrated summit, and buttressed by 
gigantic ledges. Nothing is finer than 
the majesty of these mountains, so rich 
in color, so changing in hue at different 
angles of vision, so nobly dominating the 
vast slopes down which we were rushing. 
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The country was brown in this dry sea- 
son, but the soil looked fertile, ready to 
burst into bloom with the summer rains. 
As we wound down into the valley, shab- 
by brown villages, both Mexican and Ind- 
lan, were passed, each with its big cathe- 
dral, some of the churches almost in ruins 
and deserted, remnants of the old Spanish 
religious enthusiasm. In some of these 
Indian villages quite primitive customs 
prevail still, and the inhabitants are as 
shy of foreigners as they were before the 
conquest. The plain of Cuautla is water- 
ed by a cool mountain stream, and abun- 
dantly irrigated; trees dot the valley, and 
we had the welcome sight of green fields. 
Just before reaching the town we ran 
through vast plantations of cane in all 
stage& of growth. 

Cuautla, which is too hot and damp in 
the summer, has a singularly agreeable 
winter climate, with a warm, direct sun, 
but a very genial atmosphere. The rail- 
way has a picturesque station and store- 
house in an abandoned church. We 
passed from that across a tree- planted 
square to the Hotel San Diego. This isa 
house of one story, with interior colon- 
nades, built about a large court or gar- 
den. All the rooms, which have brick or 
stone floors, and are furnished only with 
movable cots, a chair, a small wash- 
stand, a bit of mirror (when the irrespon- 
sible maid-of-all-work does not carry it 
away to some other apartment), and 
perhaps a mat by the cot-side, open on 
the court, and most of them have no oth- 
er opening for light and air except the 
door. <A few on the street have windows 
and wooden shutters. The fare is not 
quite as primitive as the apartments, for 
the French landlord introduces some va- 
riety into the Mexican cuisine. The gar- 
den, although the kitchen is on one side 
of it, and it is not altogether tidy, is a sun- 
ny, lovely spot, with a fountain, flowers, 
bananas, a date-palm, sapotas, jinnies, and 
other fruit and flowering plants, and Po- 
pocatepetl is seen over its trees. 

It is difficult to give an idea of a village 
so foreign to general experience, Oriental 
in so many of its aspects, and semi-trop- 
ical in its vegetation. Its main streets 
are regular, continuous blocks of one-sto- 
rv adobe houses and shops—the latter like 
those in an Italian village—and present 
mainly blank walls to the passer-by, 
through the doors of which one looks 
into a court ora garden. There is a for- 
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mal plaza, with the municipal buildings 
and shops on three sides, and the princi- 
pal church on the other, none of them 
remarkable; but the plaza has fountains, 
sweet shrubs, trees, and flowers, and a 
band stand. The minor streets are sim- 
ply monotonous rows of adobe walls, 
some are narrow and roughly paved, but 
half the town consists of lanes, dusty and 
unpaved, bordered with gardens and huts, 
and overhung with the foliage of fruit 
trees and with vines. It is all novel, 
however; the odd little shops—bakers’, 
butchers’, barbers’, jewellers’, all on asmall 
scale and primitive—and the queer cos- 
tumes, bits of colors in the walls, groups 
of yellow children, a dog riding a donkey, 
pretty girls in the doorways, women in 
ribosas, men in white, always with the enor- 
mous hats: some strange sight continu- 
ally catches the eye. In one of the church- 
yards are the handsome trees whose flow- 
ers are bunches of long crimson tassels, 
and in another are the parotas, splendid 
growths, one of them overrun with a gi- 
gantic vine, the copa de oro, which hung 
out all over it its great yellow flowers, 
literal cups of gold. In the large church 
a few people were kneeling on the floor, 
women mostly; the interior was cheap 
and shabby, and gaudily painted in star- 
ing colors. 

The reason that the shops are so small 
and of little consequence is that almost 
all the buying and selling is done in open 
market on the regular market-day. To 
this the dealers take their merchandise, 
and the country people bring their prod- 
uce. In Cuautla Sunday is the chief 
market-day, and to the market we went af- 
ter morning coffee. It was a large open 
space, dusty, with booths about the sides, 
and a couple of roofed platforms in the 
middle. Here were for sale meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, mats, hats, sugar, cloth, ev- 
ery sort of merchandise, mostly spread 
upon the ground, Oriental fashion. But 
for the absence of camels and turbans and 
dervishes one might have fancied himself 
in a North African market-place. It was 
thronged. The women in cotton gowns 
of sober colors, now and then one of 
faint pink; all wore the ribosa, and all 
had broad faces and Indian features. But 
the real Indian women were easily distin- 
guished; shorter, with heavy masses of 
coarse black hair, and rather copper than 
yellow in color, they uniformly wore two 
strips of dark blue cloth, which were 
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wrapped about them so as to reveal part 
of the bosom, and leave the sturdy brown - 
legs bare. The men wore white shirts, 
pleated and starched before and behind, 
and worn outside the white cotton trou- 
sers, and of course the broad hat, usually 
of straw. These people, except the Ind- 
ians, who come in from their little vil- 
lages with a handful of vegetables or some 
tortillas to sell, are hybrids of various 
shades, with much of the Spanish courte- 
sy and civility, but indolent in manner, 
and apparently perfectly satisfied in their — 
ignorance and poverty. 

As good a specimen of a semi-tropical 
garden as one will see anywhere is that of 
Cortina Mendoza. It is an extensive fruit 
plantation, and is rather an orchard than 
a garden, though it resembles neither in 
our experience. It is a thicket of luxu- 
riant and sweet-smelling and spicy vege- 
tation, and one strays in its dark and 
damp allées in a tropical gloom, into 
which the sun only penetrates in rifts and 
gleams. Water diverted from the river 
rushes through it in swift streams—pure 
water, the ever-pleasant moisture of which 
fills all the garden—and small conduits 
from the canals keep the whole surface 
water-soaked, except the elevated paths. 
Here grow in a wild tangle bananas and 
plantains, thickly set along the streams as 
rushes by a meadow brook; the mango, 
the mamey, and papaya—all large trees; 
the orange, lemon, and the lime, and the 
coffee-plant. It is a wilderness of strange 
fohage, swinging vines, penetrating odors, 
and brilliant colors. Amid the dark leaves 
gleam the white blossoms of orange and 
lemon and their golden globes of fruit, 
the yellowing mangoes, and the red coffee- 
berries. Coming into this place of. deep 
shade, dampness, and coolness, out of the 
hot and dusty street, this fenced section of 
green foliage and bright fruit, one appre- 
ciates the passion the Orientals have for 
running water and shade. But it is all 
unkempt and untidy, and to the eye ac- 
customed to neatness and orderly cultiva- 
tion this wild plantation is typical of the 
character of this civilization. 

It is the slack time of the year (Febru- 
ary) for fruits in this region, and the few, 
like the chico papaya, that are ripening 
are flat and tasteless—indeed, the majority 
of tropical fruits are always insipid to our 
palates. But itis the time of the maturing 
of the coffee-berry. This plant requires 
abundant water and heat and shade. 
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When not planted by waterways in such 
a fruit forest as this, it is set out in banana 
thickets, whose broad leaves protect it from 
the direct rays of the sun. The plant is a 
hardy shrub, with a stem from two to three 
inches in diameter, and growing ten or 
twelve feet high—a very respectable tree. 
From some of the young saplings I cut 
good walking-sticks. The berries grow 
on the slender branches, which droop un- 
der the weight like the willow: if you lift 
one, it is as heavy as if it were strung with 
beads of glass. When ripe the berry is 
‘deep red in color, oval in form, and in 
size varying from that of a thorn-apple to 
a hazel-nut. Inside the skin is a soft 
sweetish pulp, and this embeds the two 
beans, which lie with the flat faces touch- 
ing, and each further protected by a thin 
membrane. When the majority of the 
berries are red they are stripped from the 
branches and spread upon mats to dry, 
and sometimes upon the ground. Dried, 
the berries shrivel and become black, and 
they are then passed through a machine 
to separate the pulp from the berries. The 
beans, after further drying, are pounded 
in a wooden mortar to free them from the 
thin membrane. The bean, which is then 
of a faint green color, is ready for market ; 
but it needs age before it is fit to be ground 
for coffee, and the older it is the better: in 
ten years’ time it gets a good flavor. In 
this way of harvesting and curing of 
course the unripe and imperfect berries 
are included with the good, and the prod- 
uct is inferior. While drying, if the ber- 
ry gets wet from the dew or a chance 
shower, its flavor is impaired; and when 
it is spread on earth floors to dry, I fancy 
it gets an earthy taste. The Mexican cof- 
fee, which with proper care is as delicious 
as any in the world, not excelled for rich- 
ness and fineness of flavor by the Arabian, 
is as a rule rudely prepared. It will come 
into great popularity under more scien- 
tific handling. The product, which is 
large, is nearly all consumed at home, for 
the Mexicans are great coffee-drinkers; 
but with its soil and climate there is no 
reason why Mexico cannot grow coffee for 
all the Western world. 

There is a great mystery about the va- 
rieties and grades of coffee —Java, old 
Java, Mocha, Rio, etc. It is my opinion, 
from what I saw of the growth and prepa- 
ration in Mexico, that the same plant pro- 
duces in appearance all these varieties— 
though I do not mean to say that there 
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is not a difference in flavor in the coffee- 
bean grown in Brazil, Mexico, the Sand- 
wich Islands,and Arabia. A considerable 
proportion of the Mexican coffee is grown 
from the Arabian or Mocha bean. The 
Mocha, as we know it in Kurope or in 
this country, is a small round berry, not 
flattened on one side, but creased. Each 
berry contains only one bean. Now all 
the coffee plants that I saw in Mexico 
bear berries with one bean and with two 
beans; on very old plants there are more 
single-bean berries than on the young 
plants, and single-bean berries grow on 
the ends of the branches. -There is a fa- 
mous variety of coffee in Mexico called 
the Colima, said to be from the Mocha 
berry. I have no doubt that it is. But 
coffee resembling the Colima bean in ap- 
pearance and flavor is produced elsewhere 
in Mexico, and is merely a matter of se- 
lection. I saw it at Uruapan in the west, 
and at Coatepec on the east coast. Pick 
out from the beans of any field all the 
small round ones, and you have Mocha; 
then select the fair, well-grown, flat beans, 
and you have a good quality of Java; the 
refuse, broken and imperfectly ripened 
beans, you can send to market under any 
name you please. 

I suppose that the low repute the Mex- 
ican coffee of commerce has had is owing 
to the fact that it has been thrown into 
the market green and without selection. 
Its cultivation and handling are usually 
very primitive. Ripe and unripe berries 
are stripped from the stalk; in drying on 
mats or the ground it is likely to acquire 
foreign flavors, and no care is taken to 
reject the imperfect beans. Careful grow- 
ers, foreigners, are beginning to use more 
scientific. processes. They will pick or 
buy none but the red, perfectly ripe, berries. 
These are immediately put through the 
machines for removing the pulp. The 
beans are then dried on frames in ovens 
with low artificial heat, and the grains 
are carefully picked over before they are 
sacked. The natives say that the coffee 
gains a desirable flavor by being dried in 
the sweet pulp. All the Mexican coffee, 
of sufficient age, that I tasted, has a de- 
licious flavor, but it is often spoiled in its 
preparation for the table. It is common- 
ly burned too much. Ground to a fine 
powder, and placed in a vessel with a fine 
sieve bottom, water is poured on, and the 
fluid drips through slowly, drop by drop, 
requiring hours to collect a small cup of 
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liquor. This is very strong, and black as 
ink. It is the very essence or extract of 


coffee, and a table-spoonful of it is enough 
when added to hot milk to make a large 
cup of coffee. The traveller will-do well 
to procure a bottle of this extract in order 
to strengthen his hotel coffee. 

We spent a week at Cuautla, and might 
have staid there months, as many tourists 
and invalids do, and not have tired of its 
easy-going, picturesque life. We wander 
along one of the dusty lanes, vine-embow- 
ered, mount some uneven stone steps, and 
through a door in the wall enter, not a 
house, but a garden. Yet it is a house, 
and we are in the midst of domestic life. 
There is a pool of water, perhaps a run- 
ning stream; large fruit trees cast a dense 
shade; splendid oleanders are in flower; 
the coffee-berries are ripening red;. the 
great plantain leaves, whipped to strings 
by the wind, rustle in the breeze. Chil- 
dren, half naked, are playing about, racing 
after the donkey or chasing each other.in 
the leafy allées. Sombre-looking men 
lounge about the huts in a perpetual siesta. 
Some of the huts are of adobe, open in 
front, with an earth floor. By the en- 
trance, sitting on the ground, a woman is 
grinding corn on a stone and baking tor- 
tillas. Always one hears in all these 
houses and gardens, at all hours of the 
day, the soft pat-patting of the tortilla 
cakes. Very likely the hut is of cane, a 
mere shelter from the sun and dew, and 
several of them grouped together make 
the different rooms of the house; or it 
‘ may be a more pretentious dwelling, 
round in form, the walls of cane, and the 
conical roof heavily thatched with brown 
grass. Perhaps there is a palm-tree near, 
and, with the bananas, the picture is ex- 
actly that of a Central African hut with 
its surroundings. The whole family, all 
its branches, with swarms of children, live 
in this garden, eating its fruits, sucking 
cane stalks, and procuring, I know not 
how, the one indispensable thing—maize 
to make the tortillas. In this fashion live 
a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of Mexico. How long will it be be- 
fore they will care anything for politics 
or literature, and feel the restlessness of 
modern life? Very Oriental all this—the 
thatched, conical huts, the luxuriant vege- 
tation, the dark, lazy people. 

Cuautla has some reputation for its sul- 
phur baths, to which rheumatic and other 
invalids resort occasionally. We drove 
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one morning in the only vehicle the place- 
possesses—a rumbling, rickety carriage— 
out across the river bridge, and over a. 
broken country, mostly a brown barren 
waste of land, with dried-up aromatic 
shrubs and coarse herbage, a mile and a 
half to the baths. Beyond the bridge is a. 
collection of huts and a shanty of enter- 
tainment, to which the lower orders resort. 
for dancing and revelling. In a little 
rocky valley flows a strongly alkaline, 
clear stream, smelling of sulphur, and 
where it falls into a couple of basins in 
the rock the bathers were assembled. The 
pools are of greenish hue, and clear as. 
crystal. The bathing is delicious, but the 
arrangements for it are very primitive. 
The pools were occupied by men, women, 
and children, and others were undressing” 
and dressing on the margin. Shelter 
there was none, except an angle in the 
rocky wall, and a couple of little cane 
huts. After waiting a long time until 
the women and children were withdrawn, 
I secured the angle in the rock, and suc- 
ceeded in getting a dip in the crystal 
brook; but none too soon, for fresh com- 
pany continually arrived. I mention this. 
because it is a custom of the country, and 
the Mexicans do not mind this promiscu- 
ous bathing, though I believe they are as. 
modest in fact as many of the bathers. 
along our Atlantic coast. Strolling down 
the stream after the bath, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a Mexican family out for a. 
holiday. They had bathed, and were now 
building a fire undera spreading sycamore: 
to cook their mid-day meal, and enjoy an 
afternoon siesta. There was the vigor- 
ous mother, three or four young girls, 
prettier than Mexican young women usu- 
ally are, and half a dozen small children. — 
The whole party were full of merriment. 
and good-nature, did not seem to regard 
the presence of a stranger as an intrusion, 
pressed upon me the hospitality of their 
unappetizing-looking ‘‘ messes,” and were 
friendly and cordial and simple, and as. 
little self-conscious as if I had been a na- 
tive. The country all about was a broken 
dry plain, with strange, fantastic flower- 
ing plants, a few cacti, and no grass. But. 
the air was delicious, and the sky blue 
and cloudless. 

The Cuautla Valley is a vast sugar 
plantation, most of it the property of one. 
man, Cortina Mendoza, a wealthy Mexi- 
can, reputed to be worth six millions of 
dollars, and the builder and chief own- 
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er of the Morelos Railway. His large 
hacienda and sugar factory are a few miles 
down the valley, and we reached them by 
a branch railway running through the 
‘cane fields. The whole region is per- 
fectly irrigated. Cane matures in this 
country and blossoms as it never does in 
the short Louisiana season. We passed 
fields in all stages of growth-—wet ground 
just set with new sprouts, stubble fields 
springing up anew, fields with green 
blades like young maize, fields nearly 
matured, with the red, sturdy stalks, and 
fields where the cutters were at work. 
The richness of the cane is judged not 
only by the size of the stalks, but by the 
length of the joints. The mature cane 
here was exceedingly rich in sugar. 

The hacienda is a vast establishment, a 
pile of buildings—dwelling-house, facto- 
ry, sheds, stables, all together, the whole 
inclosed by a high wall, with cannon 
mounted at intervals. When the coun- 
try was disturbed, this defensive prepara- 
tion was needed by all the haciendas, 
which had to guard against attacks by 
brigands and chance plunderers. This is 
said to be the largest sugar hacienda in 
Mexico. I do not know the number of 
acres of cane under cultivation; it is about 
2000; but the owner employs 600 men in 
the mill, and 2500 altogether on his vast 
estate. He has imported and set up im- 
proved machinery to the value, it is said, 
The cane is 
maturing all the time, winter as well as 
summer, and the grinding goes on every 
day in the year. The sugar, which has 
one of the requisites of good sugar, great 
sweetness, is brown in color, and cast into 
conical loaves of twenty-five pounds each, 
the reported net profit to the owner on 
each loaf being one dollar. The Mexi- 
cans consume a great deal of sugar, prob- 
ably nearly all they produce; and they 
say that they prefer the dark because it is 
sweeter than the white and the refined, 
and purer. 

Within the walls the scene was a very 
animated one. The area was strewn with 
crushed cane stalks. Carts loaded with 
fresh cane, carts loaded with the crushed 
stalks, were constantly arriving and de- 
parting; half naked men, their dark bod- 
ies shining with perspiration, dragged the 
cane from the carts, bound it for the swing- 
ing derricks that carried it to the crushers, 
or piled the vehicles with the refuse. Ev- 
erybody was in a hurry; the boys lashed 
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the mules and shouted, and the incessant 
whirring of the mill machinery seemed to. 
communicate its energy to the whole plan- 
tation. The crusher was always revolv- 
ing; the stream of sweet sap was always 
pouring from its wheels into the channel 
to the boiling vats; the boilers were al- 
ways steaming; in sticky, molasses-satu- 
rated rooms the centrifugals were always 
whirling; in long chambers men passed 
to and fro bearing the melted sugar and 
pouring it into the moulds; in great dry- 
ing-rooms stood rows on rows of sugar- 
loaves; and in the shipping-house all was. . 
bustle and activity. We groped about in 
the half-dark caverns and recesses of this. 
vast establishment, slipping on the sticky 
floors, sprinkled by the centrifugals, up 
stairs and down, until we were stunned 
by the noise and saturated with sweetness. 
Floors, walls, machinery, the ground— 
everything was plastered with sugar. I 


thought that if the premises were *‘ clean- 


ed up,” as gold-mills are, sugar enough 
would be ‘‘tried out” to supply Cuautla 
for a year. 

The centre of all this life and whirl 
was one man; his presence it was that 
made the mule carts race through the 
fields, the men shout and hurry in the 
yards, the wheels grind, the vats run, and 
the sugar take form. In a high, broad, 
dirty, recessed gallery, down the yard, and 
attached to the main factory, sits Cortina 
Mendoza, a giant of a man, long past the 
age of sixty, in a ight summer suit, his 
ample forehead shaded by a broad straw 
hat, black keen eyes glowing through his. 
spectacles. Before him is a plain deal 
table, with an inkstand and a few papers. 
About him are dogs, servants, children, 
messengers coming and going, swarms of 
dark-skinned, half-clad heathen, amid the 
whir of the machinery and the braying of 
donkeys. This is his office. From this 
platform he overlooks the whole moving 
panorama. Here he sits,hour after hour, 
day after day, a man taciturn, morose in 
appearance, despatching all business with 
a few curt words. ‘He stops a minute in 
his work to greet us civilly, details an at- 
tendant to show us the mill, and asks af- 
terward what he can do for us; even rises 
when we depart, and regrets that*he has 
not more time for hospitality. There he 
sits, reading and answering his corre- 
spondence, receiving hourly reports from 
every part of his plantation, from each 
section of his works. He knows every 
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hour just how much cane is brought in, 
what rate of sugar it is yielding, exactly 
the day’s product, how many pounds have 
been made,how much shipped. The prem- 
ises swarm with flies; attracted by the 
sweets, they pervade the place, settling in 
black masses or darkening the air. It is 
an Egyptian plague. They literally cov- 
er the stalwart proprietor as he sits at his 
deal table. 

Cortina Mendoza is a widower. Years 
ago he lost his lovely and beloved wife, 
and the story is,he has since that bereave- 
ment devoted himself exclusively with a 
grim determination to his sugar hacienda. 
I was told that he is actually alone in the 
world. Of society certainly he can haye 
little in that mongrel crew among whom 
his life is passed. He is very rich, as I 
said; he has a fine house luxuriously 
furnished in Mexico. Seldom if ever does 
he visit it, seldom does he seek other so- 
ciety than that of his laborers and de- 
pendents. It is a hot place, that recess, 
hot even in February. But there sits, 
day after day, year in and year out, sur- 
rounded by swarms of steaming, half- 
naked servants, donkeys, and dogs, one of 
the richest men in Mexico covered, with 
flies! 

The capacity of this country for sugar- 
growing seems to me enormous. Howcan 
it be otherwise in regions where the soil is 
fertile, as it is in all the valleys, upland or 
lowland, where water is abundant for irri- 
gation, where frost never comes, and the 
cane matures for grinding every day in 
the year, and where labor is still cheap ? 
There would seem to be no limit to its 
production, except the capital that is put 
into it. But notwithstanding the present 
cheapness of labor—from twelve cents to 
twenty-five cents a day—Mexico, in order 
to compete with its cane sugar in the mar- 
kets of the world with the beet sugar, 
needs capital for labor-saving machinery 
and improved processes. And it is not 
easy to get that capital. There are very 
few Mexicans who have the energy or the 
ability to handle it if they had it. And 
there is the smallest encouragement for 
foreigners to go there. The law protects 
them in their rights just about in propor- 
tion to their ability to buy that protection 
from judges and the political officials. Ev- 
ery sort of hinderance is put upon business 
and commerce. There are heavy import 
duties, heavy export duties, stamp duties, 
octroi duties, duties between states. All 
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this tax might be borne if it were steady 
and fixed at different ports and places of 
entry, and if the taxes and customs were 
honestly levied and paid into the treasury. 
But they are not. The state of things ex- 
isting in Egypt years ago obtains now in 
Mexico. A great proportion, perhaps the 
larger part, of the tax and custom dues 
goes into the pockets of the officials, and 
not into the treasury of the government. 
If the taxes laid and wrung from natives 
and foreigners went into the treasury, 
Mexico would be out of debt and finan- 
cially prosperous. I think no one can 
deny this. The officials all get rich, the 
natives are kept poor, and the foreigners 
live in uncertainty. There is no uniform- 
ity in the official plundering. Importers 
of goods prefer to bring them in by the 
Central Railway rather than by Vera 
Cruz, because they can make better terms 
with the inland officials. I heard the 
story of an English ship captain who 
brings cargoes to the west coast, which I 
have reason to believe to be true. When 
he reaches a western port he anchors, and 
lands in his small boat and ascertains what 
terms he can make at the custom-house. 
If they are unsatisfactory he sails to an- 
other port, and then to another, and he 
finally takes his goods ashore at the port 
where he can make the best terms with 
the customs officials. 

In order to encourage mining and other 
industries the government admits certain 
machinery free of duty. That is the law. 
But a foreigner seldom gets in any ma- 
chinery without paying heavily on it, 
sometimes three or four hundred per cent. 
on its cost. It takes a good deal of money 
to convince the officials that it is machin- 
ery. If it is an engine, it of course comes 
in pieces. How can the officials tell that 
itis anengine? If it isa bar of steel, how 
can the officials tell that it is for a drill ? 
An American miner who imported tubes 
to replace those worn out in his boiler had 
to pay six hundred dollars for what in the 
States cost him less than sixty dollars. A 
man on the line of the Central road wait- 
ed weeks to get a carboy of sulphuric acid 
through the hands of the various officials. 
Its cost in El Paso was three dollars.. He 
paid twenty-four dollars duties on it. 
When he opened the carboy it was emp- 
ty! Two invoices have to be made out, 
one in English and one in Spanish. If 
any article is misspelled, not spelled ex- 
actly in the invoice as it is in the free 
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schedule, it must pay duty. Of course it 
is the officials, and not the government, 
who profit by this clerical error. These 
are some of the hundreds of annoyances 
and hinderances in the way of doing busi- 
ness in Mexico. A foreigner must reckon, 
and does reckon, as.a part of his necessary 
outlay, money to keep on the right side 
of the officials. 

Of course the root of all these evils is 
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not in the fact that Mexico is poor, and 
needs to squeeze everybody for a revenue, 
but in the fact that the government is 
purely a personal one, and run for the 
benefit, not of the people, but of the offi- 
cials. And before this can be otherwise 
there has to be created in Mexico a public; 
and this will be a long and slow process 
with a mongrel people civilized on the 
Keyptian basis of mutual distrust. 


CLARINDA. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 


HE Medfords sat at early breakfast in 

a tenement-house of the more re- 

spectable sort, among the battered old 

mansions of once fashionable Bleecker 
Street, in New York. 

A distinctly unpleasant atmosphere of 
temper prevailed. Some might have ac- 
counted for it by the narrow quarters or 
the advancing heats of the fervid July 
day, but there was much more than these 
under the surface. 

‘‘ Well, give the boy something to eat, 
anyway,” cried Thomas Medford. ‘You 
look as if you hoped every next mouthful 
he took would choke him.” 

‘‘Maybe I do,” returned the woman 
who was his companion, sullenly. ‘‘ You 
know I don’t want him here, and it ain’t 
the first time you’ve heard me say so ei- 
ther, nor yet the second.” 

The head of the household was a large, 
strong man of fifty, unkempt, and still 
slouching in his shirt sleeves. His wife 
was a frouzy woman of perhaps thirty- 
five, over-stout, and with thin, shrewish 
lips, yet retaining considerable traces of 
good looks about her. 

The boy they spoke of, the third mem- 
ber of the group, was neatly dressed, of a 
certain refined air, and decidedly superior 
in aspect to either. His expression was 
chronically uneasy or pained, as if trouble 
were no stranger to his experience, yet, 
strangely enough, he seemed quite oblivi- 
ous of the acrimonious discussion at pre- 
sent being waged in his regard. 

‘* Look at him now,” pursued Mrs. Med- 
ford, ‘‘ with no more sense o’ what we’re 
talkin’ about than if he was the obbylix 
up to Central Park.” 

‘‘He’s my offspring, and I'll have him 
well treated,” thundered Tom Medford, 
pounding on the table. 
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““Then why don’t you leave him in the 
deef-and-dumb asylum, where he belongs ? 
What did you put him in there for, if 
you'd got to keep takin’ him out 2” 

‘‘ Jerry wants a little pleasure like any- 
body else. It’s three years since he’s set 
foot outside of it before this. When he 
kep’ writin’ all them letters that he was 
bound to come home for a part of his va- 
cation, what could I do but bring him ? 
And here he is, and I'll stand by him 
while my name’s Tom Medford.” 

Even in the man’s defiance there was 
a perceptible trace of skulking and sur- 
render. His was a morally indolent and. 
selfish nature, and thoroughly under con- 
trol of this wife, whom he had married 
for her good looks when she was a Mrs. 
Seemiiller, a German bakeress of the 
neighborhood. She had taken him when 
the fortunes of the bakery were at a low 
ebb, because, with the good wages he was 
earning at his work as a coppersmith, he 
promised to be able to support her in 
greater comfort. She had made him put 
a number of other children by a former 
marriage into various half-orphan asylums 
and what not, and treated poor Jerry with 
great cruelty on every opportunity that 
offered, considering her dignity with her 
choice circle of acquaintance best vin- 
dicated by this means. It is safe to 
say that under the same sensuous influ- 
ence Medford would have done, in the 
long-run, whatever else she might de- 
mand. 

From a small dark bedroom en suite 
with the parlor and the kitchen, in which 
the repast was being held, now came forth 
another boy, a son of the ex-bakeress’s 
own, who proved himself a true chip of 
the old block. He wore the trim uniform 
of an employé in the District Messenger 
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service, yet this could not overcome his 
appearance of a hulking, insolent lout. 

‘‘Dummy! dummy!” he whispered, his 
eye lighting up with a malicious satisfac- 
tion, ashe passed around to his own side 
of the table, accompanying the words 
with a torturing pinch and thrust of the 
elbow. 

Medford raised his voice in reprimand. 
‘‘T had to defend myself, hadn’t I?” re- 
sponded the cub, with an air of injured 
protest. ‘‘He gave me a lick, and I had 
to return it, hadn’t I?” 

‘“My boy’s bein’ the whole time set 
upon. Ill take my bonnet and leave the 
house this minute,” screamed the mother, 
in her shrillest tones. 

Medford succumbed, as was his way, 
before her violence, and had now, besides, 
to hurry away to his shop in Centre Street. 
When he was gone, the pair renewed their 
persecutions of Jerry, now quite unham- 
pered. The coarse woman, leaning one 
fat arm heavily on the table, mimicked 
the motions of his peculiar mode of speech 
before his very face, and laughed loudly 
at the excellence of the joke. Her son 
wasan ableassistant. Finally they struck 
the deaf boy, and then, smarting with pain, 
and bearing a visible mark of the blow on 
his cheek, he fled from them, and made 
his way to the place where his father was 
at work. , 


Tom Medford was but little pleased to 


see his peculiar offspring enter his shop. 
Instead of being proud of the boy, who 
was in many ways entitled to it, he was 
never anything more than apologetic for 
his existence. The eyes of his shop-mates 
were fixed upon him with curiosity. He 
summoned one of the more intelligent of 
them, and asked: ‘‘ Here, talk with him a 
bit, will you? See what he wants.” 

‘* Me talk with him? Why don’t you 
do it yourself ?” 

‘'The fact is, mate, I don’t understand 
his lingo; he’s been learned by these here 
devil’s own crinklum-crunklums that no- 
body but themselves knows anything 
about.” 

‘“Then how do you think I would? I 
never was no dummy.” 

‘‘Oh, he writes it down; he can write 
it down for ye fast enough; but the fact 
is’ —confidentially—‘‘ the fact is I don’t 
read much writin’, and I wouldn’t wonder 
if a good part o’ what he’s got to say goes 
astray at our house.” 


Thus urged, the other procured a soiled . 
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piece of paper, and endeavored to open 
communication with the youth thus so 
curiously cut off from intercourse even 
with the parent who brought him into the 
world. Provided with so good a cause of 
complaint as he was, Jerry was but reti- 
cent, however, before a perfect stranger. 

‘As near as I can make out,’ summed 
up the interpreter, ‘‘ he’s been hit a pretty 
hard crack by some woman, and he:‘don’t 
like it. There’s the mark of it on his face, 
too.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Medford, ‘‘ the woman 
o’ the house don’t fancy him—that’s it, 
that’s it. Well, tell him it’s all right, all 
right,” waving an arm soothingly. ‘Tl 
look after him at supper-time. Tell him 
he can run around town and play till 
then. Ofcourse he wouldn’t want to stay 
here.” 

He quite forgot to give the boy any 
money for a luncheon, but this was soon, 
even to the latter, a matter of slight con- 
sequence. He had seen little of the world 
till now. He had a quick eye and alert. 
movement, and was amply able to take 
care of himself in the crowded streets. 
He gazed into the shop windows, at the 
burly policemen, and up at the tall build- 
ings. Wuinally a fire-engine tore by, drop- 
ping hot coals behind it, and when he fol- 
lowed it to its destination, and actually 
saw the conflagration of a dry-goods house 
in Worth Street, he was quite beside him- 
self with enthusiasm, and for the time 
being at the end of all his troubles. 

He was a boy much like other boys. 
The public institution where he had been 
placed for long years past was benevolent, 
no doubt, but it was far from his ideal of 
a home. Alas! since the coming of the 
step-mother there had been for him no 
trace of that warm personal interest and 
affection that it is in the hearts of all of 
us of the human race to desire. It was 
the very old story of the heartless cruelty 
that so often arises from this kind of con- 
nection, frequently so desirable in itself. 
He had felt that unless some change for 
the better arose in his friendless and des- 
olate situation he must even run away 
from the school, and seek his fortune in 
the world. He had persuaded himself 
that he might have exaggerated the re- 
pulse he had met with under his fa- 
ther’s roof, or that things there, in the 
long interval, might have changed for the 
better. Self-invited, he had begun this 
luckless visit; it had proceeded from bad 
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_ to worse; its third day was now drawing 
to a close, and events approached a crisis. 

At the supper table the scenes of the 
morning were renewed, and even, if pos- 
sible, in aggravated form. Medford had 
no efficient protection to offer. The boy’s 
heart sank within him. Hardly knowing 
- whither to turn, he went alone into the 
stuffy little parlor, and took up one of a 
few cheap books lying there. The first 
two nights of his stay he had gone down 
into the street, with Mrs. Seemiiller’s son, 
to be amused, but found that this was only 
to be made a butt of by a band of compan- 
ions as rough and graceless as his con- 
ductor himself. | 

The virago and her son followed him 
into the parlor. The latter struck the 
book from his hand, and the former bris- 
tled up over him in a threatening attitude. 
He threw out his hands in a gesture of 
self-defence. The messenger-boy ran to 
the door and summoned Medford, malev- 
olently crying, ‘‘ He’s struck me mother! 
he’s struck me mother!”’ 

‘‘Ah, would you? You strike a wo- 
man! That’s a little too much,” cried 
the man, seizing the cowering Jerry, and 
violently belaboring him. His ire had 
long been fuming at the idea of all this 
annoyance to which he found himself sub- 
jected, and, like many such natures, he 
now, as the easiest course, turned square- 
ly over to the side of injustice, and let it 
burst forth upon the victim who had al- 
ready suffered so much. 

Jerry escaped from his hands, blinded, 
stunned, and crying as if his heart would 
break—though this even less at the inju- 
ries he had received than the final dispel- 
ling of all his illusions—and found him- 
self in the brilliantly lighted street. The 
electric lights, then only lately introduced 
there, shone vividly into the shop win- 
dows and upon the motley groups of for- 
eigners on the sidewalks, and it was no 
place for concealment. Even as he paused 
a moment to take breath he saw his father 
coming after him. 

‘Hi, Jerry! come back now. Tl do 
ye no more harm,” cried the parent. 
‘‘Come back now, I say.” 

But the ears of the fugitive were im- 
pervious to all human sounds; thinking 
he was wanted only for further punish- 
ment, he sped on, fear adding wings to his 
feet. He plunged down a side street and 
through a number of dark alleys, and came 
out at last at the water’s edge. 
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Medford, discomfited in the pursuit, went 
back to his home, swore awhile, as in duty 
bound, at his family remaining there, and 
then settled down to an entirely comfort- 
able state of resignation to his loss, which 
was not disturbed even when he found 
that Jerry had not returned to school, nor 
was heard of in any other quarter. 

The great dark hulls and tangled cord- 
age of the shipping rose mysteriously 
around our poor Jerry, and the dark wa- 
ter gave its ominous chuckle under his . 
feet. He could not return to school to- 
night, even if he would. The pressing 
question of the time was how to secure a 
night’s lodging. 

While he was lost in thought a young 
man of dandified pattern came by and 
threw his valise at his feet for him to car- 
ry. The action, though not the speech, 
was plainly intelligible, and Jerry, glad of 
the opening, shouldered his heavy bag 
and followed him across one of the fer- 
ries, and even a considerable distance up 
into the town on the other side. He re- 
ceived a quarter of a dollar piece in pay- 
ment for his service, and with this coin 
in his hand found himself at ten o’clock 
at night in an unknown part of Jersey 
City; all parts of which, for that matter, 
were equally unknown to him. 

He wandered somewhat aimlessly, and 
came to the northern suburbs. Just there 
he met with an ice wagon, going home- 
ward empty after its belated rounds of the 
day. A high partition so cut off the rear 
part of it from the view of the driver— 
drowsing besides on his seat—that he 
would not be likely to see what was trans- 
acting there. Jerry took advantage of 
this circumstance to creep within it to 
steal a ride. lLulled by the long-con- 
tinued, monotonous motion, he at length 
fell fast asleep. 

He was awakened next morning by a 
number of people, belonging to a farm at- 
tached to the ice-cutting establishment, 
standing over him. They scolded him 
at first, then manifested much curiosity 
about his infirmity, and finally gave him 
a good breakfast and let him go. Ac- 
cording to Jerry’s own account, his en- 
deavor to communicate with these ac- 
quaintances made on his first actual ven- 
ture into the world was not in all respects 
thoroughly satisfactory. ‘‘ That ice-farm- 
er family,” said he, ‘‘ask me how was my 
name, where did I go, and what did I do. 


‘I gave them a changed name, because I 
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was not secure if they would send me back 
to my father. But sometimes they look 
to both sides of the paper, and cannot 
know its meaning, and I had discour- 
aged.” 

In deaf-mute education, as we know, 
there are many who learn to express 
themselves with perfect facility in the or- 
dinary language of men, but there are 
many more who do not. The vast ma- 
jority, in fact, never escape from a quaint 
dialect—thought by some to be construct- 
ed upon analogy with the idioms em- 
ployed in their language of signs. They 
use the vernacular like the most remote 
of foreigners. Jerry, with all his bright- 
ness—bearing in mind, too, that he had 
not finished his schooling—belonged to 
the latter class, and afforded no exception 
to their peculiarities. 

From this first stopping-place he went 
on, meeting with various adventures and 
hardships, till he arrived at a region 
which must have been somewhere about 
the Wallkill Valley. There he worked a 
short time at the trade of cabinet-maker, 
the elements of which he acquired at the 
Institution, and thence set out again, this 
time making in the direction of the Hud- 
son, which he finally reached at New- 
burgh. He was conveyed across it by a 
fisherman, took to catching rides on rail- 
road trains, with the idea of getting to 
Canada, lost his bearings, and was at 
length ignominiously put off a train by a 
conductor, and found himself at the small 


station of Staatsburg, very much south of .- 


the point where, by this time, he had ex- 
pected to be. 

It was there that I first saw him, sitting 
disconsolately on the edge of the depot 
platform. He had fallen in already, it 
appeared, as Lapproached, with one of our 
own peculiar characters, of a good deal of 
local celebrity. This was Barney Pringle, 
a strong, adult deaf-mute, of little educa- 
tion, who was employed on the railroad in 
moving the turn-tables, now here and now 
further up the track. He had lost both 
arms in an accident, but neither this nor 


any other of his disabilities was allowed. 


to dampen for an instant his peculiarly jo- 
vial flow of spirits. He was a short, thick- 
set fellow, with a ruddy visage, the liveli- 
est ways in the world, and could doa great 
variety of surprising things, such as put- 
ting on and taking off his hat with no 
more than the aid of his stumps and teeth 
alone. 
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This pair seemed to have been confer- 
ring together, and probably to no great. 
purpose. Jerry arose and extended to- 
ward me a written paper, which I took 
from his hand, and found to be as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Do you know a gentleman who would 
be willing to let a deaf boy learn to work - 
how to do farming, without getting any 
money for several weeks ?” 

The hint was a modest one, and cer- 
tainly much more striking than common 
by its form. Pringle, whostood by, and 
had evidently acquainted himself with the 
purport of the communication, waved his 
stumps in a cheerful way, asif conveying 
that the plan suggested was one that am- 
ply met with his approval. 

I had learned, years before, something 
of the method of spelling on the fingers, 
and now proceeded to revive it, much to 
Jerry’s delight. It so happened that just 
at this time a valuable colt on our place 
had been discovered to be totally deaf. 
He was Bulbul, son of Bullfinch, by im- 
ported Capricorn, first dam Electra, sec- 
ond dam Alcyone, etc., etc., a dark bay 
beauty with star in his forehead and 
black points extending up to the knees, 
and by his birthright he should have been 
one of the best of his kind, but was like- 
ly, instead, through his luckless disabil- 
ity, to be all but wholly worthless. 

A singular idea all at once flashed 
across my mind: might there not be a 
certain affinity devolved between the boy 
and the colt? Might there not be an oc- 
cult sympathy arising out of their com- 
mon. affliction which would render Jerry 
a more useful guardian and educator of 
Bulbul than anybody else who could be 
found ? 

It was a very wild and whimsical con- 
ceit, no doubt, yet it was sufficient to de- 
termine me to take the boy home with me, 
adding the consideration that there really 
was plenty of room for extra hands to do 
odd jobs about the place. I was at the 
station that day to meet a coppersmith 
who was to come up from New York todo 
some work on a rather elaborate fountain 
we were having done in connection with 
an oblong fish-pond on the terrace before 
the house; but he disappointed me. He 
did not arrive, in fact, for a week or ten 
days after this. I therefore took Jerry 
up beside me, and we drove away home- 
ward, _ . 

At a transverse road we crossed the 
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course of another wagon coming toward 
us, containing a man and several women, 
and we both in a measure pulled up. All 
at once Jerry leaped to his feet, leaned 
out over the dash-board, and began to 
signal violently to a young girl in the 
other wagon, who replied to his manifes- 
tations in kind. She was a chubby little 
thing of fourteen or fifteen, with a come- 
ly face, and black hair tied in a twist, and 
falling down her back. My companion 
seemed to ask, in an appealing way, that 
I should stop, and actively leaping down, 
he ran to shake hands with his friend. 
Their motions, rapid as lightning, were 
a marvel to see. They were rather like 
scions of the animated races of southern 
Europe than of the phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxon stock. It seemed that they were 
friends or acquaintances at school, and 
they met like strangers in a strange land, 
overjoyed at the unexpected encounter, 
and the recollection it brought up of so 
many things in common between them. 

‘‘Clarinda’s my brother’s child,” said 
the man in the other vehicle, very civil- 
ly. ‘‘He left her tous when he died, and 
she’s the pride of our house. It’s a great 
treat to them dummies,” he added, pre- 
sently, ‘‘to see some o’ their own sort 
once in a while. Id go half a day’s 
journey out o’ my way, any time, to give 
the girl a treat like this.” 

He was a locomotive engineer, living 
at Tivol, and being briefly off duty, had 
hired a horse and taken his family out 
for adrive. I told him how it.was I hap- 
pened to have Jerry with me. 

‘‘He’s a good boy,” said Clarinda, her 
certificate of character being passed over 
to me in her own handwriting, on a pad 
she carried for the purpose. 
study very well. He can also play well 
at various many games, as such the base- 
ball, the oar, the athletic, &c.” 

‘“You must let him come and see us,” 
urged Clarinda’s family; and the girl her- 
self gave him a parting salute that might 
have been that of some vivacious Spanish 
senorita. ; 

He returned to me flushed with excite- 
ment and pleasure. The only drawback 
to his contentment for the time being was 
that his clothes, as he said, were ‘‘ too old- 
fashionable” for such an interview, de- 
scribing thus their dusty and travel-stain- 
ed condition. 

Our farm at Staatsburg was an attrac- 
tive one. There was not much money in 
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such an enterprise, it is true, but it was, 
though I say it myself, the show place of 
the country roundabout. I think Jerry 
enjoyed its charms to the full. We had 
from the terrace a view off to the distant 
range of the Catskills, blue as a dream of 
fairy-land. Back of the house, on a sun- 
ny slope, was a vineyard, the terraced 
vines of which, on their slim poles, always 
impressed me like rows of dismounted 
cavaliers on parade. A feature on which 
we particularly prided ourselves was our 
white pigeons, the flock of which were 
continually fluttering above the farm 
buildings, or sitting on their ridge crests, 
giving a most genial, home-like effect. 
If by chance any of darker hue appeared 
among them,it was their great misfortune, 
though not their fault, for the shot-gun. 
was at once got out, and they were picked 
off, in the interest of the whiteness of the 
whole. 

A certain part of the farm buildings 
was at no great remove from the railroad. 
The track, I regret to say, ran directly 
through our place, this being its only 
drawback. And yet it sometimes seemed 
also that to have it thus cross our own 
fields might not be so much of a misfor- 
tune after all, inasmuch as by accustom- 
ing the animals to a variety of alarms 
they would not be sensitive to them when 
met with in after-life. 

Before being introduced to the colt, Jer- 
ry was familiarized somewhat with the 
other stock, and set at a variety of small 
tasks, in all of which he acquitted him- 
self very well. I asked him about his 
trade; he said he had not learned it well. 

‘Our boss,” said he, ‘‘taught us to make 
only very common or old-fashionable arti- 
cles, such as mostly sweeping the floor.” 

Meantime the coppersmith from New 
York arrived. He proved to be from the 
very same shop in Centre Street as Jer- 
ry’s father, and the one who had acted as 
interpreter in the interview described. 

‘‘ His step-mother battered him around, 
and he ran away from ’em, and I don’t 
blame him,” said he. 

After what he told us about the case, 
we felt in need of but little further cer- 
tification of our new assistant’s standing. 
In the mean time also came a letter from 
Clarinda. It was a little overture, begin- 
ning an innocent, quaintly amusing, and 
original correspondence, which, first and 
last, came to extend over a long time. It 
was addressed to ‘‘ Esq. J. Medford.” 
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“‘My FRinnp,—That is the first time I 
wrote to you for my improving educa- 
tion. J ask what is your doing now? 
What is your business in? Also I would 
like to hear of your travels. Will you 
tell me them? For my own person, I 
help my aunt, Mrs. Shackley, in house- 
working. Sometimes I ride with my un- 
cle on his locomotive engine, of which its 
name is Ajax. My uncle says if you will 
come to see us here, you can ride with 
ourselves on Ajax, if you will have a cu- 
riosity to do so. When you come here 
you can find a white color house. You 
must turn in a eastly direction, about 
three blocks far, right side down. It op- 
posites the Baptist religion’s church, also 
white color. I am quite better in my 
writing now, so I close my satisfactorily 
letter with saying Good Morning. Your 
Friend, CLARINDA SHACKLEY.”’ 


The much-flattered recipient of this epis- 
tle replied to it substantially as follows: 
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‘* MY DEAR F'RIEND CLARINDA,—My busi- 
ness is I work in a large farm. My em- 
ployer is a fine-headed and sound man in 
his heart. He will give me some dollars 
each month or week, and will buy my fare 
on the railroad to go seeing you. I have 
to arise up at five o’clock in the morning, 
milking cows or animals and drive them 
in the woods. AlsolI give food to a small 
deaf horse name Bulbul, and have many 
frolic times with him. He is deaf like us; 
he could not hear a railroad track. When 
a dog, Peter, barked at him in his field he 
cannot hear it. Bulbul leaved that dog 
alone till when Peter went too near his 
heels and he kicked his leg out backward- 
ly. If I could be a rich farmer I would 
make much money by selling my fruits, 
corns, vegetables, poultries, and eggs. I 


like best country than a city life, because 


if we do not exercise our muscles they 
soon become senseless. Many city men 
who only play in billiard-house, rinks, 
&c., become weak in their bodies and pale 
face. I cannot say now about my travels 
because I have not a leisure time, but an- 
other time [ will tell you them. I hope 
you will accept my letter. Iam glad to 
have a benevolence for you. So now I 
have come toanend. Your good friend, 
‘* JERRY MEDFORD.” 
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Whether it was but a mere coincidence, 
or that there was, in fact, an atom of truth 
in my theory, the colt really seemed to take 
to his new keeper with a peculiar kind- 
ness. Jerry was greatly interested when 
he heard of his condition, and set out upon 
his work with an evident zest. Without 
dwelling here at any length upon the de- 
tails, it may be said that we first discov- 
ered this case of deafness by observing 
the conduct of the young animal, after 
the weaning period, at feeding-time. If. 
he chanced to be asleep at these times, he 
did not rouse up like the others. We at 
first thought it lack of appetite, but his 
performances at the trough, when his at- 
tention was fairly called to it, showed there 
was no fault on that score. Again, when ~ 
the rest of the troop of rogues would come 
galloping, in response to the call, to the 
top of the slope in the pasture, and cluster 
there with ears erect, he would mope alone 
in the background. It might even be said 
that Bulbul was dumb as well as deaf, for 
he would stretch out his neck and open 
his mouth as if to whinny, and not succeed 
even in that; there came from his mouth 
instead only a sort of half gurgle—amus- 
ing or pathetic, according as one chose to 
look at it. 

Jerry bade fair to cure him of many of 
his eccentricities. He adopted a system 
of gestures and sudden gyrations to replace 
the use of the voice, and was soon able to 
control him, even from a distance, with a 
certain friendly sorcery, as it were, by mo- 
tions of a handkerchief, and waving arms, 
and passes. 

He found time withal to give Clarinda 
an account of his journey into our part of 
the country, as she had requested. 
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‘‘T ran out of my father’s inhabitation 
because it had not been peaceful in socia- 
bility with me. I had not money enough, 
but soon a young man of worldly pleasure 
gave me a quarter to brought his satchel 
over a Jersey ferry. I did the same.... 
Then I started, staid, and arrived in vari- 
ous many popular [‘‘ populous” no doubt 
intended] town and villages. When the 
sun did not shine and the weather rained 
I could not tell which was the east or west 
direction. Once I made a little house for 
defence from the rain, but it was all in 
vain. loften felt a homesick, and thought 
if I would better go back. I met many 
men and boys and asked them the way 
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by my writing, but I considered that they 
were mostly uneducated. ... 

‘‘When I reached to Newburgh there 
were many wonderful and relic things 
there, which I would like to describe you 
them all. The most relic thing in New- 
burgh is Washington’s head-quarter. I 
visited that head-quarter many times, both 
inside and outside. There was a man who 
was taking many fishes in along net. I 
asked him would he be willing to give me 
a row with him across the river; he said 
he would do thesame. There wasa rough 
water, the waves dashed themselves and 
flew up in a foam, and my clothing was 
wetted to the skin, but I continued to smile 
pleasantly, because I was crossed over for 
nothing, and viewed many fine sceneries 
on either shores of the Hudson River. 
Now I tell you another thing, the last. I 
took much pains in walking on the track, 
and contrived how I could go to Canada to 
get work. LIasked a man how I could get 
a ride, in the freight cars, to anywhere. 
He pointed the truck, under the car, for 
me to go there, but I informed him I 
would accidentally be killedif I went there. 
When he saw I was very wet, and had no 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, he let me go 
in the caboose with him and dry on the 
side of a stove. Also he gave me some 
food, and was told I could eat as much as 
I choose. I spent not less than some time 
and had avery pleasant vacation with 
that man, and on parting gave him many. 
thanks in return of his kindness, which he: 
accepted. we 4 

‘The next time, I went in a passenger 
ear, till what the conductor would say 
when I had no money to-buy my fare. I 


did not care if it would go as far as Cali-. 


fornia or not, but unluckily it came in a 
wrong direction. But I had troubled 
about it, and asked a passenger what 
would the conductordo. That passenger 
said he might bring some detectives to col- 
lar me to the station-house, but. luckily 
he only put me off at asmall town. Then 
I was sad, and my head hung down loose- 
ly. I donot say any more of it now, be- 
cause I think by this time you are too 
busy. So I remain, 

‘Your sincerely friend, . J. MEDFORD.” 


He went to visit Clarinda, and the visit 
appears to have been a social success. 
One striking feature of it was a jaunt he 
took in her company, under her uncle's 
conduct, on the Ajax. He wrote me an 
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enthusiastic account of it, from which I 
extract some sentences. 


‘‘The iron horse stood in his stable till 
Mr. Pringle moved the turn-table for his 
coming out on his own track. I was 
afraid to climb in on the leviathan Ajax, 
but Clarinda was not afraid. Some people 
made fun of ourselves by making signs at 
us. Mr. Shackley rolled up his coat on 
the sleeves. At first Ajax was lazy, and 
the large wheel turned slowly, but soon it 
turned fastly, and he seemed to ate up the 
railroad ground. Long smoke went off 
backwardly, and loud whistles blew, but 
alas! I could not hear them, but I could 
feel some of them.. We back down many 
freight cars, and went once in a tunnel 
where no light larger than a needle’s head 
could be seen.” 


He was installed, as his abode, in the 
gardener’s house, but spent many even- 
ings with us. His manners, through the 
influence no doubt of polished instructors, 
were perfectly good. We came to look 
upon him not as one hampered by an in- 
firmity, but as a very original sort of little 
foreigner. We remarked him, when en- 
grossed in some piece of study, uncon- 
sciously rendering the sense of it to him- 
self with rapidly twinkling fingers, just as 
hearing chiidren con over their lessons on 
their lips. He had been educated partly 
by the method of visible speech, so myste- 
rious to the outsider, and if we formed our 
words with distinctness, could often read 
them from our own mouths. 

. We were interested in all this, in some 
novel games he had, and in the opinions 
on all sorts of subjects he had formed 
from the point of view of his peculiar iso- 
lation. Spelling on our fingers, and talk- 
ing by signs, came to possess for us a sort 
of hilarious fascination or rage. I noticed 
that if we chanced to have any feminine 
visitor with unusually pretty hands, she 
was always especially interested to take a 
share in these practices. 

On one occasion we had Clarinda over 
to dine with Jerry, and were much enter- 
tained to see them together once more. 
Her uncle brought her down on his loco- 
motive—as from this time on he did occa- 
sionally—and having some business fur- 
ther along the line, left her with us till 
his return. Jerry had a considerable 
knack for mechanical contrivances, and 
made her a rustic chair, 
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‘‘My employer says I have some very 
fine faculty for it,” he announced, com- 
placently. 

Again, he desired to know if it were 
not true that many great men had passed 
through the world without a knowledge 
of arithmetic—in which, as may be in- 
ferred from this, he was not at first re- 
markably proficient. Yet, again, with a 
naive blush, he inquired if I thought he 
could become a learned philosopher and 
celebrity by abstaining from animal food 
and living on vegetables alone for one 
year, as he heard had been done by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Clarinda’s acknowledgment of his pre- 
sent was in these terms: 
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‘*T sitin the rustic chair you had made 
me, and show to all my hearing friends. 
Each one say he or she had never seen such 
a beautifully chair, and he or she would 
like to have that chair. A another my 
friend said she pointed once her father a 
rusticked one like that in a showed-case 
window, but he could not be able to af- 
ford the expenses of it.” 


I urged Jerry to return to school when 
the time arrived, dwelling upon the ad- 
vantages of a superior education; but he 
said he was happy in his present situation, 
and he was set upon earning wages, and 
getting on in the world as fast as possible. 
I wrote to his father, and even once, when 
in town and his vicinity, called upon him. 
The interview, on the Medford side, was 
conducted chiefly by the ex - bakeress. 
Disbelieving or affecting to disbelieve that 
the boy could have found friends of any 
consideration, she said: ‘‘ A good riddance 
to bad rubbish! If there’s them that 
wants him, let ’em keep him, say I.” 

Her worthy spouse stood by, partici- 
pating by a few monosyllables and a sub- 
dued grin in her insolence. 

Clarinda had gone back to cored and 
the two still corresponded, with liberal in- 
termissions, treating of such topics as books 
they had read, studies, and other occupa- 
tions they were engaged in. These effu- 
sions inclined strongly to the didactic and 
edifying. 

‘‘T have read a Longfellow,” wrote Jer- 
ry; ‘“‘he is a grand poet, he poets well. 
Also I have read one called ‘Peck, the Life 
of a Bad Boy,’ which contains many good, 
laughable histories.”” He wrote, too, about 
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field sports, however, in which he still pre- 
served an interest that was always strong 
with him. ‘I excite much at present,” 
he said, ‘‘about the champion game of the 
New Yorks and Chicagos. I hope the 
New Yorks can win. I would be willing 
myself to play the base ball many times if 
the players do not quarrel so much to each 
other.” 

‘‘The brain exercises,” returned Cla- 
rinda, ‘‘in committing wisdom to memory. 
Arithmetic is that which avoids us from 
being cheated in money and other valuable 
mathematical articles. In history is told 
us much about ancient buildings, animals, * 
huts, human beings, presidents, statesmen, 
and other many things. Our earth ‘is 
round alike a ball; it is the centre of a 
polar system, which strongly attracts our 
earth around its heat.” 

The maid returned to spend her vaca- 
tions, and Jerry always went to see her 
on these occasions. In the autumn they 
found opportunity to go wading among 
the richly stained leaves that fall so pro- 
fusely along our pleasant road-sides, and 
to gather nuts; and in the winter not. in- 
frequently they joined some of the other 
young people of the neighborhood in coast- 
ing down the long hills. 

A considerable period now elapses, dur- 
ing most of which I was absent from 
Staatsburg, and saw little in person of 
what was transacting there. Jerry grew 
to bea mature young man, tall and strong, 
and a figure of no httle consequence in 
the place. He worked a piece of land on 
shares, took prizes at the county fair with 
fruit, Queen of the Valley potatoes, and 
colts of his own raising, and had put away 
savings in the bank. Clarinda, too, had 
become a woman grown, and _ leaving 
school, the way so many young women 
will, before her education was completed, . 
settled down as a permanent assistant to 
the family in which she was so kindly 
harbored. Examples from the epistles of 
the two friends, during this time, might 
be multiplied indefinitely, but let us now 
pass them over till they had assumed a 
much warmer tone. 

A ball and reunion of deaf-mutes was 
held at Tivoli to honor the birthday of 
some celebrity in the annals of deaf-mute 
education. A considerable company of 
them gathered from the country round 
about, or came up from the city to take 
part in this occasion, and to have the op- 
portunity at the same time of enjoying 
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the autumn scenery of the Hudson. It 
was shortly after my return to the farm, 
and I was privileged to have a brief glimpse 
of the proceedings. 

There seemed something mysterious and 
almost alarming in the view of so large a 
hall full of people going through all the 
forms of animated gayety in such an un- 
broken silence. <A parallel assemblage of 
hearing persons would have rent the air 
with their laughter and chatter. The dan- 
cing—and there was a great deal of it— 
was excellently done, considering all the 
circumstances. The drum held a position 
of distinguished prominence in the or- 
chestra, which supplied music much in 
the regular way, some notes of it being 
felt through vibration, as I gathered, and 
giving the rhythm and point of departure 
to the dancers. 

There was no lack of genuine enjoy- 
ment. A very democratic spirit appeared 
to prevail among the participants. The 
jovial Pringle, who moved the turn-tables, 
was there among the rest, and amused the 
company with caperings and flourishes of 
his stumps that were a sight for gods and 
men. Jerry,as one of the floor-managers, 
was gorgeous in.a large. resplendent. ro- 
sette of blue and silver, and had obtained 
the cherished privilege of acting as the 
special escort of Clarinda. 

‘‘ After the middle of the dancing was 
over,” said he, in describing the affair 
later on, ‘‘ we formed in two by two, and 
marched ourselves to the supper place. 
Stew oysters, crackers, and richly cakes 
were served on us on long length tables. 
There were only not more than about fifty 
couples, and we laughed and chatted mer- 
vily at each other. Clarinda was the belle 
of theme itia: 

He even attempted, ambitiously, to de- 
scribe her toilet to my wife. There is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the final ap- 
proaches to a distinct tender understand- 
ing between the pair were made at this 
ball. Shortly after, the following letters 
of proposal on the one hand and accept- 
ance on the other were duly exchanged. 
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‘‘My DEAR FRIEND CLARINDA,—Perhaps 
you might miss me after our lately plea- 
sant companionship together. I shall not 
soon forget how pleasantly I enjoyed my- 
self in your company. Now I will say 
another important thing, which is about 
love and matrimony, since greatly a long 
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time I am thinking very much about you 
all day, also in night-time. When a 
young man become about nineteen to 
thirty years of age, he cannot always fore- 
tell that he would be a single man. He 
thinks he would like a wife and a general 
house-keeping. Well, it is what I feel 
about you, my dear friend. 

‘‘Since I knew you, I hold many long 
conversation with you, and see you in 
many place. I find you to be a good, 
honest, and beautiful young lady, very 
good to do general housework, so I ask 
you if you can be willing to marry me. 
I truthfully hope your favorable answer 
would be ‘Yes.’ I can give you a valu- 
able gold ring for engagement ring. We 
can engage ourselves for some months or 
years, till when I should have money 
enough to support for two or more per- 
sons. Then we will wed ourselves warm- 
ly in either a public or private marriage. 
The pastor will speak to us about mar- 
riage while we standing opposite to him. 
Then the male put the finger of the fe- 
male into a wedding ring, and the rela- 
tives or friends disband to their respective 
homes. Then we can take our marriage 
trip to anywhere. Perhaps I will pur- 
chase some U.S. farming lands for no- 
thing in Dakota, and we can have a large 
farm and a beautiful residence in a coun- 
try. Hoping you will say a heartfully 
‘Yes,’ I continue your always loving true 
lover, J. MEDFORD.” 


CLARINDA TO JERRY. 


‘‘ MY SINCERELY FRIEND JERRY,—I con- 
fess I cannot say much of love and mat- 
rimony, because I do not know much of 
love and matrimony, and the gentleman 
must be more skilful to speak of those 
events than the lady, but I will try to 
tell you of them by writing. I was much 
interest and feel a benevolence to you for 
along time. In school, I notice first you 
was often bowing to me very politely 
with a hat. Another time in Staatsburg 
I meet you again, and we were often cor- 
responding many letters. I ask many 
questions to your conduct, and find you 
to be a working-hard, industrial, kind 
young man, well reputated in your good 
name. So that make a gentleman and 
lady court and soon fall in love to each 
other. We did not often quarrelling; it 
is understood that if they are often quar- 
relling they do not fallin love. Whena 
gentleman meet a lady he mostly begin 
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to woo her by helping her from being 
badly hurt by some one, or saving her 
from drowning. We have not done the 
same because those had not happened to 
us, but we often talk a short time and 
take a walk for pleasure, and you com- 
pany to me at my house or to travel. A 
lady cannot be wedded without the con- 
sents of her parents and guardians, who 
first consent the gentleman to visit her. 
So, you can ask my uncle Mr. Shackley 
when will he have a wedding. For my 
own person I can say I am gladly will- 
ing to love you affectionately and marry 
you for my husband. 

‘‘Your always true-devoted and now 
engaged friend, 

‘‘CLARINDA SHACKLEY.” 


The engineer did not wish to lose this 
niece, who was both so well-appreciated 
and serviceable a feature in his household, 
but being a man of excellent heart, and 
having no valid objection to offer, he 
gracefully submitted to a contingency 
likely to overtake all guardians in similar 
circumstances. For our own part we had 
no thought of withholding our approval. 
We were not, like some, alarmists on the 
subject of deaf-mutes marrying among 
themselves, the weight of evidence being 
against the spread of evil consequences as 
a result of that cause. We only urgea 
that they should not be in haste; they 
were both young, and could afford to wait, 
and happiness was more likely to be in- 
sured when they were amply prepared for 
thestep. Ouradvice fell in, on the whole, 
with their own views, and they rested 
contentedly enough for a while in the 
state of engaged lovers. 

When things had been in this pleasant 
condition for some little time, Jerry was 
seen one day while crossing the track to 
hold a brief parley with a ragged tramp 
he met there, and then, like Crusoe’s man 
Friday at the meeting with his father 
among the captive war party of cannibals, 
to falluponhisneck. The tramp was Tom 
Medford. It appeared that he had been 
thrown out of work in consequence of 
taking part in an unsuccessful strike, and 
had never afterward recovered a place. 
A liking for idleness had grown with the 
taste of it,and—this he did not tell—he had 
taken to drinking heavily. At last, after 
many vicissitudes, he had no resource but 
fairly to go out upon the road asa vagrant. 
It is more likely that his meeting with his 
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son was.a pure accident than that he had 
so accurate a knowledge of his where- 
abouts, or even the supreme impudence 
to hunt him up in this way. 

The ex-bakeress, it further appeared, 
had abandoned him at the first touch of 
calamity, and her son had been imprison- 
ed, before that, for some enterprising feat 
of thievery under cover of his duties as a 
messenger boy. 

I would have advised Jerry to have lit- 
tle or nothing to do, now, with this grace- 
less parent who had treated him so ill, but | 
no one could have failed to admire, and 
even be touched by, the charming warmth 
of heart and ideal of filial duty, apparent- 
ly still surviving, that led him to desire to 
confer substantial benefits upon him, even 
after all that had happened. He asked 
me, with diffident appeal, to find him at 
least temporary employment; and I had 
reason to know that he took him to his 
own lodging, and clothed him from his 
own wardrobe. 

For a while Tom Medford went about 
in deeply abashed humility, but by de- 
grees he began to recover his confidence, 
and give himself renewed airs of impor- 
tance. He let fall, among the other hands, 


furtive disdainful remarks on the infirm- 


ity of Jerry. He began to drink again, 
though of this it is not probable that Jer- 
ry, who had remained very innocent on 
that score, was aware. When the fact of 
the engagement finally entered into his 
cognizance, he was disposed to be extreme- 
ly disagreeable about it. He forbade it, 
in fact, and declared that he would never 
receive another member with such a draw- 
back into his family. Poor Jerry came 
to me in alarm and asked what he should 
do about it. Do? Iwas for turning the 
vaporing reprobate off the place at once; 
I bade him not pay the slightest attention 
to him. 

The deaf-mute Pringle stopped one 
morning to leave word that Clarinda was 
coming down on the Ajax to pass part of 
the day at the farm, whale her uncle was 
switching cars below. Pringle too had 
wanted to marry Clarinda, but appeared 
to have thrown it out as a mere sug- 
gestion, for finding that she was to be 
otherwise disposed of, and do much better 
in the world, he had accepted the situation 
with the liveliest acquiescence. There had 
never been the slightest reason for Jerry’s 
flying into a passion, as he did on first 
hearing of it, over the presumption of this 
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ridiculous fellow. On the contrary, Prin- 
gle was ready to run his errands or do him 
any service whatever, as well in regard to 
Clarinda as in any other direction. 

Hardly had he gone, when Jerry came 
to me, with great anguish of mind show- 
ing clearly on his countenance. He drew 
me gently by the arm past the dairy build- 
ings to a tool-house for the storage of the 
lighter farm implements. 

‘‘Look within, through the hinges at 
the door’s side,” he spelled out. 

I followed his injunction, and there saw 
his father, squalid, heavy, and inert, ly- 
ing prone on some straw he had spread 
for him. When accompanying Pringle 
a little way he had found Medford wan- 
dering in a state of besotted intoxication 
on the place, and brought him thither 
for safe-keeping. It was his first discov- 
ery of the truth, and he was overwhelmed 
by it. 

The hour was at hand when Clarinda 
was to arrive, and the distant smoke of the 
Ajax could already be seen, approaching 
around the long bend that debouched at 
our boundaries. Jerry, with the sad face 
he had worn all day, moved toward the 
usual place—a part of the bank less steep 
than the rest, near the southern line of the 
estate—to meet her. 

All at once the colt Bulbul—now, it 
should be explained, fully a three-year- 
old, unusually large and powerful for his 
age, and still under Jerry’s care—was seen 
upon the railroad track at a considerable 
distance to the northward. Much pains 
were taken ordinarily to keep him away 
from all that part of the estate. How had 
he strayed there?) By some mysterious 
means he had broken his trammels and 
_ passed through the barriers; a long rope 
halter with which he had been tied still 
trailed behind him. 

Jerry was startled at the dangerous sit- 
uation of the animal, and signalled to him 
in his customary way, in vivid alarm, but 
in vain. Then dismissing for the moment 
all other thoughts from his mind, he ran 
down to save him. 

He caught the end of the halter, but the 
stalwart beast, his head, as it chanced, 
averted from the peril, and mistakenly 
playful or contumacious at such a time, 
resisted. He even drew his would-be res- 
cuer upon the track after him, and a con- 
flict now ensued between the horse and 
man like that of another Alexander at the 
taming of Bucephalus. The Ajax hove in 
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sight, and gave a succession of such pier- 
cing whistles as might have waked the 
very dead. All of us who were in the vi- 
cinity ran out, and looked on with horror 
at the scene briefly transacting under our 
eyes. The white pigeons, as though they 
felt something ominous in the air, darted 
and careened like autumn leaves blown 
by a gale. 

The whole took less time even than it 
does to tell. Through it all, riveted 
though my attention was elsewhere, I 
was vaguely conscious that the drunken 
elder Medford had broken out of his place 
of concealment, and approached the im- 
mediate scene of action by a series of 
staggering lurches. 

On a sudden a quick turn discovered 
to Bulbul the approaching locomotive, 
the thunder of which already shook the 
ground. Crazed and paralyzed too with 
terror, he leaped, plunged, and bolted fu- 
riously, yet without removing sensibly 
from the same spot; he seemed held to it 
as if by some fatal spell. 

In his plunging the stout rope became 
entwisted about Jerry, like one of the sons 
of Niobe in the coils of the serpent, so 
that he could no longer have saved even 
himself if he would. Were we then to 
see our poor Jerry perish by such a fate— 
almost a typical one with deaf-mutes—be- 
fore our very eyes? Alas! it seemed as 
if that swift-rushing monster could not be 
avoided. 

Shackley leaned out despairingly from 
the cab of his engine. Clarinda, holding 
by a guard, fluttered yet farther out from 
the other side, as if she had been some 
supremely anxious brooding bird, aiming 
to stretch a protecting wing against the 
imminent calamity, or one of those god- 
desses of the Homeric lay who would 
have snatched up her hero and saved him 
from harm, in defiance of all the laws of 
natural sequences. The Ajax had made 
every effort to slacken the momentum 
originally calculated to carry it to the 
alighting place, but with slight avail. It 
must needs happen that the throttle-valve, 
at this time of all others, was. defective, 
and would not do its work. 

But at the last moment, in the very jaws 
of destruction, a new element mingled it- 
self with the action. It was an extraor- 
dinary one indeed, ludicrous and con- 
temptible of aspect. Besotted Thomas 
Medford stood beside the track, glower- 
ing, leering, and throwing in incoherent 
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words as of interest encouragement to the 
contest. Whether it was only the pure, 
mad delight in the strife, such as might 
actuate the typical Irishman at Donny- 
brook Fair, or whether it was a sudden ver- 
tigo by which he was now taken—or who 
shall say even that it was not a sobering, 
a disgust with life, and a faint purpose of 
repentance and reparation at this late 
hour ?—all of a sudden he gathered him- 
self, and throwing out both arms before 
him, with the fists stoutly doubled, leaped 
headlong into the fray, impinging vio- 
lently, as he did so, upon Jerry. 

Whirling wreaths of steam, lashing coils 
of rope, vague forms of the men and the 
animal, white pigeons circling above like 
gulls in a storm. 

Then the Ajax passed on, and Jerry 
was found beside the track, bruised, half 
stunned, but practically unharmed. Tom 
Medford was crushed beyond recovery. 
The benighted colt too had tried conclu- 
sions with the mechanical force with fa- 
tal effect. Thus, though his eccentrici- 
ties had been pretty well studied already, 
opportunity was never afforded of seeing 
what such an exceptional animal would 
have become under the full-fledged re- 
sponsibilities of private life. 

Jerry threw himself on his father’s body 
in a touching way, and Clarinda joined 
him very sweetly. It had always been 
one of the things to note in the boy that, 
perhaps through sense of shame, he said 
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so little about his family difficulties. He 
would now have liked to represent that 
this father had had no faults, and as to 
their apparent estrangement and his liy- 
ing away from home, that had been a plan 
commending itself to the better judgment 
of both. 


May I say, by way of a word in conclu- 
sion, that since Jerry and Clarinda took 
up their quarter section of government 
land in Montana, though the time has 
been but very short, they have risen to a 
position of admitted prominence. Jerry 
—and properly enough too, having the 
best handwriting and best average educa- 
tion of any of his neighbors—has even 
been made postmaster of his place. He 
might have counted upon retaining it al- 
most indefinitely, I am informed, butefor 
some charges of offensive partisanship 
which have been very credibly laid at his 
door. This is unfortunate; it is true, but 
it has its redeeming feature in the po- 
litical ardor and vigor of mind it implies 
as the inspiring cause of it. - 

But perhaps the most interesting bit of 
intelligence of all that has come to our 
house about them is that their first child 
is a hearing and speaking baby, just like 
anybody else’s. We often please ourselves 
with picturing in imagination some of the 
experiences likely to occur to this infant, 
brought up under such exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Second Series. 


I.—THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CORPORATIONS. 
BY RICHARD T. ELY. 


UR age is more democratic than other 
ages. because it is more Christian. 
This significance of the mighty onward 
strides of democracy, so often overlooked, 
becomes manifest when we consider the 
essential nature of the social message 
which the great Founder of Christianity 
brought to our race. What does Chris- 
tianity mean to the student: of social sci- 
ence? It means the brotherhood of man, 
because it means the fatherhood of God. 
In this is implied the trite phrase, ‘‘A man 
and a brother,’ so full of meaning to him 
who has comprehended it. All men are 
brothers; then all men have certain equal 


rights, and among them is the right of 
self-development. Faculties are infinite 
in diversity, but it is our right and duty, 
so far as possible, to see that all have 
the freest- opportunity for the completest 
growth, in order that a rich expansion of 
latent powers may bring to the service 
of man untold wealth. There is an end 
in life for all of us, and not, as the past 
has believed, an end for some of us which 
others of us must subserve. The gran- 
deur of this idea has begun to be felt. It 
is yeast, and its infusion into the mass 
of humanity produces that fermentation 
which now excites undue alarm in many 
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timid souls. A storm is at times better 
than a calm. The Prince of Peace pro- 
claimed boldly, ‘‘Think not that lam come 
to send peace on the earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.” Yet truly was 
he called the Prince of Peace. 

What a glorious thing, then, is this tri- 
umph of democracy! It means that we 
are approaching nearer to the purpose for 
which humanity exists. It is a fulfilment 
of the destiny of mankind. Democracy 
has already made long strides toward con- 
quest in the domain of political life. We 
are now entering the era of the gradual 
triumph of the democratic principle in 
industrial life, and the peculiar signifi- 
cance of the modern corporation is that 
it must carry with it the progress of de- 
mocracy in industry. 

Phe observation that we have as yet by 
no means attained democracy in industri- 
al life can scarcely be necessary. On the 
contrary, it is evident that, in marked con- 
tradistinction to the general prevalence 
of political democracy, the production of 
material good things on a vast scale is 
still largely conducted despotically. Huge 
industrial establishments are under the 
unrestrained control of a single man. At 
his will they are set in motion; at his will 
they stand still; at his will capital and 
labor unite, and are fruitful; at his will 
they are parted, and remain barren. Men 
come and go at his bidding. He knows 
no superior, and recognizes no limitations. 
He calls an attempt at control ‘‘dictation,” 
and resents it with anger. 

But this is one extreme. The other ex- 
treme is democratic industrialism as rep- 
resented by co-operative production of 
workers who furnish both labor power 
and capital power. The many decide on 
a course of economic action either direct- 
ly or indirectly by chosen representatives, 
and take upon themselves the conse- 
quences, whatever they may be, whether 
they bring prosperity or adversity. Eco- 
nomic democracy has thus begun, and 
has already won achievements of which 
the general public is almost in entire 
ignorance. The remarkably successful 
coopers of Minneapolis may be cited as 
anexample. But, after all, such achieve- 
ments are to be regarded chiefly as of 
prophetic significance, heralding distant 
events. We are far from the complete 
triumph of democracy in industry, but 
we are rapidly leaving industrial despot- 
ism, and substituting therefor the lim- 
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ited monarchical principle in industry. 
We are near that period in economic life 
which corresponds to the monarchy with 
constitutional limitations in political life. 
One evidence of this is the establishment 
of boards of arbitration in all advanced 
lands, and another is the increased recog- 
nition of the rights of labor in profit shar- 
ing which is at present extending so rap- 
idly. 

Now an inherent and necessary part of 
this growth, this evolution, is, as already 
intimated, the industrial form called the 
corporation. A brief examination of the 
nature of corporations will render this 
clear to the reader, and will enable him to 
understand their significance. 

I propose, then, in these articles, to ex- 
amine the essential elements of the corpo- 
ration as an economic form, to show that. 
corporations are a good thing and ought 
to be encouraged, that such grave corpo- 
rate evils as undoubtedly exist are due 
largely to an extension of corporations 
beyond their proper sphere, and that the 
chief evils which arise from corporations 
in their own sphere may be remedied by 
changes in'a few of those features of 
the law of corporations which, although 
fundamental, admit of alteration without 
in any way destroying the necessary pe- 
culiarities of corporate bodies. I shall 
also have something to say about the 
growth of corporations, about their fu- 
ture, and about their relations to their 
employés. | 

What is a corporation? There are va- 
rious kinds, but we are here simply con- 
cerned with the corporation as a body of 
men who have contributed various sums 
of money or other valuable things for 
common business purposes. We use the 
word as equivalent to incorporated joint- 
stock company. Co-operation and cor- 
poration have a very different sound to 
most persons, and strenuous advocates of 
the one are often violent opponents of the 
other; but in reality the external resem- 
blance of the words is not closer than 
their meaning when the real nature of 
both is considered. 

In a co-operative undertaking different 
men contribute various amounts of capi- 
tal, generally small, so that a larger ag- 
gregate may be formed and capital thus 
furnished for a more considerable enter- 
prise than one alone could establish. In 
a corporate undertaking, as we have seen, 
precisely the same thing is done. There 
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is, to be sure, this difference: the sums in 
the latter case are usually larger. One 
might be inclined to say co-operation 
is the poor man’s kind of corporation, 
and corporations the rich man’s form of 
co-operation. But even this would be far 
too sweeping. Men of means occasional- 
ly take part in co-operative enterprises, 
and comparatively poor men are Owners 
of some of the shares of the most powerful 
corporations. There is this further gener- 
al difference: in a co-operative establish- 
ment it is, as a rule, understood that the 
workers are owners of the greater part or 
even all of the capital, and the by-laws 
and regulations of such a concern often 
render this obligatory, so that there may 
be a union of capital and labor in the 
same hands. It is, however, rarely the 
ease that those who furnish labor for the 
ordinary corporation own any considera- 
ble portion of its capital. It is difficult to 
find a working-man for a vast railway 
company who owns any of its stock. An- 
other point of difference is that it is the 
general aim of co-operative undertakings 
to give each member one vote, regardless 
of the amount of his investment in it, 
while in a corporation in the United States 
a person's votes equal his number of the 
shares into which the capital is divided. 
On the other hand, this is no necessary 
feature of a corporation, for in many cases, 
in other countries, the voting power is not 
proportioned to investment in the capital 
of a corporation, and those who under- 
stand the subject in its economic bearings 
are probably wellnigh unanimous in their 
desire to see our law with respect to the 
voting power of shareholders in a corpo- 
ration changed as we shall see presently. 
The close relation between co-operation 
and corporate enterprises is further seen in 
the fact that in the United States most co- 
operative undertakings are in law simply 
commercial corporations. Thus any one 
of the celebrated co-operative cooper shops 
of Minneapolis, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, is as truly a corporation 
as is the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, even though radical differences 
undoubtedly exist between the two. 

Let us consider a few of the marked 
advantages to a people of corporations. 

The capital of a corporation, however 
large, is divided into comparatively small 
sums, called shares. These are usually 
$100 each in the United States, but there 
is no reason why shares for $50, $25, or 
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even $10 or $5, should not be issued, and 
this not infrequently happens. Some- 
times a share is divided, so that a person 
may own a half or a quarter share. It is 
on many accounts desirable that shares 
should, as a rule, be small, for then poor 
people can acquire them more readily, 
and thus accumulate capital. The first 
manifest advantage of corporations - is, 
then, this: they enable people of the small]- 
est means to take part in the grandest 
enterprises. They effect a concentration 
of capital, which is indispensable in these 
days of vast undertakings; but they do 
not necessarily carry with them a con- 
centration of wealth. Our corporate 
management, founded on imperfect laws, 
has been such as to tend to the concen- 
tration of corporate property in a few 
hands, but notwithstanding this, thereeare 
over ten thousand share-holders in the 
ninety million dollars of stock of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railway 
Company, and the three hundred and fifty 
miles of the Pennsylvania Railway, from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, are owned by 
nearly twenty thousand persons. Among 
these owners are many widows and or- 
phans. Although a large proportion of 
these fine properties is owned by a very 
few persons, this is an encouraging state- 
ment, and, like many other statistics which 
might be cited, substantiates what has 
been said about the possibility of a concen- 
tration of capital without a concentration 
of wealth in a few hands; save as to its 
management. The revenues from the 
undertaking may be divided among the 
largest number. 

The advantages of production on a vast 
scale are frequently enormous, and of the 
most vital importance to the entire popu- 
lation. It is then fortunate that corpo- 
rations enable us to gather together any 
desired amount of capital without neces- 
sarily interfering with even an ideal dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Corporations encourage saving and the 
formation of capital, because they fur- 
nish opportunity for the investment of 
small sums. Thus the national resources 
are increased. 

Corporations manage capital for those 
who for various reasons are unable to en- 
gage in commerce or industry for them- 
selves. Widows, orphans, the aged, and 
the infirm occur to every one at once as 
examples. Professional men, like lawyers, 
teachers, preachers, physicians, must also 
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be added. All these classes of people are 
thus enabled to contribute to the produc- 
tive power of the world. 

Corporations are gifted with perpetual 
life. In law they are called immortal, 
though in modern times their privileges 
usually run only for a definite number of 
years, but during that period, when well 
organized, they cannot die, although all 
the original members may withdraw, for 
they can be continued by succession. A 
corporation has not inaptly been com- 
pared to a stream which maintains its 
identity although its parts are continually 
changing. Men come and go, but the 
_ corporation lives on. All the men who 
originally founded the Bank of England 
have been dead over a century, but the 
Bank of England still lives. Even when 
corporate rights are granted for a brief 
period, there is always the possibility of 
their renewal. Now this immortality of 
corporations enables them to fulfil func- 
tions which individuals, as such, or in the 
ordinary partnership, cannot perform at 
all, or cannot perform nearly so well. 
Insurance companies may be cited as an 
example. They must daily begin busi- 
ness operations which it may not be possi- 
_ble to terminate for sixty or seventy years 
or more. No private business man can 
well take contracts to be fulfilled at so re- 
mote a period. It is on this account that 
those who found institutions are obliged 
to do so by means of a corporation: uni- 
versities, free libraries, museums, serve 
as examples. 

Those who invest in shares of a corpo- 
ration are, as a rule, lable only for the 
amount oftheir investment. This prin- 
ciple of limited liabilities is the opposite 
of that of the private business man or or- 
dinary partnership, whose liability is gen- 
erally unlimited. On this account corpo- 
rations can raise large amounts of capital 
for undertakings which, although more or 
less hazardous, are of importance to the 
people. A person will risk a small sum 
of money to assist in developing resources 
of a more or less uncertain character, 
when he will not for a moment stake his 
entire fortune on its success. It is thus 
that some of the most important inven- 
tions have been utilized. It is money 
given for economic experimentation. 

As ownership of capital is separated 
from its management either partially or 
totally, the most skilful directors and su- 
perintendents may be secured. It is pos- 


sible that the capital will thus be better 
employed, and the development of a high 
order of industrial talent is encouraged, 
since it is to the advantage.of the share- 
holders to remunerate it generously. If 
an active president of a corporation with 
a capital of twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars receives even the high salary of fifty 


thousand dollars, it is only two thousand 


dollars for the management of one million 
dollars, or one-fifth of one percentum, It 
is manifestly far more profitable to pay a 
salary of that size than one of ten thou- 
sand dollars for a talent even slightly 
inferior. 

The supremacy of the captain of indus- 
try is due more largely to that form of - 
organization of industry which is brought 
about by the corporation than to any oth- 
er cause, and this is, on the whole, good. 
It must be recognized as an advance on 
past leadership when all its ultimate con- 
sequences are taken into consideration. 

The modern captain of industry guides 
and directs the productive forces of socie- 
ty. He is a great officer of the people. 
In an age which desires peace rather than 
war the captain of industry gradually 
takes the place of dukes and generals. It 
is as yet perhaps difficult to see it, but 
there is reason to believe that he bears 
in his hand an olive-branch, and heralds 
the coming of the time, foretold thousands 
of years ago, when ‘‘men shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks,” 

It is worthy of notice that this suprem- 
acy of the captains of industry is the very 
thing which one of the earliest, and I may 
add one of the greatest, French socialists 
desired. I mean Saint-Simon, reputed 
descendant of Charlemagne, and heir to 
the titles and fortune of the Duke of Saint- 
Simon, This»man, who appealed to the 
King of France to assume the title of the 
‘‘First Industrial” of his kingdom, con- 
ceived of future socialistic society as 
composed of priests, savants, and indus- 
trials—by industrials meaning those en- 
gaged in agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce—and advocated a government 
composed of the leaders of these three or- 
ders, or the chiefs of the priests, the chiefs 
of the savants, and the chiefs of the in- 
dustrials. It ought, however, to be added, 
in order to picture Saint-Simon’s social 
state correctly to one’s self, that the reli- 
gion of the priests had for its main pur- 
pose the most rapid improvement in the 
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lot of the poor, and that one of its central 
dogmas was the sacredness of labor. Thus 
when the Saint-Simonians, filled with the 
ardor of their new faith, set out on a mis- 
sionary tour to Egypt, their aim was to 
unite the Red Sea with the Mediterranean 
by means of acanal. Later, one who was 
connected with: them for a time, M. De 
Lesseps, formed a joint-stock company 
and constructed the Suez Canal. Even 
commercialism may be infused with the 
spirit of religion. When Saint-Simon in 
his Parabole asked the French people 
to weigh over against each other the loss 
they would sustain in the sudden death 
of three thousand leaders of French in- 
dustry, arts, and letters, and the loss which 
they would experience in the decease on 
the same day of three thousand such 
leaders of French fashion as Monsieur, 
the brother of the King, Monseigneur le 
Duc d’Angouléme, Monseigneur le Duc de 
Bourbon, Madame la Duchesse de Bour- 
bon, and Mademoiselle de Condé, and all 
the grand officers of the crown, there was 
general amazement mingled with no lit- 
tle indignation at the temerity of the 
question. Now the natural progress of 
industry has taught us the truth which 
was such a dangerous heresy when utter- 
ed by Saint-Simon. 

If the malevolence of great captains of 
industry is mentioned, we must remember 
that the abuse of a good principle does not 
vitiate the principle. Rulership may de- 
generate into oppression, tyranny, rob- 
bery; the captain may become a brigand. 
Of such a captain I speak not, but rather 
of those faithful in the discharge of their 
high trust, and they are benefactors. Nor 
need we leave with our captains of indus- 
try absolute power, which lays too great a 
stress on human nature. Truly no man 
_is fit to be intrusted with it. But, as al- 
ready pointed out, industrial constitution- 
al limitations are wanted, and we are ap- 
proaching the era of constitution-making 
in industrial life. This isa process which 
must precede the supremacy of pure re- 
publican forms, and thus it is that the 
captain of industry, developed by corpora- 
tions, plays a part in the progress of de- 
mocracy in industry. 

The next main point which must be 
clearly understood in a discussion of. cor- 
porations is that they are creations of the 
state, or, perhaps we might still better say, 
creatures of the state. A corporation is 
an artificial person endowed by sovereign 
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power with some of the qualities of nat- 
ural persons, and with others which nat- 
ural persons do not possess. It can ap- 
pear before the courts; it can sue or be 
sued; it can hold property, acquire prop- 
erty, and prosecute business for profit. 
The property of the corporation is not the 
property of its individual share-holders, 
but stands by itself in law, and, as a rule, 
is alone responsible for all debts of the 
corporation. Thisis, as already mention- 
ed, a special privilege not enjoyed by nat- 
ural persons, who are responsible for debts 
and otlier liabilities to the extent of all 
their resources. Immortality has likewise 
been mentioned as an attribute of corpora- . 
tions, which in many ways gives them an 
advantage over a natural person, whose 
death, al ways a possibility, compels others 
to wind up his affairs, and generally scat- 
ters his accumulations. A corporation, 
on the other hand, can be conceived which 
would continue to gather together proper- 
ty for centuries, until its resources should 
surpass any property ever under one con- 


trol. 


To corporations is, furthermore, often 
given the right of eminent domain, or the 
right to take private property even against 
the will of the owner, because it is sup- 
posed it will benefit the public toa greater 
extent as the property of the corporation 
than in the hands of the individual owner. 
Railway corporations. always have this 
high sovereign right of eminent domain. 
Now as corporations are always the prod- 
uct of state intervention, and are the mere 
creatures of the state, it follows that it is 
the clear duty of the legislative authority 
of the state to endow them with such 
properties as will enable them most ef- 
fectually to subserve the welfare of the 
people, and with only such properties. 
Why does the state create these artificial 
persons? Manifestly only to promote the 
welfare of the people; otherwise its action 
would be inexcusable. It is competent to 
the creator to form such a creature as is 
well pleasing to the creator. And in the 
present case there can be no cause for com- 
plaint on the part of the creature. Let us 
suppose a number of men wish corporate 
rights.. It is then the duty of the state to 
establish wholesome conditions of incor- 
poration, and to say to all alike: ‘‘On 
these conditions you may secure a char- 
ter of incorporation, but on no other 
terms. Nobody forces you to accept these 
conditions. They are the same for all. 
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If you do not like them, you need not 
form a corporation. You can prosecute 
your business as natural persons, but the 
state, representing the whole people, dare 
not create an artificial person which may 
injure the people. Nay, there is no occa- 
sion for action, unless it can be shown 
that it will probably benefit the people.” 
There is no limitation whatever to the 
right of the state to determine the charac- 
ter of corporations. It might be provided 
as a condition of incorporation that the 
principle of publicity of all accounts 
should be universally introduced, that all 
difficulties with labor should be arbitrated, 


that directors should be liable for double. 


or treble their investments, that they 
should further be criminally liable for de- 
ceit or fraud practised either upon the pub- 
lic or the share-holders, that a certain por- 
tion, as for example ten per centum, of all 
profits should accrue to the state, and that 
the entire property should revert to the 
public after a certain period. These illus- 
trations are for the most part taken from 
actual experience. Of course this gener- 
al principle does not apply to nearly the 
same extent to existing corporations when 
the matter is viewed either from a legal or 
an ethical stand-point. But it applies un- 
reservedly to future corporations, and to 
some considerable extent to existing cor- 
porations when they seek a renewal of 
their charters. Most corporate charters 
now exist under the reserved right of the 
state to change them, but this change must 
not be of such acharacter as to be equiva- 
lent to taking their property, or any part of 
it, without adequate compensation. This 
general principle has been affirmed by the 
highest judicial authority of our land. 
‘fA corporation,” says Chief-Justice 
Marshall,* ‘‘is an artificial being, invisi- 
ble, intangible, and existing only in con- 
templation of law. Being the mere crea- 
ture of law, it possesses only those proper- 
ties which the charter of its creation con- 
fers upon it, either expressly or as inci- 
dental to its very existence. These are 
such as are supposed best calculated to ef- 
fect the object for which it was created.” 
The nature of corporations has not as 
yet been fully explained. It has been 
shown that the principle of corporate ac- 
tion is a good thing, and that it must in 
the end tend to a true democracy in in- 
dustry. This should never be forgotten, 


* In the case of Dartmouth College v. Woodward. 
4 Wheat., 636. 
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and it cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
When John Stuart Mill used these oft- 
quoted words, ‘‘I must repeat my convic- 
tion that the industrial economy which 
divides society absolutely into two por- 
tions, the payers of wages and the re- 
ceivers of them, the first counted by thou- 
sands and the last by millions, is neither 
fit for nor capable of indefinite duration,” 
he immediately added, ‘‘and the possibili- 
ty of changing this system for one of com- 
bination without dependence, and unity 
of interest instead of organized hostility, 
depends altogether upon the future devel- 
opments of the partnership principle.” 

But the realization of the democratic 
ideal is ever difficult. It is the ripe fruit 
of a long course of evolution. It requires 
high average intelligence, a good degree 
of general moral culture, and persistent 
effort to attain suitable life-forms through 
which it can act. This last point is per- 
haps of chief importance in the United 
States, where there is a general inclina- 
tion to undervalue the power of institu- 
tions and their effect on character. Great 
progress has been made in certain features 
of our industrial civilization, and it has 
been primarily due to improvement in the 
mechanism of economic society. There 
is no evidence that in morals or intelli- 
gence we are decidedly superior to our fa- 
thers fifty years ago, but we have a vastly 
better banking system. It is one which 
makes honesty profitable and discourages 
theft. Likewise diminished fraud in State 
and city government in many parts of the 
country is perhaps chiefly attributable to 
an improved administrative machinery, 
which renders dishonesty difficult and 
dangerous. If itis the part of wisdom to 
pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” it is 
equally the part of wisdom for a people, 
so far as possible, to remove every temp- 
tation to wrong-doing by its public ser- 
vants, and to place before them every in- 
centive to virtuous conduct. 

The same policy ought to be pursued 
with reference to corporations. But as 
there has been comparatively little at- 
tempt to do this, grave evils have sprung 
up in connection with the extension of the 
joint-stock principle, and some of these 
are so intimately connected with the na- 
ture of this principle that they require to 
be guarded against by special regulations 
and contrivances of a fundamental char- 
acter. 

The objections which can be urged 
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against corporate undertakings are in 
rhany respects quite similar to those which 
make against enterprises of public bodies 
like states and municipalities. 

The management is apt to be wasteful, 
and, still worse, inefficient. The owners 
of the property must select delegates to 
act for them, and these are not animated 
to the same extent as the private business 
man by that active, energetic principle of 
self-interest to promote the permanent 
welfare of the business intrusted to them. 
Only a portion of the property, and some- 
times a small portion, belongs tothe man- 
agers. Any loss due to mismanagement 
falls only in part on them, and even bank- 
ruptcy of the corporation fails to ruin 
them, owing to the fact that liability is 
limited to the amount of investment. 
Added to this is the fact that it is often to 
the interest of those who control corpora- 
tions to bankrupt them. Speculative pur- 
poses are thus subserved, and property is 
often bought at auction sale by inside 
rings at greatly reduced rates. 

Again,the management of corporations, 
if honest, is necessarily slow and cumber- 
some. Directors must in some things 
act according to the expressed will of all 
the body of stock-holders, which meets 
only at intervals of months, and often has 
‘a very imperfect understanding of the 
business in hand. Even when nearly ev- 
erything is intrusted to the board of di- 
rectors, one has all the difficulties insepa- 
rably connected with boards. It is im- 
possible that there should be that quick, 
alert action, that seizure of advantages of- 
fered only for a moment, of which an or- 
dinary private business man, accountable 
to no one, avails himself. 

All these disadvantages are illustrated 
most vividly in American railway history. 
There can be no doubt that our railways 
have cost our railway corporations twice 
what should have been paid for them, and 
bankruptcies and foreclosures are events 
of daily occurrence. 

In his Outlines of Lectures upon Po- 
litical Economy, prepared for the use of 
his students, Professor Henry C. Adams 
summarizes in parallel columns the facts 
concerning the organization of business 
on a private basis and on a corporate ba- 
sis. It is stated that one of the advan- 
tages of the corporate basis is that the 
moral element is at its minimum, whereas 
it isat its maximum in business organized 
on the private basis. 
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This may seem startling, but it is, with 
certain qualifications, true. Corporations 
are impersonal. Responsibility is divided, 
control is divided, and each one concerned 
in corporate enterprises feels that he can- 
not be held personally responsible for its 
immoral conduct. Thus we witness on 
the one hand public corruption fostered 
by corporations as it never has been fos- 
tered by strictly private enterprises, and 
on the other a general oppression of labor 
whenever the temptation thereto has been 
great. An instance may be found in the 
case of street-car companies. Good and 
humane men have been interested in them, 
but they all oppress their employés if op- 
portunity is offered. The working day, 
where it is not limited by strong combi- 
nations, as in New York, or by law, as in 
Maryland, is so long as to ruin health, 
shorten life, and for street-car employés 
destroy any sound condition of that in- 
stitution which is at once the pillar of the 
state and the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion, the family. I have searched in the 
great cities of this country for even one 
exception to prove the rule, but have not 
as yet found it. 

Finally, corporate accumulations of 
capital are so limitless that practical mo- 
nopolies become possible, and in some in- 
stances even now exist. In these cases 
there is as severe oppression of the gener- 
al public as either dare be attempted or 
as will prove profitable. And the meth- 
ods of corporations in competition with 
individual enterprises in industry and 
commerce are so unscrupulous, owing to 
the absence of the moral element, that 
they have degraded the conscience of the 
business community. Agents of a great 
corporation came to a private business 
man in Baltimore and said, ‘‘We want 
your business: sell out to us, or we will 
ruin you.” This he did,and is now in- 
the employ of the corporation, chafing 
under the slavery which affords him a 
livelihood. This corporation pursues sim- 
ilar methods every where. 

A. frequent method adopted is to sell 
the commodities which the corporation 
produces, or in which it deals, below cost, 
until the more limited means of the hated 
rival are exhausted. A suit is now pend- 
ing against the officers of one corporation 
for an attempt to blow up a rival’s works 
with dynamite, and damages were recent- 
ly awarded the Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
Telegraph Company for the violent de- 
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struction of its wires by agents of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
provisions of the penal code to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Happily such ex- 
treme instances of corporate wrong-doing 
are comparatively rare, but the common 
every-day proceeding described above is 
portrayed in this quotation from Brad- 
street's, in which the circumstance is 
mentioned as a mere matter of course in 
the report on the ‘‘Metal Markets”: ‘‘ The 
action of the Calumet and Hecla Com- 
pany in reducing their price for ingot 
copper has, from all accounts, accom- 
plished one of the purposes which the 
movement had in contemplation. It is 
now announced that the Anaconda Com- 
pany of Montana has again totally sus- 
pended operations at its works.” This 
is not meant to single out any com- 
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pany for special condemnation, nor is it 
intended to express any opinion as to the 
merits of this particular case, but it is 
mentioned merely by way of illustration. 
Similar methods of competition, it is true, 
have been pursued by individuals and 
private firms, but never so generally nor 
with such reckless disregard of the gener- 
al welfare. These methods have now be- 
come so common in some quarters that it 
is possible to find men of professed piety 
who can see in them no transgression of 
the ethical code. 

Now these are facts which legislators 
should keep constantly in view in dealing 
with corporations, and an effort should be 
made to replace the conscience of the nat- 
ural man by some contrivance which will 
render artificial persons amenable to the 
moral law. 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


HE first performance of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies in this country took place, we 
believe, at the old City Hotel in New York. 
The hotel was upon the western side of Broad- 
way, below Liberty Street, and its hall was the 
scene of the chief concerts of fifty and sixty 
years ago. It was in New York also that 
Mademoiselle Garcia sang before she became 
Malibran. But the first continuous and an- 
nual movement for the production of German 
symphonic music was that of the Boston 
Academy, about the year 1842, when Beetho- 
ven was played in the old Federal Street The- 
atre transformed into the Odeon, and the tall 
and lithe Schmidt was the leader. The con- 
certs of the Academy in Boston were present- 
ly rivalled by those of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in New York, at the old Apollo Rooms, 
on the eastern side of Broadway, below Canal 
Street. The upward local movement of mu- 
sical performances in the city was from the 
City Hotel to Washington Hall, and from 
that hall to the Apollo Rooms, and thence to 
Niblo’s Saloon, on the same side of Broadway, 
above Prince Street. In this saloon—a word 
which had not yet acquired its present signifi- 
cance—Thalberg played, and the other vir- 
tuosos appeared. 

Meanwhile in Boston the Academy gave 
place to the Harvard Musical Association, and 
the Association, in turn, to the Popular Con- 
certs recently instituted by Mr. Higginson ; 
and in New York the musical movement pas- 
ed under the leadership of Theodore Thomas 
and Damrosch; and the great festivals and 
the triumphant German opera, w ith the pre- 
sence of eminent singers and conductors from 
Germany, have made New York one of the 


chief musical cities of the world. As Mr. 
Thomas with his orchestra has annually 
shown to Boston the high state of music in 
New York, Mr. Gericke, with the Higginson 
orchestra, came this winter from Boston to 
show to New York the condition of music in 
the city of the old Academy and of the Har- 
vard Association. The success of Mr. Gericke 

was decided. It is clear that in the perform- 
ance of great orchestral music Boston keeps 
pace with New York, and if the supply is less 
ample and various than in the lar ger city, the 
quality is not inferior. 

The natural result of this rapid develop- 
ment of musical taste and of interest in the 
higher music has been the presence in the 
country of many highly accomplished teach- 
ers.. In the city of New York alone there is 
a host of skilled musicians, most of whom de- 
vote themselves to instruction; and from this 
teaching another result follows in the city of 
New York and its neighborhood, and that is, 
a large body of thoroughly trained pupils. 
The great audiences at the morning concerts 
are composed chiefly of women, a very large 
part of whom follow the performance from the 
score, and are perfectly competent to judge 
the comparative character of the performance 
as well as of the selection. A large part of 
the audience, also, is composed of ‘those who 
are themselves admirable performers, but 
whose skill is known only to the domestic 
circle. There is therefore a great mass of 
musical knowledge, taste, ability, and train- 
ing which is in an important sense unknown, 
but which is susceptible of adaptation in thie 
pleasantest way to general enjoyment. , 

It is the consciousness of this fact which 
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has led to the formation in some suburban 
retreats near the city of musical societies for 
the purpose of common study and practice. 
The ladies and gentlemen of a neighborhood 
who are musically inclined and accomplished 
meet statedly to practise singing or playing 
under competent leadership, and give three 
or four concerts during the winter. The Men- 
delssohn Glee Club in New York is an illus- 
tration of the perennial charm of such com- 
bination and training of private persons. The 
hold of that club upon the interest of the hap- 
py audience which is so fortunate as to be in- 
vited to its four annual concerts is unrelaxed. 
Its excellence is largely due, no doubt, to the 
admirable despot who rules by the loyal con- 
sent of its most sweet voices. Mr. Mosenthal, 
like Hawthorne’s artist of the beautiful, has 
fined and refined and chastened and devel- 
oped the vocal material intrusted to him, 
eliminating and adjusting with the devoted 
enthusiasm of Hawthorne’s artist, and with a 
consequence so delightful that to hear the 
concert is to feel the truthfulness of Keats’s 
ode to a nightingale. 

A society of the same kind, not, however, of 
men only, was formed eight years ago in the 
suburb of New York which lies in that plea- 
sant part of the realm of Rip Van Winkle 
which is known as Sylvania. This society 
also has annually demonstrated what can be 
done by neighbors who will take the necessary 
trouble to mect and practice. Likethe Mendels- 
sohn, this soeiety also has a delightful despot. 
But was ever inflexible resolution so patient 
and courteous? Were ever results from half- 
wayward independence so harmonious and 
satisfactory? The orator plays upon the minds 
of men as a responsive instrument; this musical 
director upon their voices. And as Amphion 
sung the heaped and scattered stones into a 
wall for the city, so does this director soothe 
and smooth and artfully join and bind these 
various voices into accordant strains. It is 
proved already that he isan apt and admirable 
ruler. It will go near to be thought so short- 
ly if the Easy Chair should whisper that it is 
George E. Aiken, lover of madrigals and glees, 
and student of all concerted vocal music. It 
would never be known how much of such mu- 
sic is constantly produced except for such so- 
cieties and such leadership, just as we should 
know nothing of the trained instrumental abil- 
ity which is hidden in drawing-rooms and pri- 

rate chambers, like pearls in the shell, if such 
opportunities as these neighborhood societies 
furnish did not draw it forth. 

For eight years this vocal society in Sylva- 
nia has given four concerts annually. The ex- 
penses are paid by the subscription of associ- 
ate members, and the admission to the concert 
is by invitation. Yet if naturally in a suburb 
the audience changes somewhat, as it changes 
also at the Mendelssohn, it seems to be always 
the same, because it fills the hall, and is always 
delighted. The last concert was a remarkable 
illustration of the possible performance of ama- 
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teurs; men busy all day earning their liveli- 
hood in many ways, and women engaged with 
their families and domestic duties, but meet- 
ing once a week for practice, and once in seven 
or eight weeks giving a concert, at which their 
families and friends and neighbors compose 
the audience. It has been thought necessary 
for the relief of the singers, and probably from 
their sincere modesty, which doubted their 
power to hold and satisfy their hearers year 
after year, to add to the society performance 
that of some noted professional musician. It 
was a generous thought, but needlessly dis- 
trustful. The late concert was composed 
wholly of “home talent,” and no concert of 
the society has been more charming, and none 
of the audiences more crowded or enthusiastic. 

The amiable but unbending despot had se- 
lected for the programme songs, part-songs, 
madrigals, glees, choruses; and the composers 
were of many schools and times—Pinsuti, Men- 
delssohn, Beret, Leslie, Schumann, Smart, Bish--- 
op, Dudley Buck, Cowen, while the domestic 
contralto and the domestic tenor each chose 
a song of Tours, and the domestic instrumental 
performers selections from Ascher, and Lys- 
berg’s fantaisie from Don Giovanni, and all of 
the soloists and instrumentalists answered the 
encore with selections from other masters. The 
variety of such a concert and its interest were 
very great. It was good to hear Henry Les- 
lie’s madrigal “ Thine eyes so bright” sung by 
male voices, harmoniously tender as serenades 
should be, and Buck’s “ Watch her, kindly 
stars!” and to sweep from Schumann’s merry 
cry “ The goslings are flying,” to Cowen’s rip- 
pling and sparkling “ Bridal Chorus.” 

In the place of the usual professional virtu- 
oso, four of the members of the society seated 
themselves at two pianos and played Ascher’s 
‘‘ Concordantia,” a brilliant and pleasant com- 
position—if Wagner please !—and which was 
rendered with a spirit and force and _ pre- 
cision which entranced the audience, and 
which it would be very difficult for profes- 
sional virtuosos to surpass. The intelligence 
and feeling and exquisite manipulation which 
marked this performance would have been ex- 
traordinary at any concert. The Leipsic Ge- 
wandhaus, the Berlin Akademie, the Paris Con- 
servatoire, would have smiled approval. It 
was in itself a vindication of the existence of 
tlie society, because it proved that in a quiet 
suburban community there may be that degree 
of musical accomplishment which justifies sum- 
moning an audience. The only way to sustain 
the feeling of delight which this performance 
had produced was to follow it by something 
wholly different and yet of the best of its kind, 
and this was felicitously done by turning at 
once away from the rich and beautifully mod- 
utated modern instrumentation to the quaint 
and simple pastoral of the old madrigal, in 
which ‘the nymphs are fa-la-la-ing,” and “the 
shepherd’s daughters playing,’ and then 
nymphs and shepherds join in sweet accord 
of salutation, “ Long live fair Oriana!” 
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Lonefellow’s sonnet to Mrs. Kemble after 
her Shakespeare readings is very apt to ex- 
press the feeling at the end of such an even- 
ing. It is‘ too swiftly sped.” But there is al- 
ways the consolation that it is the seed-down 
of a perennial flower. If he is to be blessed 
who invented sleep, how doubly blessed must 
be the inventor of memory | Zs it “truth the 
poet sings, that a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things”? Is memory a 
curse rather than a blessing? It was not the 
verdict of the musical evening in Sylvania. 
It is not the verdict of those who remember it. 
But one charm of the recollection, as of the 
enjoyment, is the consciousness that it was one 
of the results of that musical movement of 
which we were speaking, and which is one of 
the chief benefits to this country from the Ger- 
man immigration. The musical education of 
this country did not really begin until the 
great German composers had w ritten, and the 
melodious Italian traditions have not proved 
strong enough to stay the German influence 
upon American musical taste. 

The suddenness of the present total eclipse 
of the Italian opera, which is mournfully em- 
phasized by the sale of its especial home, the 
Academy of Music, was due to the fact of the 
almost universal teaching of music by Ger- 
mans, and the consequent extension of the 
taste for German music. The younger genera- 
tions, as they came forward, felt the pressure 
of the spirit of their age. The newly devel- 
oped resources of the orchestra, the impulse 
of a fresh genius, the changing theories of the 
operatic drama, had hopelessly belittled and 
antiquated the ‘conventional Italian operatic 
forms, and with the appearance of a fully 
equipped German company and the rise of the 
American Opera Company, modelled upon the 
German tradition, the Italian opera vanished 
like the Scriptural crop that had no depth of 
soil. This is one of the results of the move- 
ment of which the Beethoven symphonic per- 
formance in the old City Hotel was the begin- 
ning in this country. Another is the practi- 
eability of such neigliborhood societies as that 
of Sylvania. The general and almost the uni- 
versal accomplishment of the gentler sex is 
music, and especially piano-forte playing. It 
is often, of course, slight and superficial, and 
ends in pounding out a few waltzes or melo- 
dies. But of the vast host of pupils of the 
piano and of the solfeggio, while the larger 
part are merely called of the good genius of 
music, some are chosen. 

Of these there is a multitude in every little 
community, and here, we repeat, is all that is 
needed for a pleasure of the purest kind. 
There are neighborhood reading clubs, and 
sewing clubs, and dramatic clubs, and whist 
clubs, and, in more daring communities, 
Browning clubs. But a club like the SyL- 

rania Vocal Society is. as yet not common. 
When, however, such a society is established, 
when it commands the general sympathy by 
the quality of its performances, and when they 
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are the chief local events of the winter, it be- 
comes a matter of local pride. It attests the 
character of the community; and should it, 
like My. Boffin’s Gibbon, begin to decline and 
fall off, it would accuse the public spirit of the 
neighborhood, and its end would be a local 
reproach which, in the case of Sylvania, would 
prompt every Sylvanian to breathe dirges in 
a minor key, and sigh with the first and sec- 
ond treble, the alto and tenor, the first and 
second bass, in the serenade: 


“So now my light 
Is turned to night.” 


But, soberly, a community which can of itself 
furnish such a concert as that we have de- 
scribed, and which refuses to sustain the. so- 
ciety which does it,is a community to aban- 
don to its congenial discords, and to confess 
that Polyhymnia and Saint Cecilia are justi- 
fied in emulating Astreea, and rising to a more 
sympathetic and enlightened and congenial 
sphere. 


Axsovut the year 1736, when the population 
of London was somewhat more than 600,000, 
in one part of the city, comprising Westmin- 
ster, the Tower, and Finsbury, there were 7044 
places where ein was publicly sold as a drink, 
besides all the places where it was sold 
privately in garrets, cellars, and backrooms. 
Smollett says that small painted boards in- 
vited the passers to enter, promising that they 
could be made drunk for a penny, and dead- 
drunk for twopence. When they were in the 
latter condition they were removed to the 
cellar and Jaid upon straw. Drunkenness was 
a national calamity. Employers of labor com- 
plained that their men worked only half the 
time, and during that time were seldom sober. 
The work-houses were crowded with the 
wrecks of humanity. Crime and pauperism 
rapidly increased, until it was plain that soci- 
ety must save itself, and petitions poured into 
Parliament beseeching it to do something to 
relieve the country. 

Sir Joseph Jekyll then proposed to lay a tax 
on gin and other ardent spirits so large that 
it was virtually prohibitory. Twenty shil- 
lings was to be levied on every gallon sold at 
retail, and every retail seller was to pay fifty 
pounds for his license. The act was passed, 
although Sir Robert Walpole did not approve 
it, for two reasons. One was that it was 
wholly unsupported by public opinion; and 
although Sir Robert was a very autocratic 
party chief, yet in Parliament he showed his 
sagacity as a statesman by profound respect 
for unrepresented public opinion. The other 
reason was his conviction that the prohibitory 
tax would diminish the revenue and encourage 
smuggling. His feeling in regard to the want 
of public support was. instantly justified by 
the popular insurrection against the law. It 
could not be enforced, and liquor was every- 
where defiantly sold. 

The Jacobites, who were then the most dan- 
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gerous enemies of England, improved the situ- 
ation to make trouble, and so turn it to polit- 
ical account. They proposed that the great 
distillers for a day or two should supply the 
retailers and the small shops with gin gratis, 
and that the retailers should give it freely to 
all comers, intending in this way to intoxicate 
and madden the London mob, which was then 
one of the chief instruments of partisan mis- 
chief. The result would be turbulence, riot, 
crime, and anarchy, which—who knows ?— 
might help the chances of our sovereign lord 
King James III., now residing across the wa- 
ter: In this situation, as Sir Robert wrote to 
his brother, ‘ the Queen was pleased to give 
such orders to the Guards as,....in the opin- 
_jon of all mankind, are thought to have pre- 
vented the greatest mischiefs and disorders 
that have of late been known or heard of.” 
Soon afterward the obnoxious clauses of the 
law were repealed. 

Lord Bolingbroke quotes Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus as saying that history is philosophy 
teaching by example. The old serpent, the 
worm of the still, yet ravages society, and now 
as then, in New York as in London, is the 
cause of the great mass of pauperism and 
crime. The struggle with him, however, con- 
tinues, and the conscientious Sir Joseph Jekyll 
and the wise Sir Robert Walpole, having the 
same end in view, still differ about the means. 
A great meeting at Chickering Hall urged 
very strongly the Walpole policy. It held 
that when an evil cannot be remedied at once 
it should be diminished as much as possible. 
If the retail selling of liquor to drink over the 
counter be an evil, then to lessen the sale is a 
public benefit. Ifthe condition of lessening 
it is the permission to sell, the permission is 
rightfully granted as the means of diminishing 
without endangering the final Seen of 
the evil. 

This is stoutly denied by Sir Joseph, who 
insists that it is sinful to legalize sin. But, on 
the other hand, is it less sinful to let sin run 
riot when you have the power to restrain it? 
In the conduct of society, if we decline tem- 
porarily to permit anything which allows for 
human weakness and ignorance and habit, 
we shall meet the fate of the philosopher who, 
intently gazing with upraised eyes at the stars, 
fell into the ditch. The progress of Society is 
the course of a ship which is inevitably af- 
fected by currents and gales. If Bir Joseph 
Jekyll instead of Sir Robert Walpole had been 
the pilot of England in those stormy seas in 
which England labored after the death of 
Anne, the result would not: have been the great 
gain to liberty which was achieved by a min- 
ister who had no moral elevation of character, 

The debate upon the method of diminishing 
the evil would be perhaps helped if Sir Joseph 
reflected that while a prohibitory tax fails to 
secure the object at which he aims, a regu- 
lating tax is a long step toward it, and dues 
not in the least lessen or weaken the force of 
his appeal to the public conscience and intel- 
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ligence, by which alone that public opinion 
can be created which will at last sustain his 
prohibitory tax. He would not think it fair 
to argue that society connives at certain of- 
fences because it permits the man who com- 
mits them to go free upon the payment of a 
fine. Yet the payment of a fine is held in the 
light of experience and of reason to secure the 
least injury to society from that offence. Un- 
doubtedly in a certain sense society permits 
the offence to be committed upon a certain 
payment. But it knows that it cannot abolish 
the offence altogether, and so restrains and 
diminishes it in the way which is least inju- 
rious. To license the sale of ardent spirits is 
in the same way to permit the sale. It isa fine 
imposed for making men drunk—a proceeding 
which society does not approve, yet cannot 
altogether prevent. The permission is the 
condition of diminishing the evil. To refuse 
the permission is to take the responsibility of 
just that amount of suffering and crime and 
pauperism which the permission would have 
prevented. 

But among those who are honestly aiming 
together at greater public order and private 
happiness, yet who see the way differently, 
fury and sharp recrimination are very super- 
fluous. There is many an earnest and sincere 


man who insists that the equally earnest and 


sincere “moderate drinker” is a more deadly 
foe of righteousness and social peace and order 
than the seller of liquor to the man whom it in- 
toxicates and imbrutes, and who lays waste his 
household with terror and pain. Even that 
imbruted man is less a sinner to such a censor 
than the man who moderately drinks. This 
is like insisting that the parent who is some- 
times impatient is worse than the parent who 
abandons himself to a rage which wrecks the 
happiness of all around him. It is a state- 
ment beyond argument, although it sometimes 
shows the warmth of conscientious feeling. 
Sir Joseph holds that if a community 
chooses, it can forcibly prevent the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor. But if it does not 
choose to prevent it altogether, would he for- 
bid it to prevent the evil so far as it will? 


For forty years Mr. Beecher had been the 
minister of Plymouth Church when on a Sun- 
day morning suddenly came the news that 
his ministry and probably his life were ended, 
and he died a day or two afterward. The 
preacher and the church were more widely 
known than any others in the Union, and 
during all his long pastorate he was one of 
the most conspicuous figures in the country. 
He was undoubtedly also one of the most fa- 
mous preachers of his time and of the English 
race, and the death of Wendell Phillips left 
him the most eminent of American orators, 
There have been popular preachers during Mr. 
Beecher’s career, like Maffit and other revi- 
valists, and tnere are always eloquent and 
scholarly orators in the American pulpit. 
The traditions of Summerfield represent a 
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beautiful youth and a captivating speaker. 
The charm of Channing was profound and in- 
describable. But Beecher recalls Whitefield 
more than any other renowned preacher. 
Like Whitefield, he was what is known as a 
man of the people; a man of strong virility, 
of exuberant vitality, of quick sympathy, of 
an abounding humor, of a rapid play of poet- 
ic imagination, of great fluency of speech; an 
emotional. nature overflowing in ardent ex- 
pression, of strong convictions, of complete 
self-confidence; but also not sensitive, nor 
critical, nor judicial; a hearty, joyous nature, 
touching ordinary human life at every point, 
and responsive to every generous moral im- 
pulse. 

Mr. Beecher was not a pioneer, nor a leader 
of forlorn hopes, but of the main column of 
the army. He marched just ahead of the ad- 
vance, and touched with his elbows those 
who moved forward with him. He liked to 
feel the warmth of their breath upon his 
cheek, and the magnetism of their neighbor- 
hood. He spoke for them as they could not 
speak for themselves. He liked the crowd. 
The hum and throb of multitudinous life in- 
spired and cheered him. He was at home in 
streets and towns; with a bright jest for ev- 
ery comer; a happy quip and repartee; with 
an eye and a heart for the unfortunate and 
forlorn, and a ready rebuke for insolence and 
injustice. He had nothing of the recluse or 
scholarly habit; no fastidious taste. He was 
fond of pictures and music and all forms of 
art, without especial ssthetic accomplish- 
ment; a man of cheery presence, of cordial 
address; with a willing word for the report- 
er, chaffing the interviewer; jumping on the 
street-car in motion; yet always seemly, and 
always, despite his slouched hat and careless 
dress, undeniably clerical, but with no undue 
professional sense of dignity or decorum. 

In the pulpit, or, more truly, upon the plat- 
form—for whether preaching, or lecturing, or 
speaking at table or upon the stump, he seem- 
ed to be always upon the platform—he incul- 
cated right living rather than traditional doc- 
trine. He was a soldier of the church mili- 
tant, but his warfare was with human wrong 
and misery, and false theories of life, and low 
aims and poor ambitions. He aimed to build 
up righteousness of life, and in the ardor of 
the strife he liked to pause and wink, and 
let fly a bright-tipped, winged word at the 
opponent, against whom he bore no kind of 
malice. He hated the wrong, but not the 
wrong-doer. Ardent and impulsive, his gen- 
erous emotions often overwhelmed his judg- 
ment; and in politics, although the most pop- 
ular of stump-orators, and never happier or 
-more truly himself than in a political speech, 
in which, with the instinct of a born fighter, 
he “drank delight of battle,” yet he some- 
times amazed and confounded his friends, 
who, however, could not doubt his sincerity 
nor question his purpose. 

The great cloud that fell upon his life seem- 
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ed also to darken the country. The grief and 


consternation showed how strong a hold he 


had upon the national mind and heart, which 
indeed was never so firm as at the very mo- 
ment that his good name seemed to be ob- 
scured. It was the most tremendous ordeal to 
which any public man of his peculiar character 
and quality of eminence has ever been exposed 
in this country. The most remarkable fact in 
it all was the way in which he enduredit. The 
blacker the cloud appeared to be, the more 
sturdy was his stern defiance, and for weeks 
of seemingly accumulating and insurmount- 
able obstruction he faced unflinchingly a pos- 
sible doom the mere prospect of which might 
well have withered a brave heart conscious of 
innocence. That the cloud ever wholly dis- 
appeared cannot be said, in view of the tone 
of the press even as he lay dead in his house. 
But that he could never have maintained his 
position as he did if he had not been general- 
ly acquitted in the public mind seems to be 
indisputable. Ifthe relation of his later life to 
the country was somewhat changed, the result 
was due to the decline of confidence in what 
had been believed to be his strongest quali- 
ty, supreme good sense and sound judgment, 
rather than to doubt of his moral integrity. 

No man lived more in the public eye and 
for the public than Mr. Beecher. In_ his 
speeches and sermons and writings he took 
the public into his confidence with a freedom 
that was characteristic and natural in him, 
but which would have been extraordinary in 
any other man. He could not pass through 
the street without universal recognition, and 
no man in the two cities was so well known 
to everybody as he. At public meetings and 
at dinners where he was to speak, he came 
late amid smiling and expectant applause, and 
with the air of saying, ‘‘ Where MacGregor sits, 
there is the head of the table.” He had the 
right to that air, for wherever he was to speak 
he was the chief orator. But he was no nig- 
gard of generous praise and sympathy, and no 
man spoke with more fervent eulogy and elo- 
quent approval of other men. Doubtless, like 
an actor or singer, the long habit of receiving 
applause had made it pleasant to him, and as 
is the fact with all extempore speaking, the 
greater the applause the higher the eloquence 
of his strain.. It is a reciprocal action. Of 
Mr. Beecher’s later platform speeches, the most 
remarkable was his political address at the 
Brooklyn Rink in 1884, which was delivered 
amid a storm of enthusiasm, while in the de- 
livery he was himself wrought to the highest 
feeling. 

His power over the emotions of an audience 
was unsurpassed in this country probably since 
Patrick Henry. Thomas Corwin and Sargent 
Prentiss perhaps were as great masters of hu- 
mor and patriotic appeal upon the stump; but 
Beecher added to these a pathos and sentiment 
and poetic tone in which the others did not 
excel. He had not the fine, glittering, incisive 
touch of Wendell Phillips’s fatal sarcasm and 
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vituperation. Phillips stood quietly and play- 
ed his polished rapier with a flexible wrist, 
but its point was deadly; Beecher smote, and 
crushed. One was the deft Saladin with his 
chased and curving cimeter, the other was 
Richard with his heavy battle-axe. In the 
great controversy in which both were en- 
gaged, upon the same side, indeed, but under 
different banners and wearing different colors, 
Beecher and Phillips, amid a chorus of elo- 
quence, were the two chief voices. Garrison 
was not distinctively an orator, while Phillips 
was the especial and distinctive orator of the 
cause, and his fame as a public man belongs 
to that cause alone. But Beecher had many 
interests and relations, and his oratory had 
other strains. They were friends always, and 


Phillips spoke often in Plymouth Church, and . 


uttered many a glowing word of his fellow- 
laborer. 

When these words are published the fresh- 
ness of the impression of Beecher’s death will 
have passed, and from every part of the coun- 
try his eulogy will have been spoken, The 
universal emotion, the warmth and tenor of 
the tributes, will have shown how eminent a 
figure he was, and that his death is felt to be 
a national loss. One of the papers described 
him as the last of a great generation, and Sen- 
ator Cullom, speaking of Logan in the crowd- 
ed Brooklyn Academy on the evening of 
Beecher’s death, called a roll of illustrious 
names, of which his was the latest, and among 
which it surely belongs. His profession was 
the preaching of peace and good-will. But 
how often he must have felt that his Master 
came not to bring peace, but a sword! His 
buoyant temperament, his perfect health, his 
love of nature and of man, of children and 
flowers, of the changing sky and landscape, 
his abounding sympathy, his rich and sensi- 
tive humor, made his life joyous and often 
happy. Butit was none the less a stormy life, 
ending at last, amid the sorrow of a country, in 
happy rest and the good fame of a great or- 
ator for human welfare. 


ONE hundred and forty-one years ago a law 
was passed authorizing a lottery to provide 
money to found a college in the province of 
New York, and the first historian of the col- 
ony said that he then knew but: thirteen grad- 
uates in the province, and all of them were 
young men. LEighty-eight years before, the 
authorities of New Amsterdam had represent- 
ed to the old Amsterdam Chamber that the 
people of the town were willing to build a 
school-house, and have their children instruct- 
ed in Latin, and that the matter was pressing, 
because the nearest place where classical in- 
struction could be obtained was Boston; and 
at that price probably little classical instruc- 
tion was to be expected for young New Am- 
sterdam. The authorities clinched their ap- 
peal by a forecast of the reflected glory that 
should accrue to the Chamber by granting 
their prayer; for by establishing the classical 
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school New Amsterdam might “ finally attain 
to an academy, whereby this place arriving at 
great splendor, your honors shall have the re- 
ward and praise.” It was nearly a century 
after this cogent appeal that Kings College 
was chartered—Kings, the chrysalis of that 
Columbia which even at this hour spreads its 
centennial wings and prepares brilliantly to 
soar to still greater heights. 

These centenaries of peace and its victories 
and monuments occur happily amid the com- 
memorations of battles and wars. But Co- 
lumbia’s rejoicings upon coming of age, as 
Charles Lamb said of the New Year, have a 
peculiarly happy association, because she be- 
gan her career as Columbia in the year in 
which the Constitution of the United States 
was framed. She is therefore coeval with the 
government ‘under which we live, and, in the 
old phrase of English loyalty, with our happy 
Constitution. As this Magazine is published 
the old college will be celebrating, not her 
birth, which occurred thirty-four years earlier, 
but her modern baptism. It was in April a 
hundred years ago that Columbia College be- 
gan, and in the plenitude of her prosperity 
and vigor she turns to the past gratefully to 
congratulate herself upon beginning, and upon 
advancing steadily to her present condition. 
A hundred years! But time has not withered 
her. On the contrary, it has but developed and 
strengthened her, and she confronts her next 
century with a hundredfold greater hope and 
assured confidence: than when her timid eyes 
first opened upon the century which is now 
completed. 

The war had been for some years ended. It 
had suspended the work of the college, and 
at its beginning the President, Dr. Cooper, 
who had brought from Oxford the Tory pre- 
dilections of that old university, after carrying 
on a controversy for some time with an an- 
tagonist whom he did not know, but who 
proved to be one of his own Freshmen, named 
Alexander Hamilton, escaped by night to a 
British ship in the harbor, and so to England. 
During the twenty years since it was founded 
Kings College had graduated but one hun- 
dred students. But they comprised represent- 
atives of most of the chief names of the prov- 
ince—Jay and Livingston and Van Cortland 
and Morris and Rutgers and Benson; and 
when, after the war in which these gradu- 
ates had taken a great part had ended, the 
doors of Kings were once more opened, the 
first youth to enter them was De Witt Clinton. 
Around this college was gathered the Univer- 
sity of New York, by an act which virtually 
vacated the charter, sequestering its property, 
and intrusting its management to the Regents. 
This dignified body was to foster a university 
to be composed of many colleges, of whose 
government, conduct, and funds they were to 
have. the direction. Meanwhile these excel- 
lent gentlemen, and among them were Jay, 
Hamilton, Livingston, Mason, Duane, Clark- 
son, and Rogers, were to prescribe the disci- 
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pline of Kings College, repair the buildings, 
make the porter’s lodge comfortable, pay the 
messengers, take care that the floors were 
scrubbed, buy a bell for the college, and four 
cords of wood annually. 

This comprehensive system of supervision 
was found to be impracticable. After three 
years the whole project was reconsidered; a 
new organization was effected ; a separate and 
distinct corporation for each college that 
should be born to the University was decreed ; 
Kings resumed her independence, and, as Co- 
lumbia College, entered upon her new career. 
On her centennial birthday her children will 
be proudly celebrating the lusty youth of their 
mother, and declaring that the one clear col- 
lege cry which is sure to reach the future, and 
which will probably pronounce the often-men- 
tioned but never-defined “last syllable of re- 
corded time,” will be C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a ! 

The luxuriant growth of a great sea-port 
metropolis recruited from every civilized coun- 
try destroys homogeneity of character, and its 
absorbing mercantile activity overshadows all 
other interests. If, therefore, Columbia Col- 
lege is now but one of many great institutions 
in the city, if it is less a single object of inter- 
est and pride than in the days when there 
were leading and conspicuous families in the 
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fF\HE most important of the Harly Letters 

of Thomas Carlyle, edited by Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, are those that passed 
between him and the remarkable woman who 
became his wife. All the letters are in the 
interest of a kindlier view of Carlyle’s charac- 
ter than that we get through Mr. Froude’s life 
of him. They will not radically change the 
impression which this left, perhaps; but we 
think that the reader who has lived long 
enough to have learned for himself that the 
kindlier view of any man is apt to be the truer 
view will feel from them that this is peculiar- 
ly the case with Carlyle. In this conclusion 
he will not lack the help of very trenchant 
criticisms upon Mr. Froude’s errors by Mr. 
Norton; in notes throughout the volumes, in 
a preface to the first, and in an appendix at 
the close of the second, the editor follows these 
so searchingly that one feels the need of gath- 
ering his dispersed compassion up for a kind- 
lier view of Mr. Froude. He had a difficult 
task, and he does not seem really to have per- 
formed it with much discretion or accuracy ; 
and yet, supplemented by the censures and the 
editorial labors of Mr. Norton, his book will 
always have a great value: a value hardly 
second to that of Boswell’s life of Johnson. 
By his sins of commission—by the things 
which Mr. Norton believes he ought to have 
withheld, the intimate things, the sacred 
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province which sent their heads to be trained 
at Columbia, it is none the less true that it 
was never more thoroughly equipped for the 
service of education, never more prosperous, 
never more progressive, never of higher rank 
among its fellow-institutions. For many years 
its richly foliaged and shaded domain between 
Barclay and Murray streets, in full view from 
Broadway, at the end of Park Place, in which 
spacious streets, and in College Place beyond, 
fashion, lingering long, still held its house and 
court, was one of the familiar green spots of 
the city, and the presence of Columbia Col- 
lege was daily impressed upon the conscious- 
ness of the city thronging along the chief 
thoroughfare. 

And now, withdrawn into the upper part of 
the city near Central Park, aside from the 
great urban highways, its existence is less ob- 
vious to the citizen hurrying to and from the 
old business centre. But now, as then, the old 
college, amid the roaring industrial activities 
of the vast city, still stands for “learning and 
romantic expectation,” for the serene life of 
the intellect, for the studies that enlarge the 
mind and exalt the soul and quicken the heart, 
for the spiritual pursuits and the humane sym- 
pathy which are the chief consolation and 
hope of life. 


Study. 


things—the world, which likes to rush in 
where angels fear to tread, has profited so far 
as such a world may; at least it has got a glut 
of one great man in all those relations and 
aspects from which more scrupulous biography 
withholds him. By Mr. Froude’s sins of omis- 
sion it need not suffer if it will read Mr. Nor- 
ton’s comments and contributions; and with- 
out reading these it clearly ought not to read 
Mr. Froude’s book at all. They are so in- 
teresting a part of the whole truth that we 
could wish Mr. Froude the courage to embody , 
them in his future editions; that would be a 
fine atonement, the only possible atonement; 
otherwise they must always accuse him of 
inattention, of indifference, of indelicacy, of 
callousness, even of rancor. Even then they 
might accuse him, but literature would then 
show that he had done what he could to right 
the wrongs they dwell on. 

In the letters which they introduce, and 
which cover the period of Carlyle’s life from 
the time he left home, early in the century, to 
that of his marriage, eighteen years later, we 
see him much the same Carlyle we knew al- 
ready, but in a softer light. Between the 
harsh rugosities of his face we read a ten- 
derness, a quivering sensibility, a strongly 
loving faithfulness, an impassioned affection ; 
in the fierce, suffering eyes hovers a near re- 
lenting and humor. His young-men friends 
are dear to him; he writes them long, full let- 
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ters brimming with himself and his regard 
for them; but it is upon father and mother, 
sisters and brothers, that he pours out his 
whole heart. He did love most fervently and 
constantly, root, trunk, and branch, flower and 
fruit and thorn, that tough peasant stock from 
which he sprang; and one cannot read with- 
out pathos and deep respect the letters to and 
from that poor, simple, honest, strong-headed, 
right-hearted home of his which is everywhere 
glimpsed in them. It is not an ideal or an 
idyllic picture at any time; there is plenty of 
British fussiness about details of health and 
personal concerns: the new socks and the 
mended old socks figure, along with a mother’s 
interest for the son’s soul; the carrier’s remiss- 
ness, and the hope that the mother will like 
the gift of the new hat, blend inextricably 
with the son’s sweet and manly love, and his 
anxiety for her welfare; the cultivation of let- 
ters and the land, criticism and crops, inter- 
mingle in the missives to the men-folk on the 
farm at home. In short, and very thoroughly, 
all the Carlyles, including the greatest, were 
what vulgar people call ‘*commonplace peo- 
ple,” and their plain, wholesome, unromantic 
life is vividly, however fragmentarily, pictured 
in these letters. The high thinking that went 
along with the hard living, practised equally 
at Edinburgh and Ecclefechan, finds an ex- 
pression in them ag yet untainted by German 
idioms and wilful idiosyncrasies of speech ; 
the style is clear, straight, and strong; and 
the perceptions of truth are not yet curdled 
into theories. There is abundant promise 
of the future Carlyle in them: the indepen- 
dence and the arrogance, the honesty and the 
bitterness, the true tender sympathy and the 
strong prejudice, the respect for right, the 
contempt for most men, the adoration of great 
power for good, and the inability to abhor 
great power of any kind—all the strange mix- 
ture of qualities which issued in tolerably disre- 
spectful worship of the various military, polit- 
ical, theological, and literary mortals whom 
he vainly spent his great gifts in painting as 
heroes, 
II. 

The letters to Miss Welsh, replying to cer- 
tain things in hers, dispose pretty effectually 
of the superstition that she married Carlyle 
while heart-broken for Irving. <A. girl who 
frankly owns to her lover that she once loved 
another man, but shows herself so far re- 
covered from her first passion that she can 
make fun of her idol, is not a figure on which 
even sentimentality can waste many sighs; 
and whatever was their influence upon each 
other in after-life, there can be no doubt for 
the reader of these letters that at the time 
they were written Carlyle’s effect upon Jane 
Welsh’s mind was altogether wholesome. 
They are rich in the proofs of his admiration 
for her brilliancy and versatility, but they are 
also full of warning and counsel for her against 
the exaggerations of her sensibility, her ex- 
cesses of emotion, her intellectual exaltations, 
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her perfervid ideals. She must have been a 
fascinating girl, but one sees that she had an 
immense capacity for unhappiness, with or 
without cause. She and Carlyle read the 
same books, and wrote to each other about 
them ; he directed her reading somewhat, 
but he uses her with flattering deference as a 
mind equally clear and apt with himself. 
They tried treating some subjects poetically 
together, and he has some very wise words to 
her about poetry, and the potentialities of all 
in that sort, and the actualities of the few. 
Later she gets befogged and saddened with 
the calamities of authors, as Disraeli assembled 
them, and then Carlyle breaks out in a blaze 
of common-sense, which is perhaps the most 
luminous expression upon a matter that silly 
people have maundered so much about. 

‘“T wish I had not sent you this great blub- 
bering numbskull Disraeli.... Do you not see 
that his observations can apply only to men 
in whom genius was more the want of com- 
mon qualities than the possession of uncom- 
mon ones, whose life was embittered not so 
much because they had imagination and sen- 
sibility as because they had not prudence and 
true moral principles? If one chose to inves- 
tigate the history of the first twenty tattered 
blackguards found lying on the benches of 
the watch-house,...it would not be difficult 
to write a much more moving book on the 
calamities of shoemakers or street porters.... 
than this of Disraeli’s on authors. It is the 
few ill-starred wretches, and the multitude of 
ill-behaved, that are miserable in all ranks, 
and among writers just as elsewhere. Litera- 
ture, I do believe, has keener pains connected 
with it than almost any other pursuit; but 
then it has far livelier and nobler pleasures.” 

In another place he tells her the secret 
charm of art, so far as artists can ever tell it, 
and warns her not to hope for satisfaction in 
the applauses of others, not to think that 
‘any man ever became famous entirely or even 
chiefly from the love of fame. It is the interior 
Sire, the solitary delight which our own hearts ex- 
perience in these things, and the misery we feel 
in vacancy, that must urge us, or we shall never 
reach the goal.” 

All the time this literary friendship was 
warming into love: a little more tardily in 
her than in him. The last of his letters to 
her is that which he writes the day before her 
wedding; and there can be no doubt of the 
truth which Mr. Norton finally expresses, with 
rare force and distinction, from knowledge 
and from insight that have not often the cour- 
age to be honest in dealing with such mat- 
ters; for love seems to be set apart from the 
other principles in humanity, to be fabled about 
as superhuman. ‘There was much that was 
sorrowful in their inexperience, much that was 
sad in their relations to each other. Their 
mutual love did not make them happy, did 
not supply them with the self-control required 
for happiness. Their faults often prevailed 
against their love, and yet ‘with a thousand 
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faults they were both,’ as Carlyle said to Miss 
Welsh, ‘true-hearted people.’...One reads 
their lives wholly wrong unless he read in 
them that the love that had united them.... 
abided in the heart of each, and that in what 
they were to each other it remained the unal- 
terable element.” 
aI; 

To turn from these letters of Carlyle to the 
Democracy and Other Addresses of Mr. Lowell 
is to find one’s self again in the immediate 
presence of a great mind, which, in so far as 
repose is more beautiful than writhing, good- 
humor lovelier than ill-humor, hope fruitfuler 
than despair, daylight clearer than torch- 
light, and patience wiser than impatience, we 
find a more comfortable and edifying mind. 
The two might figure as opposing types of the 
Old World and the New, in that way in which 
we used to imagine them; but no one would be 
more reluctant in this office than Mr. Lowell, or 
more anxious to get down off his pedestal. The 
humor that everywhere lurks in these exquisite 
addresses, and suffuses them with the humanest 
kindness at whatever moment they are near 
lapsing into solemnity and severity, would not 
suffer him to stand for anything but himself; 
which, indeed, is quite enough for any one, as 
we each know in our smaller way. 

The speeches have all been printed before; 
we have had in the newspapers the address 
on Democracy, which seemed the best “ ex- 
cuse for being” ever made for us; the tender 
and just words on Garfield; the generous 
words on Stanley; the apology for Fielding, 
which, owning his foulness, almost made us 
forget it; the eulogy and the confession of 
Coleridge; the passages, true and fine, about 
Wordsworth; the delightful talk about books 
and libraries; the admirable talk about Don 
Quixote; the frank, charming, and weighty 
address at the Harvard Anniversary. We 
tag each with an adjective which has tick- 
eted many another fine achievement before 
now; but the reader will conceive that we 
do not think we have sufficiently qualified 
any. They are so full both of substance 
and of savor, of thought and suggestion, 
that it would be far beyond the scope of 
this Study, unless it were suddenly as big as 
all out-doors, to commend them fitly; but if 
we may not hope to speak at large of their 
matter, we may at least allow ourselves our 
poor say about their manner. This seems to 
us the last perfection in that kind, and the 
last perfection in any kind is simply getting 
back to nature. At the end you feel, “That 
is the way Mr. Lowell thinks to himself, 
and what wonderfully good company he 
must find himself!” The style is the “full- 
throated ease” of the best English prose, 
which is “far above singing”; every word is 
exactly yet freely used; the fancy glances ev- 
erywhere; the pure wit sparkles and laughs 
like a brook at unexpected turns; the poetry 
which knows how to walk as well as to fly, 
the pathos which touches so lightly, so deep- 
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ly, and above all and under all and through 
all, the unfailing good sense, are some of the 
charms that may be numbered, while the best, 
as the best always must, goes nameless and 
unnamed, 

If the reader should happen to turn from 
the passages in Mr. Lowell’s Harvard Anni- 
versary Address where he speaks of the Puri- 
tan clergy of New England, to Mr. Brooks 
Adams’s Emancipation of Massachusetts, he 
will be struck not only by the richer humor 
(that is putting it very mildly), but by the 
finer historical sense. Mr. Adamsjudges them, 
we think, too habitually by the incandescent 
electric light of the nineteenth century, in- 
stead of the glimmer of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury taper. It is to be said of them that they 
were no worse than most people of their time, 
and it was their peculiar misfortune that the 
haggard spirit of persecution in them should 
be immediately confronted with the heavenly- 
eyed angel of toleration here on this edge of 
the New World, where she first visited the 
earth. Yet, after making all the allowances 
for them, we must own that they did persecute 
very cruelly the Antinomians, the Quakers, 
and the victims of their witchcraft super- 
stition. It has, to be sure, been shown that 
they would not have imprisoned the Quakers, 
or lashed their women at the cart’s tail 
from town to town, or hanged either sex, if 
the Quakers had kept away from their ju- 
risdiction; but the same reasoning would | 
show that the Inquisition did not molest 
heretics who put themselves beyond its reach. 
In fact, the theocracy of New England seems 
to have been a pretty ugly mixture of the 
dregs of Mosaism and feudalism, all the bit- 
terer because they were the dregs. The Puri- 
tan rulers, cleric and laic, were undoubtedly 
sincere, conscientious, and courageous; all 
this has been recognized in full measure, 
pressed down and running over, by their pos- 
terity; and it is well at last to have one of 
their descendants uncover their faults, show 
their limitations, and rebuke their errors, their 
wilful cruelties, their crimes against humani- 
ty. If he rather overdoes it, that is his de- 
fect of temperament; and it remains true, all 
the same, that their yoke was uneasy and their 
burden was sore on the necks of their genera- 
tion. How both were shaken off by the old 
theological conservatives joining hands with 
the political liberals in the Revolution against 
the state which they hated along with the 
Church it established, and then falling by the 
free spirit they had evoked, is the story 
which Mr. Adams tells absorbingly, clearly, 
strenuously—not to say athletically. 


IV. 


There is a grim fantasy of Dostoievsky’s in 
which he depicts the sudden appearance at 
the cathedral door in Seville of a man by 
whose look all the multitude are arrested 
with a thrill of instant recognition. It does 
not need the miracles which he performs on 
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those pressing around him to convince them 
that he is Christ come again. They know it, 
and the Grand Inquisitor, passing by and see- 
ing the unseemly disorder at the cathedral 
door, knows it too. But he does not hesitate; 
he has the stranger arrested, and the people 
sent home abashed and trembling. In the even- 
ing he visits his prisoner, and frankly says 
that he knows him. But he tells him that he 
has had his chance, that he was once offered 
all that the Church now possesses, and that 
he will not be suffered to disturb its hold upon 
the people; he will be burnt in the Plaza the 
next morning at ten. 

The Quakers came preaching peace and 
equality and freedom to men who believed in 
war and rank and subordination; and they 
met the sort of welcome from the theocracy 
of old New England that we now see might 
have been expected in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They would not be hanged in Boston to- 
day; the Saviour of mankind would not be 
burned -to-day even in Spain: so far has His 
spirit penetrated at last; but if the old his- 
tory could be repeated in just the old way in 
any centre of modern civilization, it certainly 
would cause anxieties, it would cause mis- 
givings. 

The effort to realize any heavenly ideal of 
goodness is still very offensive to the world, 
because it is an unpleasant reflection upon 
the walk and conversation of some of the 
best people in it. The theocrats of New 
England treated greater goodness than their 
own, or different goodness, with ferocity, not 
because they were the Church, but because 
they were the World —a little, hard, merci- 
less world of the seventeenth century set 
down here in the wilderness, with no larger 
world near to modify it. They had come out 
of the larger world, supposing themselves an 
Ark ofthe Lord; perhaps they were so at first ; 
but as soon as the power was theirs they be- 
came a citadel of purely mundane strength 
and purpose. As part of their time, they 
were not so much to blame; but they are to 
be forever disowned as exemplars to this or 
any future time in things for which they have 
been warmly defended. In so far as they per- 
secuted and maltreated their fellow-men they 
were neither brave nor self-devoted nor rev- 
erend; and Mr. Adams, who teaches that they 
were poorer in the Christian virtues than 
the poor common people of their state, less 
merciful, less tolerant, will have done man- 
kind a great service if he has brought this 
phase of their character into lasting and inde- 
feasible disrepute. 


Sore trials they had, no doubt, in the lan- 
guage and carriage of some of the hapless 
creatures whom they tortured and put to death; 
though, perhaps, not so heavy as they ima- 
gined, or has since been imagined for them: 
the world has never found difference of 
opinion agreeable in those who have helped 
it forward. We were reading, after we had 
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finished Mr. Adams’s robust arraignment of 
the New England theocracy, some of those 
limpid translations of Plato which an ac- 
complished woman of Boston has given 
anonymously to the public; and in the ac- 
count of Socrates’s trial, and his account of 
himself in his Apology, we saw again what an 
intolerable nuisance wisdom and goodness 
must be to most respectable people. Here 
was a man who, by his own showing and the 
showing of.all the witnesses of his life, dwelt 
in lasting poverty in order that he might 
have time to be wise and truly great; and 
not only this, but he spent the greater 
part of his vast leisure in going about 
and convincing some of the leading citi- 
zens, who had always supposed themselves 
wise and truly great, that they were really 
nothing of the kind. The religious state 
of the ancient Athens bore with Socrates 
a very long time; but we know what end he 
came to at last, and we feel sure that the re- 
ligious state of the nascent modern Athens 
would have made much shorter work with 
him. He seems, like the Quakers, to have 
thought himself guilty of no wrong, and in 
his conscious innocence he refused to put him- 
self beyond the jurisdiction of the worshipful 
magistrates and ministers; he escaped whip- 
ping at the cart’s tail through Ipswich, Sa- 
lem, and other towns, but he was put to death 
at last. 

Was it on Boston Common? Not exactly, 
we believe; but there is an effect of something 
so recent, such an essential parity in all sto- 
ries of human cruelty and folly, that we might 
well be excused a slight confusion of details. 
The little books themselves are somewhat to 
blame. That Day: in Athens with Socrates, 
those Talks with Socrates about Life, and that 
first volume containing the Apology and the 
Phaedo, all strike a note so familiar, deal with 
questions so living, that they seem of present 
concern and of modern fact. Eminent schol- 
ars, men of much Latin and more Greek, at- 
test the skill and truth with which the ver- 
sions are made; we can confidently speak of 
their English grace and clearness. They seem 
a “model of style,” because they are with- 
out manner and perfectly simple. Part of 
this virtue is Greek, no doubt, but it imbues 
the prefaces and introductions, and all the com- 
ments which illustrate every dark point in the 
text, and throws a welcome light of history on 
many facts which. one politely supposes him- 
self to have forgotten, but which perhaps he 
never knew. 

VI. 

Recurring once again to Tolstoi, as we own 
ourselves fond of doing, from the great rever-. 
ence and honor in which we hold him, we 
wonder if there is yet an English translation 
of his pure and beautiful story of Katia, now 
in its seventh French edition. Ifnot, we hope 
it will not be long till it is made known to 
American readers; that study of the romantic 
passion turning to family affection in two well- 
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meaning but long-erring lives is something 
that might be very usefully known here, where 
the ideal of marriage is so exaggerated and 
unreasonable; and every page is a pleasure to 
those who can feel the beauty of truth. 

This beauty in Tolstoi is unfailing; and 
we think our readers will be interested in 
competent witness to anothér aspect of it. 
We quote from the letter of a writer who is 
one of our chief novelists,and who was one 
of our bravest soldiers: 


“ You do right to praise Tolstoi. Something that. 
g p g 


you wrote a while ago sent me to his Pease and 
War.... Let me tell you that nobody but he has 
written the whole truth about war and battle. J 
tried, and I told all I dared, and perhaps all I could. 
But there was one thing I did not dare tell, lest the 
world should infer that I was naturally a coward, and 
so could not know the feelings of a brave man. L[ac- 
tually did not dare state the extreme horror of bat- 
tle, and the anguish with which the bravest soldiers 
struggle through it. His story of Borodino—the 
soldiers sitting hungry and white under that storm 
of death; the desperate struggles to keep the mind 
away from the horrors of the situation; the poor 
brave Prince pacing the meadow, counting his steps, 
etc.—it is the actual truth about the glories of war. 
I say it on the faith of a man who has seen it alla 
great many times by the hour together... . Oddly 
enough, the truth is not true to the uninformed. I 
recommended Tolstoi’s Borodino to an educated, 
bright man of my acquaintance. He returned it 
with the remark that it seemed ‘confused.’ Well, 
that is just the truth, the supereminent, vital fact of 
the description. Nothing is more confounding, frag- 
mentary, incomprehensible than a battle as one sees 
it. And you see so little, too, unless you are a staff 
officer and ride about, or perhaps a general. No 
two spectators ever fully agree in their story of 
a battle. Tolstoi must have been engaged many 
times. There are a thousand little touches which 
nobody could have guessed: the general who gives 
Pierre an angry glare; the staff officer who yells, 
‘What are you here for?’ and rides off; the view 
of the charging enemy whom Pierre supposes to be 
Russians, and wonders why they are coming back— 
are touches which go to make up the picture of the 
haste, flurry, confusion, which a battle is. Iam glad 
to have found Tolstoi.” 


VII. 

Of subordinate fiction, of the sort which 
neither informs nor nourishes, a correspond- 
ent writes us, in sad conviction of the fact 
that the great mass of those who can read and 
write seem to ask for nothing better: “Do 
you think our novel-reading public cares much 
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for any masterpiece? It appears to me that 
the ordinary or uncultivated mind revolts 
from anything much higher than itself. Here 
ig another lofty stair to climb; here is a new 
dialect of thought, and even of language, to 
struggle with; here is somebody insulting us 
by speaking a foreign tongue.” There is sug- 
gestion in this, and truth enough for serious 
pause; and yet we think that it hardly does 
justice to the power of the ordinary mind to 
appreciate the best. Much of the best fails 
of due recognition, but enough of the best 
gets it to make us hopeful that when literature 
comes close to life,even ordinary minds will 
feel and know its charm. We think that 
there is proof of this in the vast popularity of 
our humorists, in the fame of the greatest, 
whose pseudonym is at this moment as well 
known, in America at least, as the name of 
Shakespeare. We need not blink any of his 
shortcomings in recognizing that his books 
are masterpieces of humor; they are so, and 
yet our public does care for them in prodi- 
gious degree, and it cares for them because in- 
comparably more and better than any other 
American books they express a familiar and 
almost universal quality of the American 
mind, they faithfully portray a phase of 
American life, which they reflect in its vast 
kindliness and good-will, its shrewdness and 
its generosity, its informality, which is not 
formlessness; under every fantastic disguise 
they are honest and true. That is all we 
ask of fiction—sense and truth; we cannot 
prophesy that every novel which has them 
will have the success of The Innocents 
Abroad, or of Roughing It, but we believe 
recognition wide and full will await it. Let 
fiction cease to lie about life; let it portray 
men and women as they are, actuated by the 
motives and the passions in the measure we 
all know; let it leave off painting dolls and 
working them by springs and wires; let it 
show the different interests in their true pro- 
portions; let it forbear to preach pride and 
revenge, folly and insanity, egotism and pre- 
judice, but frankly own these for what they 
are, in whatever figures and occasions they 
appear; let it not put on fine literary airs; let 
it speak the dialect, the language, that most 
Americans know—the language of unaffected 
people everywhere—and we believe that even 
its masterpieces will find a response in all 
readers. 


Manthly Reread of Current Cuenta, 
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UR Record is closed on the 19th of March. 
—UNITED STATES CONGRESS.—The Forty- 
ninth Congress expired March 4. The follow- 
ing bills were passed: To redeem trade dollars, 
both Houses, March 19; River and Harbor, Sen- 
ate, March 21; Belmont Retaliation Bill (Can- 


ada), House, February 23, vote of 252 to 1; 
Consular and Diplomatic and Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bills, Senate, February 26; Legis- 
lative and Deficiency Appropriations, House, 
March 1; Senate’s Fisheries Retaliatory Bill 
agreed to in House, March 2; Naval Appropri- 
ation, Senate, March 2; Legislative Appropri- 
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ation, Senate, March 3; Mexican Pensions, 
Senate, March 3; all remaining appropria- 
tion bills, excepting fortifications, Senate, 
March 4. 

The following are the appropriations as 
finally passed: Agricultural, $1,028,730; Army, 
$23,724,718 69; Diplomatic and Consular, $1,429,- 
942 14; District of Columbia, $4,285,890 66; In- 
dian, $5,226,897 66; Legislative, $20,701,221 67; 
Military Academy, $419,936 93; Navy, $25,753,- 
165 44; Pensions, $76,252,500; Post-office, $55,- 
694,650 15; Sundry Civil, $22,862,490; Public 
Printing Deficiency, $107,000; Mexican Pension 
Deficiency, $6,000,000 96; Miscellaneous Appro- 
priations (estimated), $3,500,000: total, $247,- 
387,144 30. 

The House of Representatives on February 
24 refused to pass the Dependent Soldiers’ 
Pension Bill over the President’s veto, the vote 
being, Yeas, 175; Nays, 125—a two-thirds vote 
being required. 

The bill authorizing the President to take 
severe retaliatory measures against Canada, 
which is a product of the fisheries dispute, 
was signed by the President before Congress 
adjourned. 

Senator Sherman resigned the Presidency of 
the Senate pro tempore February 22, and Sena- 
tor Ingalls was elected to succeed him. 

The folowing-named United States Senators 
were appointed by Governors or elected by 
Legislatures during the month: Florida, Gen- 
eral J. J. Finley (Democrat); New Jersey, Ru- 
fus Blodgett (Democrat); West Virginia, D. R. 
Lucas (Democrat). 

Nominations for Governor of Rhode Island 
were made as follows: Prohibitionists, Febru- 
ary 22, Thomas H. Peabody ; Democrats, March 
8, John W. Davis; Republicans, March 16, 
George P. Wetmore (renominated). 

Mr. Parnell was twice defeated in the House 
of Commons March 1—once, on an amendment 
that cléture should not be applied until the 
subject under discussion had been debated 
(241 to 186); and second, on an amendment to 
prevent the application of cléture directly af- 
ter the moving of an amendment (302 to 116). 

Mr. Stanley set out from Zanzibar, February 
24,on an expedition for the rescue of Emin 
Bey. 

The House of Commons of the Canadian 
Parliament, elected February 22, is made up 
as follows: Ministerialists, 112; Opposition, 95; 
with 8 members from disputed districts not 
reckoned. 


The election for members of the German ~ 


Reichstag took place February 21, and in some 
cases supplementary elections were necessary. 
The complete returns were: Conservative, 81; 
Imperialist, 39; National Liberal, 100; Centre, 
97; New German Liberal, 34; Polish, 15; Pro- 
tester, 15; Socialist, 11; Guelph, 4; Danish, 1. 

The new Reichstag was opened March 3. 
The Emperor was absent, but the reading of 
his speech called forth loud applause. 

The Septennate Army Bill passed the Reichs- 
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tag, March 11, by a vote of 227 to 31, with 84 
not voting. It fixes the peace effective force 
of the German Empire, from April 1 for seven 
years, at 468,400 men, exclusive of one-year 
volunteers. . 
An attempt was made March 18 to assassi- 
nate the Czar, when he was returning from a 
requiem service in commemoration of his father. 
A bomb shaped like a book was thrown under 
his carriage, but the assassins were seized be- 
fore they could draw the string and cause the 
explosion. Many arrests were made. 


DISASTERS. 


February 23.—Earthquakes in southern Eu- 
rope, the disturbance extending from Nice to 
Genoa. Bajardo and Diano-Marino destroyed, 
and much damage done at Mentone, Nice, and 
other places. One thousand persons killed. 

March 1.—Explosion in the Beaubrun mines 
at St. Etienne. Eighty-six men killed.—News 
in San Francisco of the wreck of a Chinese 
junk, from Hainan for Siam, and nearly six 
hundred passengers drowned.—Steamer W. H. 
Gardner burned on the Tombigbee River, near 
Gainesville. Twenty lives lost. 

March 5.—Fire-damp explosion in a colliery 
at Quaregnon, near Mons, Belgium. One hun- 
dred and forty-four lives lost. 

March 10.—Accidental explosion of mélinite, 
a new explosive, in the French Arsenal at Bel- 
fort. Six men killed and eleven injured. 

March 14.—Passenger train on the Dedham 
branch of the Boston and Providence Railroad 
fell through a bridge between Roslindale and 
Forest Hills. Thirty persons killed and a hun- 
dred injured. 

March 18.—Richmond Hotel, Buffalo, New 
York, burned. Ten persons killed and many 
injured. 

OBITUARY. 

Lebruary 19.—In Newport, Rhode Island, 
General Robert B. Potter, aged fifty-six years. 

February 24.—In New York city, General 
Thomas W. Egan, aged fifty-five years. 

February 25.—In New York, Robert L. Cut- 
ting, aged seventy-six years.—At Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Commodore William T. Truxton, U.S.N. 
(retired), aged sixty-three years. 

February 28.—In New Haven, Connecticut, 
Rev. John Hancock Pettingell, author, aged 
seventy-two years.—In Rome, Italy, Cardinal 
Jacobini, Pontifical Secretary of State, aged 
fifty-two years. : 

March 4.—In Rome, Italy, Father Beckx, 
General of the Jesuits, aged ninety-two years. 

March 5.—At Pensacola, Florida, Commodore 
Edward P. Lull, U.S.N., aged fifty-one years. 

March 8.—In Brooklyn, New York, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his seventy-fourth 
year.—In Paris, Paul Henri Féval, author, in 
his seventieth year.—At Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, James B. Eads, engineer, aged sixty- 
seven years. 

March 9.—In Stuttgart, Germany, Ludwig 
von Hofer, sculptor, aged eighty-six years. 


— Ontos 


O ARMS! Our young ladies have taken to 
fencing—that is, the young ladies who 
keep up with the foreign fashions, and know 
what the Queen of Naples and other dashing 
social guerillas are doing. Women have been 
so long fenced in—we seek in vain another 
expression for their subjection—that we who 
favor both the development and the emanci- 
pation of woman hail with delight this mar- 
tial movement. We hear as yet of no students’ 
duels at Smith’s or Wellesley or Vassar, but 
they will be in order when these excellent 
colleges become universities, and have club 
life, and a resident population in the full swing 
of student independence. Fencing is a splen- 
did exercise: it develops the chest, hardens 
the muscles, invigorates the back—and the 
back is said to be the one weak element in our 
otherwise perfect civilization—trains the eye, 
and by raising physical confidence increases 
the moral courage. We have heard a great 
deal about armaments lately, and fortifica- 
tions, and the necessity of coast defence. But 
here are our defenders, or the mothers of them; 
for when our women take the sword, the next 
generation is certain to be a nation of soldiers. 
We do -not make light of this movement. It 
has a profound significance. We do not take it 
to be with women a passing fashion, like cro- 
quet, or lawn-tennis, or the constructions on 
the back in imitation of the burden of sin of 
Christian. Everybody knows by this time 
that the ballot is the one thing in life that 
makes us all happy, and that if every man, 
woman, and child could vote—excluding un- 
taxable idiots and Indians—misery and in- 
equality would disappear from the world. 
Now a woman, her tongue armed with Greek 
and her hand with the rapier—Minerva in the 
panoply of Mars, in short—will take what she 
wants—will she not? How will the slender- 
chested young shopkeepers and light fellows 
in lawn-tennis suits stand against her?) With 
a one, two, three, and a lunge, she will simply 
take the ballot, and that will be the end of it. 
From what we hear, this movement has been 

a little misapprehended. It is supposed by 
some to be a flank movement of the woman 
suffragists. It is nothing of the sort. Their 
methods are different. They proceed almost 
always by resolutions and by lobbying. The 
Fencers never resolve, and hold no conven- 
tions. Their plan is—and it is, after all, the 
old one with women—simply to make them- 
selves irresistible. In their method they fol- 
low the example of hosts of women in this 
generation. While the suffragists are begging 
the men to give them the ballot, declaring that 
it is a necessary means to woman’s doing any- 
thing noteworthy in the world, other women 


have gone forward and taken anything they. 


had the capacity to take. Ifa woman want- 
ed to be a doctor, she made herself one, and 
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the world wonders how it used to get on 
without female physicians; if she desired to 
write a book, she wrote it, and the world now 
spends a good portion of its time in reading 
what are loosely called feminine novels; if she 
chose to be an astronomer, she became one, 
and made men see stars they never saw before; 
if she had a fancy for law, she read law, and 
forced the court which had laid aside gowns 
itseif to recognize a Portia in petticoats ; would 
she draw the curtains aud lecture, she had 
crowded houses; would she preach, she went 
into the pulpit, and found congregations will- 
ing to be led and not driven into goodness; 
would she have the highest education, she 
studied (with no objection from anybody but 
the old-fogy family physician), and either 
made conspicuous the learning of the age in 
an institution of her own, or in an “ annex” 
carried off the honors in mathematics and clas- 
sics from her male competitors; was her turn 
philanthropic, she took charge of great char- 
itable institutions, or the leadership in city 
missions, saved children, rescued women, fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and sent the 
idle to the right about face—what is there that 
she cannot do and has not done? Could a 
man make a shirt for six cents? What limit 
is there to her ambition or performance? She 
drives a stage, plays the violin, sews, sings, 
dances, acts, paints (both in oil and water-col- 
ors), teaches, is a clerk, a type-writer, a type- 
setter, an editor, a marvellous producer of short 
stories (said by critics to be the most difficult 
art in the world), a telegrapher, and as a yell- 
er through the telephone probably will never 
have an equal. Go where you will, there is 
woman, lovely or plain, ready to cure, to chide, 
to guide, to aid, to instruct, to amuse, to rule, 
to lead, and point the way for halting man. 
And she has done and become all this while a 
few of her sex have been passing resolutions 
about her inability without the ballot. Per- 
haps it is a perception of this fact that has 
lately modified these resolutions: it is not so 
much now for the sake of women as for the 
sake of men that women need the ballot. Men 
have made a bad mess of governing the world; 
they have filled it with drinking saloons and 
standing armies. 

The Drawer is not certain that the Fencers 
intend to take the ballot; if they do, their 
method is independent of the so-called suffra- 
gists. Perhaps their purpose is not to take 
arms against a sea of troubles, and by opposing 
end them; their sole object may be to attain 
that female perfection of form which made 
the Greeks worshippers of women, when wo- 
men were as beautiful as Venus and as fleet 
of foot as Diana. 


In the old town of H , in Vermont, 
about the beginning of this century, lived a 
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man named C , to whom the unique idea 
had occurred of following the order of the al- 
phabet in naming his children. In accordance 
with this plan, No. 1, a boy, was named Ashley 
Brigham C The brief existence of No. 2 
was shown by her name, Death-born Epithe- 
nia. Then followed Foster Gilman, Hilarity 
Juno, Kathira Lelona, Melina Nolilla, Obadi- 
ah Polander, Quiretta Rosena, Serviah Trusty ; 
and when this point was reached the old gen- 
tleman died, leaving a girl without a name, 
and his widow finished the list by skipping 
the intervening letters and calling the un- 
named baby &. 


TO MY LITTLE BROTHERS. 


Four-AND-TWENTY tea bells 
Tinkling little chimes ; 

Just as many poets 
Tinkling little rhymes. 


When great bells are silent, 
Little ones may ring; 

When great poets are voiceless, 
Little ones may sing. 


Little bells and brothers 
(Do not take it ill), 

All vibration ceases 
Once your tongues are still. 


There are tones and voices 
That can never die, 

Though I only think of 
Tennyson and J. 


But there may be others 
(I am not a carper) 
Of the lyric brothers 
Here embalmed by Harper, 


Bound to live—cloth, 12mo. 
So let us agree: 
I'll read all your verses, 
Jf—you sing of me. 
CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


In connection with the article on Southern 
authors which is given in this number of the 
Magazine, the following anecdote of Miss Mur- 
free, better known as Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, will be interesting to our readers: 

Once when a child her mother found it ne- 
cessary to whip her for disobedience. After 
the performance the small culprit emerged into 
the hall, where she found her brother, who told 
her that he had been praying for her as hard 
as he could. “ Pshaw!” she replied, ‘God 
didn’t care anything about it. Why didn’t 
you talk loud enough for mother to hear ?” 


THE worst thing about the Chinese is that 
they imitate us so readily, as witness this 
little incident in a California city last year, 
when excited meetings were held to devise 
means for getting rid of the Celestials: 

Among the most violent of the agitators was 
Mr. B , a tolerably well-to-do native of the 
Emerald Isle. One Saturday evening he was 
unusually loud and eloquent in his denuncia- 
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tions, declaring vehemently that the “Chinee 
must go,” and depicting in glowing colors the 
evils he was bringing upon us poor Americans 
by doing all our work, and taking the bread out 
of the mouths of the poor. Monday morning 
Mrs. B , the wife, prepared her clothes for 
wash, but John did not come. ‘Tuesday he did 
not come. Wednesday she told her husband 
to stop, on his way to his business, at the wash- 
house, and send John after the clothes. He 
did so. “All yight,” said John, dropped his 
iron,and went to her house. Mrs.B greet- 
ed him with, “Why you no come for my 
clothes?” John stepped back, folded his arms 
over his chest, and said, ‘Me no washee for 
you; me boycott you,” turned on his heel, and 
left. 


RECOLLECTION OF GRANT THORBURN. 
BY A LADY OF EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS. 
WHEN spending a few weeks in New York 
city the year that Mr. Thorburn occupied an 


- old Quaker meeting-house for a seed store, I 


not unfrequently dropped in for a few seeds, 
or to hear his orchestra of rare birds in the 
gallery, or to see his little plot of unusually 
gaudy and choice tulips, then in perfection. 
The social proprietor of the store would often 
attend upon one he saw was a great admirer 
of that flower. They were cultivated in the 
rear of the store. 

On one occasion a fine-appearing gentleman 
came in, attired from head to foot in perfect 
Quaker garb.. Mr. T. addressed him as an ac- 
quaintance, saying, ‘Called to see and admire 
the works of nature? Allright, sir—all right.” 

To which a ready assent was given. 

“Well, you perceive, sir, the God of nature 
has not clothed all His works in drab.” 

No response was made, but often has it come 
to mind how ready the elegant gentleman was 
to reply, “‘Good-morning,” and take a sudden 
departure. 


A “NIGGER” WITH A CARD. 


ONE afternoon a half-drunken fellow got on 
one of the Louisville and Nashville sleeping- 
cars, bound north. 

When the conductor showed him to his seat, 
he found a clean, well-dressed, gentlemanly- 
looking colored man to be his partner in that 
section, and occupying the seat facing his. 

He at once began in a drunken fashion to 
abuse the negro, accusing him of trying to “set 
up for white folks,” doing the dude act in char- 
coal, etc., and finally got up from his seat, de- 
claring that he’d “be d d if he’d set thar 
and be outdone by a blasted nigger in a high 
silk hat.” 

The conductor, to keep the peace and pre- 
vent any disturbance in his car, led the indig- 
nant patron of old Kentucky bourbon to a 
seat in another part of the car. 

Next morning the drunken man, who was 
not a bad fellow at heart, had sobered up con- 
siderably, and, with some remembrance of his 
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OVER-ESTIMATED QUALIFICATIONS. 


Mr. Knowatu. ‘‘ Allow me to turn your music, Miss De Lacy.” 


Miss Dz Lacy. ‘*‘ You are very kind, Mr. Knowal.”’ 


Mr. Knowat. ‘‘Not at all, I assure you. I like nothing better than to turn music that I am perfectly 
familiar with, and I am well acquainted with this piece, and—”’ 


Miss Dz Lacy. ‘‘ Please turn now, Mr. Knowal.”’ 


previous misconduct, went over to the colored 
man’s seat and commenced to apologize by 
saying he had been “a little off his base” the 
evening before, and did not mean any harm by 
anything he might have said; that he hadn’t 
anything against the “niggers,” and was al- 
ways their friend when they behaved them- 
selves. So he hoped the stranger would see 
that in anything that had passed he had meant 
no personal offence to him. 

“That is all right, sir,” said the colored man, 
with politeness. “I saw your condition at 
once, and of course, under the circumstances, 
did not consider you responsible for your acts 
at that time. Your apology this morning 
makes the amende honorable. Allow me”—at 
the same time offering his card to his former 
persecutor. ‘ 

The drunken fellow drew back as if he had 
been shot. ‘Look a-here, Mr. Nigger,” he 
cried, in great excitement, “I had made up 
my mind to stand the cut-away coat and the 
stove-pipe hat, but Vl be derned if Z can stand 
a nigger with a kyard !” 

‘Lucy UNDERWOOD McCann. 


ARCHDEACON KIRKBY, in a recent account 
of his life-long experiences as a missionary 
among the Indians in British Columbia, re- 
marked upon the extreme difficulty of making 
them comprehend the simplest Scriptural 


teachings, and illustrated it by saying that he 
gave a series of lessons on each of the Com- 
mandments separately to a class of young 
Alaskan braves. He dwelt especially upon 
the principle involved in the Sixth Command- 
ment, explaining to them clearly what mur- 
der meant, and what a dreadful crime it was 
in the eyes of God and man. To test their 


comprehension of what he had said, he then 


asked all those in the class who had committed 
murder to stand up. Only three arose. He 
was very much surprised, as he knew that they 
had all been on the war-path repeatedly, and 
boasted of their scalps. He went carefully 
over the explanation once more, and again 
asked them to arise. The same three came to 
their feet. ‘Why, surely,” he said, in despair, 
“this can’t be all that have committed mur- 
der.” After a moment’s reflection, ‘ Will all 
those who have tomahawked their mother-in-law 
please stand up?” Nineteen arose. 


Dr. ASAHEL BACKUS, who for so many years 
was the President of Hamilton College, had a 
more than local reputation for humor, and 
many of his witty repartees were remembered 
long after the old gentleman himself had 
passed away. A number of the students came 
late to the chapel exercises one morning, and 
when he rebuked them for the same, they said 
it was because they couldn’t hear the new 
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bell. “Well,” he said, “I don’t know that I 
can blame you. That new bell don’t make 
much more noise than the wagging of a lamb’s 
tail inside a fur cap.” 


On another occasion a neighbor came in to 
borrow the Doctor’s team of oxen to draw a 
load of wood. The Doctor said, ‘‘ You’re quite 
welcome to the oxen, but the fact is they’re 
so poor I don’t believe they could draw three 
leaves of the Catechism from here to the vil- 
lage.” 


THE CROSS-EYED CLERK. 


Durine the late Christmas holidays a large 


firm in B employed as an assistant clerk 
a young man who was exceedingly cross-eyed. 

The especial duty assigned to him was to 
act as watchman, and prevent the peculation 
of all sorts of small fancy articles that were 
lying about the counters for exhibition at that 
time. 

One day a half-grown boy came into the 
store, and after looking all around, pricing first 
one thing and then another, among which were 
some very nice socks, he finally started to go 
out of the door. 

At this moment the new clerk touched him 
lightly on the shoulder, and inviting him to 
come to the back part of the store, said to him, 
politely, ‘“Oblige me by giving me at once the 
socks that you have in your back pocket.” 

“How do you know I have any socks in my 
back pocket?” demanded the boy, in a bold 
tone. 

“JT saw you put them there,” said the clerk, 
very gently. 

The boy looked up into the young man’s 
face in utter amazement. ‘Are you looking 
at me now?” he asked, earnestly. ‘Do you 
see me this very minute ?” he asked, still more 
earnestly. 

“Of course I do,” replied the clerk. 

“Good Lord, mister!” cried the boy, with a 
blanching face ; “here’s your socks.” And witha 
bound he was out the backdoor, over the fence, 
and away, having learned a lesson concerning 
all-seeing eyes which it is to be hoped he may 
never forget. Lucy UNDERWOOD McCANN. 


Mr. P had for some days remonstrated 
with his wife about leaving a ragged linen 
cover on the parlor sofa; she intended daily 
to remove it, but her time was so fully occu- 
pied with her various household duties that 
she continually forgot it. 

One morning she was summoned to the par- 
lor to see some neighbors who had called. She 
found the ladies chatting with Mr. P , who 
was sitting in the middle of the sofa. He was 
usually the most restless of men, changing his 
seat every five minutes; now, however, he sat 
still during the hour that the visitors remain- 
ed, did not even rise to shake hands with them, 
and of course did not accompany them to the 
front gate, as the courtesies of the neighbor- 
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hood required. Mrs. P supplied his neg- 
lected attentions, and then returned to the 
house to remonstrate with her husband on his 
unusual failure in good manners. 

“My dear John, what possessed you to be so 
impolite ?” she began. 

““My dear Betsey,” he replied, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, “it was impossible for me to 
move—ZI was acting a patch.” 

The torn cover was replaced before the lady 
took her seat. 


VIRGINIA SKETCHES. 

Mrs. MorTON has just been congratulating 
herself on securing a good honest cook for the 
winter. 

Enter Aunt Martha, the cook aforesaid, 
who announces: “ Mistis, I come to tell you I 
’*bleeged to leave you nex’ week. Ikyarn stay 
wid you no longer.” 

Mrs. Morton. “Oh, Martha! You promised 
to stay all the winter.” 

MartTHa. “ Yes’m; I did inten’ to; but ’m 
gwine to be married.” 

Mrs. Morton. “Married! Whomto? What 
on earth are you going to get married again 
for, as old as you are ?” 

MARTHA (with a sniff of indignation). “TI ain’ 
mo/n sixty. An’ ef I is ol’, dat’s de ve’y reason 
I warn git married. I tiahd o’ wukin’. An’ 
ol Unc’ Peter up in de Bushy Hills ax me to 
marry him, an’ ’m gwine to. He’s mighty 
well off. He’s got a house, an’ a piece o’ lan’, 
an’ a cow, an’ a mule, an’ some pigs, an’ some 
chickens. An’I kin res’, he say; his daughter 
11 do de hard wuk.” 

Mrs. Morton. “ He’s a stingy old miser. He 
let his first wife die of pneumonia because he 
wouldn’t pay for the medicine the doctor or- 
dered for her. If you don’t look out he’ll treat 
you in the same way.” 

MartTHa. “No’m, he ain’ gwine serve me 
dat way. I got some money myse’f—’tis twenty 
dollars. Mr. Agner got it forme. Unc’ Peter 
kyarn git it.” 

Mrs. Morton. “ When are you going to be 
married 2?” 

MartTHa. “In de Baptis’ chu’ch, Sunday 
mornin’ atter preachin’. Unc’ Peter say he 
have a convenience dyah to kyar me home.” 


Uncle Peter, coming into town with a basket 
on his arm, calls in at a customer’s house: 
Mornin’, Miss Jenny. Does you warn any 
fresh aigs dis mornin’ ?” 

Miss JENNY. ‘No, thank you, Uncle Peter. 
How are you getting along ?” 

UNCLE PETER. “ Ain’ doin’ so well, marm. 
But I’spects to be married Sunday. Den V’ll 
git’long better. Is you heah’bout dat?” 

Miss JENNY. “Yes; I heard Mrs. Morton 
complaining that you were going to take her 
excellent cook away from her. She‘said she 
didn’t know how she could do without her.” 

UNCLE PETER (grinning broadly). “ Dee gives 
her a good cha’acter, does dee? I’m glad toheah 
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dat. I’m glad to heah a good repo’t ’bout dat 
woman. I ain’ much acquainted wid her my- 
se’f.” 


Two hours after the wedding, Martha, di- 
vested of her bridal finery, was hard at work 
cooking dinner for Uncle Peter’s guests. And 
now she trudges a mile and a half every day 
to wash at the laundry, where Uncle Peter has 
hired her out. Whether Mr. Agner still re- 
tains possession of her twenty dollars is a 
doubtful question. . 


AN old lady went to the Episcopal church. 
The sexton gave her a seat not very far for- 
ward. She turned to him, and spying the lec- 
tern—a spread eagle—said, “I am deef; I wish 
you would give me a seat farther front, near 
the faowl.” 


THE WISE SMALL PEOPLE. 


SMALL Jamie was at his devotions one royal 
winter’s morning. Now it happened that a 
great hill sloped just past the window near 
which our little worshipper was kneeling, 
and honesty compels me to acknowledge that 
one of Jamie’s eyes was intent on temporal 
things, while the other was piously given to 
those of spiritual import. Midway in the pe- 
tition Jamie’s temporal eye spied a prostrate 
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figure coming jubilantly down-hill. It was 
too much for the small man’s piety. The 


spiritual eye flew open wide, and Jamie dart- 
ed to the window, and uttered an excited 
“ Who-oo-p !” then dropped upon his knees and 
ended his prayer. 


Hattie was not at all familiar with “ dark- 
ies”; indeed, her whole acquaintance with the 
race was limited to one stalwart ebony friend, 
whose face fairly shone with blackness. She 
never could understand about it. Her loyal 
friendliness and deep pity were at variance, 
and her small soul was often stirred within her. 

“Mamma,” she said, one day, ‘did God make 
Mr. Jackson ?” 

“Why, yes, dear—of course he did,” her mo- 
ther answered, surprised. 

There was a long silence, which the little 
lady devoted to much deep thought; then, 
with a troubled sigh, “Mamma, do you sup- 
pose God thought he was pretty ?” 


A typical “Young America” in N. , hav- 
ing been guilty of a flagrant transgression 
against his younger brother, was called to ac- 
count by his mother, who proceeded to work 
the “sympathetic” movement upon him. 

“Oh, Freddy, how could you do so? How 
could you treat your dear little brother so? 
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OUR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD. 
Mr. LArp. “That’s by Titan, and I call it his hors-d’euvre.” 
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Suppose Carl were to die; what would you do 
then ?” 

“Humph!” coolly replied the unimpressed 
Fred; “Id put on my new pants ’n’ go to his 
funeral.” 


A little fellow had been out playing with a 
small Irish crony, whose cruelty in stepping 
on a caterpillar had aroused our hero’s direful 
indignation. And thereby hangs this tale, as 
he told it to his mother that same evening, 
with righteous wrath in his face: “TI told him 
a taterpillar turned into a butterfly, an’ he 
thaid ’twath a darned lie,’n’ he’d lick me; an’ 
I’m thix, an’ he’th thix, ’n’ I’d dest like to thee 
him ty it? / 


During the war, when one of our Southern 
cities was under martial law, band music was 
a common occurrence, and a source of unfail- 
ing delight to a small child, Kittie. She could 
never hear enough of it, and one evening, when 
her mother called her into the house, the mu- 
sic-loving little maiden stoutly declined the 
invitation. 

“ But you will catch your death o’ cold, dear,” 
her mother urged. 

“No matter, mamma; the band plays all day 
up in heaven, and it don’t play only but two 
times here.” 


The same little person, whose proclivities 
tended strongly toward Methodism, once had 
a severe trouble with her knee, insomuch that 
it was very painful to bend it. At bedtime 
it was suggested that she say her prayers 
standing beside her mother. Kittie was shock- 
ed, and exclaimed, with -withering sarcasm, 
“Do you s’pose I’m going to be a Baptist?” 
And down dropped the small martyr to pay 
her vows on the poor little knee. 


Little Ben’s grandfather was afflicted with 
a very lame leg, and the small grandson was 
wont to pray for it every night. After a while, 
however, he evidently grew tired of it, and one 
evening arranged matters in this way: “O 
Lord,” he prayed as usual, “bless grandpa’s 
lame leg.” Then, struck with a happy idea, 
he settled his obligations once for all: “O 
Lord, bless everybody’s legs. Amen.” 


Little Joe’s Sunday-school teacher question- 
ed him one Sunday as to whether he always 
said his prayers when he went to bed at night, 
and the young gentleman replied, cheerfully, 
“Well, yes, only when I have to sleep on the 
floor; then I don’t have any place to pray to.” 


Millie, three and a half years old, had a re- 
gal fashion of ordering her friends about and 
commanding them to do her small “ biddings” 
with calm dignity. Her grandmother humor- 
ed her, as grandmothers will. On one occa- 
sion, when grandmother had been obediently 
trotting upstairs and down after cookies and 
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bread and butter for her petite majesty, auntie 
looked up from her work, and exclaimed, half 
impatiently, ‘Millie, you’re a regular little ty- 
rant.” - 

~ “Oh no, I isn’t,” her wee majesty made an- 
swer, scornfully ; “I’s a Congregationist.” 


It was Sunday afternoon, and upon a sudden 
our little girl Floy was seized with a severe 
attack of industry. Her eyes were miracu- 
lously opened to the deplorable fact that her 
youngest child, ‘ Coradora Waterpine,” was in 
sore straits for something to wear. Nothing 
would do but the anxious little mother must 
straightway fall to ripping up Coradora’s best 
gown. It must be made over. 

“Why, gamma, Coradora Waterpine’s got to 
have a new close; this one’s all in splinters.” 
So she toiled away earnestly, and snip, snip 
went the stitches as the ripping progressed. 

Presently auntie came into the room, and at 
once cried out, in horrified tones, “ Why, Floy, 
it’s Sunday! Don’t you know it’s naughty to 
work on Sunday ?” 

The snipping stopped just long enough for 
the small snipper to toss her head disdainful- 
ly and remark: “Ho! guess I know. Vm not 
working; I’m wn-working.” 


It so happened that two diminutive ladies 
were once diligently looking at pictures to- 
gether, when they chanced upon the “open” 
countenance of a mammoth crocodile. There- 
upon one diminutive lady turned to the oth- 
er, and remarked, with grave impressiveness: 
“Coccodiles is awful! They eat up little 
heathen babies what don’t say their prayers. 
To my Sunday-school we put in pennies to buy 
missionaries to go an’ shoot ’em.” 


A little four-year-old of my acquaintance 
was much impressed with her first out-of-doors 
in the starlight. On her arrival home she 
skipped joyfully up to her mother with the 
glad tidings: “Oh, mamma! I’ve seen the 
moon and all her little childrens.” 


Two small sisters, whose ages were respec- 
tively five and seven, were overbeard gravely 
discussing the pronunciation of a certain dis- 
puted word. One maiden insisted on her way, 
and proudly quoted as authority ‘ Webster on 
the bridge.” 

Maiden No. 2 turned upon her sister with 
utmost compassion and scorn in her voice as 
she exclaimed, “On the bridge? Hm! it’s 
Webster under the bridge.” 


MAXIE was the little six-year-old daughter 
of a clergyman who had taken great pains 
with her religious instruction, and had held 
before her the goodness of the Supreme Being, 
so that she should have in her mind always 
His kindness and mercy as well as power. 
One morning her mother, passing the open 
door of the room in which the child was play- 
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ing, saw Miss Maxie standing on a chair before 
the mirror, with her face close to it, scruti- 
nizing her little phiz with great earnestness, 


and with a long sigh, she remarked, “TI don’t | 


see how God could have given me such a nose, 
when he knows how particular I am.” 


This same little girl took a great dislike to 
a pair of shoes her mother had bought for her, 
and made some trouble about wearing them. 
She went one day with a little cousin to visit- 
an aunt; and the aunt, knowing the child’s 
mind about the shoes, thought to please her, 
so began praising them, and turning to the lit- 
tle cousin, asked her if she too did not think 
the shoes handsome. Whereupon the cousin 
said, ‘No; I think they are horrid!” The aunt 
was shocked, and turned to see what effect this 
very frank speech would have upon Maxie, 
when that young miss, noticing the disturbed 
expression on her aunt’s face, calmly replied: 
‘“‘She knows it’s sympathy I want, not praise.” 


I HAVE a boy and girl aged, Tom, ten, and 
Emmie, eleven, who are very much attached 
to each other. The next oldest, a girl of thir- 
teen, Belle, has just commenced to go to the 
High School, and on account of her age, etc., 
sometimes inclines to dictate to the younger 
ones. The other morning, after some childish 
disagreement, their mother says, ‘‘ Emmie, you 
don’t seem to think as much of Belle as you do 
of Tom.” 

Emmie replied: “Think as much of her! I 
guess I don’t! If she wasn’t in the family I 
would not recognize her.” ora a 


Two women in a Boston horse-car were dis- 
cussing their household affairs audibly and to 
the great amusement of the other passengers. 
After comparing notes as to the productive- 
ness of their several farms, the price of grocer- 
ies, the advantages of a country life over that 
of one in the city, and uttering a thanksgiving 
that they kept no servants, and “ going to bed, 
master, get up, mistress,” one of them delivers 
herself in this wise: 

““There’s sister Sally,now. Herand me ain’t 
no more alike ’n ef ’twa’n’t us. She’s jest ez 
different ez I be t’other way.” 


THE Drawer, although solicited to do so, can 
not undertake to regulate the pulpit: it is as 
much as it can do to take care of the pews; 
and “A Country Parson” must take the re- 
sponsibility of the following observation, with 
all the deductions to be drawn from it: 

Apropos to the commonly received opinion 
that “scolding sermons” seldom result in any 
moral reform, a dominie somewhat noted for 
the occasional acid flavor of his remarks 
gloomily arose in his pulpit on a recent Sun- 
day, and prefaced the announcement of his 
text by the remark, “I shall preach a sharp 
sermon to-day, as I am not feeling at all well.” 
The audience at once began to be restive, as 


995 


they knew by experience what was coming. 
The atmosphere of the parson’s discourse may 


have a physiological as well as theological 


bearing. It is said Anthony Froude once wit- 
tily suggested that Calvinism flourished in the 
Lowlands of Scotland on account of the bad 
drainage. 


In'a certain New England town, lying with- 
in what is called “the region of perpetual pie,” 
lived an old lady who every Saturday baked 
amince and an apple pie. But after they were 
baked they were as bad as the “two Dromios” 
—nobody knew “ which was which.” But she 
was not lacking in the fertile ingenuity of her 
sex, and “Now,” she triumphantly exclaims, 
“T don’t have no more trouble, ’cause I just 
mark with my crust-cutter on the mince-pie, 
‘'T. M.’ ?tis mince), and on the apple-pie, ‘T. M.’ 
(tain’t mince).” 


HIS SECOND WIFE. 


In silence she raises 
Her low drooping head 
To list while he praises 
The wife who is dead; 
And ever he echoes the old refrain, 
‘Oh! that was life 
With such a wife, 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane!” 


She never was idle, 
She never would tire; 
Her temper could bridle, 
Her servants inspire. 
And ever her virtues he sang again: 
*““No one could be 
Like her to me, 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane !”’ 


She never spent money, 
Was ever content ; 
To have a new bonnet 
Would never consent; 
Yet summer or winter, or shine or rain, 
Would never stay ; 
From church away, 
His Susan Amanda Matilda Jane. 


Was never too early, 
Was never too late; 
Her dinner was ready, 
Or ready to wait. 
But ah! he never should see again 
With mortal eyes 
Such peerless pies— 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane! 


Could sew on his buttons, 
Darn, back-stitch, and hem, 
Each button a picture, 
Each darn was a gem, 
A vision of beauty, a pearl without stain! 
When she was there 
His woes to share, 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane! 


In silence she listens, 
Till sudden there lies 
An ember that glistens 
Deep down in her eyes. 
‘““Mo praise her yet farther to me is vain; 
No one,’’ quoth she, 
“* Regrets like me 
Poor Susan Amanda Matilda Jane !” 
CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON. 
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TOO LATE! 
Suz. ‘No. It’s past two o’clock! Why didn’t you come earlier?” 


—From a drawing by George Du Maurier. 


He. “ Well—a feller must dine, you know !” 


He. ‘“‘ What! you hayen’t got a single dance left?” 


LITERARY: NOTES. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


HERE is a breath of salt air on every page 
of Captain Samuels’s book, and every 
chapter is as fresh and as bracing as an ocean 


voyage. His actual experiences in The Fore- 
castle and in The Cabin’ are as entertaining as 
the adventures of ‘ Long Tom Coffin,” or as the 
stories Clark Russell has told “In the Middle 
Watch” or “Round the Galley Fire,” while 
they are often more strange than fiction itself. 
The little boy of eleven who left the shelter- 
ing arms of an unsympathetic step-mother to 
run away to sea had a hard battle to fight be- 
fore he got as far as the quarter-deck. Call- 
ing himself Jack Williams on his first voyage, 
and called by his shipmates Tom Pepper on 
his second, he has made for himself a name, as 
Samuel Samuels, pleasantly and honorably 
known to-day wherever ships sail and sea- 
breezes blow. His tale of the sea is purely 
realistic, and its most remarkable feature is 
the fact that while it will fascinate all boys 
who read it, it will inspire no boy to go and do 
likewise. The ropes are too tarry, the decks 
are too hard, the life is too rough, as he has 
shown it, to be attractive even to the most ad- 
venturous spirit, except as the narration of the 
adventurous life of somebody else. The bags 
of ha’pence he acquired before the mast were 
hardly worth the kicks they cost him. He 
says himself that few men could live to en- 
dure the rough experiences he has gone 
through. Many a lad who started with him 
in that race of a daring and reckless life was 
wrecked before he rounded the first stake- 
boat, many were distanced even on the home 
course, and few of them made better than a 
bad second or third. His own success was 
due to an iron will, a strong constitution, an 
honest purpose, and perhaps to that sweet 
little cherub who sits up aloft to keep watch 
for the life of poor Jack—that inscrutable 
cherub whom some landsmen call Providence, 
and whom all sailors call Luck. 

Captain Samuels is the Felix Oldboy of the 
Atlantic. The face of the waters has greatly 
altered during his fifty years of sea- faring 
life, and the ocean as he first knew it has seen 
the changes that modern improvements bring, 
including the submarine cables and the diur- 
nal lines of steamers which carry letters six 
days old from ports three thousand miles 
away. The romance of the ocean departed 


1 From the Forecastle to the Cabin. By Captain S. 
SAMUELS. Illustrated. 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1 50. 
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when white wings gave place to black fun- 
nels. In these days sailing vessels are almost 
ont of use, and entirely out of fashion; and at 
the end of another fifty years, perhaps, the 
story of the Dreadnought may seem as strange 
to the passengers who will dine at the Adel- 
phi or the North Western, to breakfast next 
morning at the Brevoort or the Fifth Avenue, 
as the galleys and galleons and galiots of 
our own past are strange now to us; when 
“shanghaing,” and “tacks and sheets,” and 
“ topsail haul,” already obsolescent terms, will 
be as obsolete as the triremes of Thucydides’ 
time, which were so puzzling to dear old Cap- 
tain Hardy during the famous week he spent 
at St. Ambrose with his son Jack, and Dryes- 
dale, and Tom Brown. 

The Dreadnought was the most famous sail- 
ing ship that carried the American flag in the 
days when the American flag was not forbid- 
den by law to fly at mast-heads. She was 
built at Newburyport, under her future mas- 
ter’s own direction, and “she was never passed 
in anything over a four-knot breeze. She was 
what might be termed a semi-clipper, and she 
possessed the merit of being able to bear driv- 
ing as long as her sails and spars would stand.” 
On two occasions at least she carried the latest 
news from New York to Europe; and as seen 
from her own bowsprit in a spanking breeze, 
with every sail set, she seemed, and still seems, 
to one passenger who many years ago spent 
two of the happiest weeks of his life upon her, 
to have been the most beautiful creature that 
ever came from the hand of man. 


Dr. SToKES in his Microscopy for Beginners? 
answers the question so often asked by be- 
ginners of all ages in this country—where can a 
book be found which will help the student to 
distinguish a microscopic plant from a micro- 
scopic animal, and teach him how these are 
best collected. England has an extensive lit- 
erature of this kind, which is charming in its 
way and of much value in England, but which 
is seldom adapted to American needs. Its 
descriptions are commonly too general or too 
diffuse; and not so much attention is paid 
to what is said as to the manner of saying 
it. Dr. Stokes’s little book answers its many 
queries in the simplest and most direct way ; 


2 Microscopy for Beginners ; or, Common Objects from 
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leaping scientific hedges, as he says in his 
Introduction, and trampling on_ scientific 
classification in a manner that will natural- 
ly dismay the learned botanist and zoologist, 
but helping his beginner to the names of 
the commonest aquatic objects, and comfort- 
ing him by smoothing the paths that lead 
to the ponds and the ditches of the United 
States. The young student naturally and al- 
most instinctively goes first to the water for 
his microscopic subjects. He knows in a gen- 
eral way what he is looking at when he mag- 
nifies the common things on his natural ele- 
ment; he is familiar with flies’ eyes and spi- 
ders’ webs and blades of grass, and, at least by 
the sense of touch, with the sting of hornets ; 
but the “animalcules” of the water fascinate 
and bewilder him with all their life and mo- 
tion and color, and thousand fantastic un- 
dreamed-of shapes; and his microscope is only 
a source of utter confusion to him without the 
help of such a work as Dr. Stokes presents. 
After describing the microscope and its parts, 
he gives a list of common aquatic plants 
which are useful to the microscopist, and pe- 
culiarly interesting because of: their own 
structure, or on account of the minute plants 
and animals living among their tangled leaves. 
He tells how to gather these and how to pre- 
pare them, gives their scientific names—some- 
times the only names they have—and by the 
aid of the many illustrations the book con- 
tains the beginner is told all he cares to know 
as a beginner. When he knows more, he is 
no longer a beginner, and this book is not for 
him. 


Atrnouam the author of the Outlines of In- 
ternational Law? modestly calls it a text-book 
rather than a book of formal reference, its 
concise arrangement, its unusually full and 
comprehensive index, its clear account of the 
origin and sources and of the historical devel- 
opment of its subject, render it a valuable 
work not only to the students for whom it 
was written, but to others who may desire to 
gather some definite knowledge of Interna- 
tional Law generally, or to look at some par- 
ticular point upon which it treats—as Extra- 
dition, Blockade, or the Right of Search. It 
has long and exhaustive chapters on these and 
on other important topics; and in the Appen- 
dices will be found Dr. Lieber’s valuable In- 
structions for the Government :of Armies in 


the Field, revised by a board of officers of the 


United States army; the Declaration of Par- 
is respecting Maritime Law, which was signed 
by the representatives of Great Britain, Aus- 
tria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey in 1856; the Declaration of St. Peters- 
burg in 1868; and the Laws of War on Land 
recommended for adoption by the Institution 


2 Outlines of International Law; with an Account of 
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of International Law at its session in Oxford 
in 1880. The lay reader has cause to thank 
Lieutenant Davis for the care he has taken to 
express his meaning in language peculiarly 
free from the technical terms which are con- 
fusing to those not made familiar with them 
by long course of study. 


In 1871-2 Professor, now Sir, James W. Daw- 
son, in reply to Darwin’s “Descent of Man” 
and “Origin of Species,” contributed to the 
Leisure Hour a series of papers, which were 
published in book form in 1873 under the title 
of The Story of the Karth and Man.*. This work | 
at once attracted a great deal of attention 
among scientific and lay readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, not only on account of the dis- 
tinguished reputation of the writer as a pro- 
found student of natural history and of geol- 
ogy, but because of the clearness of his reason- 
ing and the weight of his arguments. It was 
followed in 1877 by the same author’s The Or- 
igin of the World,® a course of scientific sermons 
preached from the text contained in the first 
and second chapters of Genesis—that book 
which the Duke of Argyll declares stands alone 
among the traditions of mankind in the won- 
derful simplicity and grandeur of its words; 
and the meaning of which is always a meaning 
of science, not because it anticipates the results 
of science, but because it is independent of 
them, and runs, as it were, round the outer mar- 
gin of all possible discovery. This is the key- 
note to all Professor Dawson has written inrela- 
tion to the origin and the development of earth 
and man, and of light and darkness, and of ev- 
erything which the Creator himself pronounced 
“very good.” He believes that the “Science 
of the Earth,” as illustrated by geological re- 
search, is one of the noblest outgrowths of our 
modern intellectual life; but that it must be de- 
livered from the materialistic infidelity which, 
by robbing nature of the spiritual element and 
of its presiding divinity, makes science dry, 
barren, and repulsive, diminishes its educa- 


tional value, and even renders it less efficient 


for purposes of practical research. Retaining 
always his faith in those unseen realities of 
which the history of the earth itself is but one 
of the shadows projected on the field of time, 
he has presented his many-sided subject in the 
aspect in which it appears to the geologist 
whose studies have led him to compare the 
two great continental areas which are the 
classic ground of the science, and who feels, 
above all things, that the unbelieving geolo- 
gist, like the undevout astronomer, is mad. 
Since the appearance of the first edition of 
The Story of the Earth and Man, Professor Daw- 
son has been appointed Superintendent of 


4 The Story of the Earth and Man. By Sir J. W. Daw- 
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Education in his native Nova Scotia, Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill College, Montreal, has 
been knighted by the Queen, and, as President 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, delivered, in 1886, a very remark- 
able address on the Geographical History of 
the Atlantic Ocean. In preparing the present 
edition of his Zarth and Man he has made sev- 
eral corrections and additions, rendered neces- 
sary by the progress of discovery, and he has 
added notes with reference to other new points; 
but the general conclusions and statements re- 
main substantially the same as in 1873, the 
author seeing no valid reason to depart from 
any of them. 


Or the Greek branch of the great Christian 
Church the vast majority of Christians in the 
Western world are profoundly ignorant. Bud- 
dha and Mohammed are familiar terms to 
thousands of honest worshippers who know 
almost nothing of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and who hardly realize that the Rus- 
sians are Christians at all. The city of Nov- 
gorod is believed by the Muscovites to have 
been founded by Japhet shortly after the flood; 
and tradition says that Andrew the Apostle 
went there to preach the Gospel to every wild 
and barbarous creature of that wild and bar- 
barous land. They abused the good man, tor- 
tured and reviled him, until, moved by his 
meekness and patience, they listened and be- 
lieved. History itself, although confused and 
vague, would appear to show that Christianity 
had penetrated into Russia, and had found a 
foot-hold there about the middle of the tenth 
century. One of the earliest accounts of the 
Greek Church in the English language was in 
‘Rites and Ceremonies,” written by Rev. John 
Glen King, Chaplain to the English Factory in 
St. Petersburg, and published in 1772. It was 
considered “a curious and instructive work” 
upon a subject with which English Christians 
were peculiarly unfamiliar, but is now long out 
of print. Mr. Albert F. Heard, at one time 
Consul-General for Russia at Shang-Hai, and 
author of an article on “ Russia of To-day” in 
Harper’s Magazine for March, in preparing his 
hook, The Russian Church and Russian Dissent,® 
found that no single work existed which 
treated of his subject in a way easy of access 
and of comprehension to the reader who reads 
to learn.’ And this deficiency, which was a 
serious one, he has fully supplied, giving a 
consecutive account of the Orthodox Church 
of Russia, beginning with its origin and his- 
tory, investigating its present condition and 
the condition of its clergy, tracing the causes 
and consequences of the famous schism which 
arose in the seventeenth century, and still con- 
tinues, and finally examining the innumerable 
sects springing from the schismatic movement 
or from the inherent devotional character of 

6 The Russian Church and Russian Dissent; compris- 
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the people. A long residence in Russia and 
an intimate familiarity with its language, its 
history, and its customs, have given him many 
and unusual opportunities of studying the 
lower classes, and the active religions faith 
which is their strongest and most general 
characteristic, and which is more intimately 
interwoven in the daily life of every individual 
in Russia than in any other country of the 
world. Their present wars against the infidel 


Turks excite the same devotional enthusiasm ; 


as did the crusades of the Middle Ages, and 
from a like cause; and Mr. Heard shows what 
a prodigious power in the hands of a politic 
government is the intensity of this feeling 
united with the pious credulity of an ignorant 
people—a power which is too often overlooked 
and unrecognized in the general study of the 
history, past and present, of the Muscovite race. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, during his many 
years of Life in Modern Palestine,” was impress- 
ed by the strong reverential sentiment of the 
Russians he found there, and he describes a 
large band of them, belonging to the peasant 
class, and of both sexes, whom, yoked by the 
breasts like beasts of burden, he saw dragging 
a high truck on which was placed a bell for 
their church in Jerusalem. They had spent a 
week in this self-imposed task, many falling ill 
by the way, and one even dying from fatigue. 
He could not but regard with interest, he 
says, the eager devotion of these poor people, 
and especially of the women, who were thus 
satisfying a religious instinct by exercising the 
functions of draught animals, and toiling up 
the road they deemed so sacred to the Holy 
City——a spot invested with a higher sanctity 
to the adherents of the Greek rite than to 
those of any other Christian communion. 

In one of the most remote and secluded val- 
leys in the mountains of northern Galilee Mr. 
Oliphant discovered a village the small popu- 
lation of which possesses an interest altogether 
unique to Christians the world over. Itis called 
Bukeia, and in it dwell a community of Jews 
claiming, and with some reason, to be de- 
scendants of families who had tilled that land 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
subsequent dispersion of their race. Among 
these are forty Greek Christians, whose priest, 
still clinging to the dogmas which he inherit- 
ed from the first followers of his Master, was 
in a direct line the heir of those who actually 
listened to the Master’s words in that very 
land. 

Mr. Oliphant was greatly impressed by the 
apparent tolerance and amiability with which 
all the members of the different religions to 
be found in the Holy Land regarded each oth- 
er. One Jewish rabbi told him privately that 
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he much preferred Druses to Christians, but 
that he lived on good terms with all, and 
he accompanied Mr. Oliphant to the little 
Greek church at Bukeia, the Greek priest in 
return calling with Mr. Oliphant at the syna- 
gogue. To the Druses, their religious festi- 
vals and their domestic life, several chapters 
of Haifa are devoted, and these are as enter- 
taining and instructive as any others in the 
book. The Druses are a peculiar people; their 
religion is a mixture of that of the Sadducees, 
the Samaritans, and the Mohammedans, and 
it divides them into two distinct classes— 
those who are initiated in its rites and cus- 
toms, and those who are left in the outer dark- 
ness of profound ignorance. 

Haifa (pronounced Hifa), a little town on 
the Bay of Acre, at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
was the home of Mr. Oliphant for three years, 
and it gives a name to these collected papers, 
which originally appeared in the New York Sun. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Charles A. Dana they 
were gathered together in book form, and now 
appear with an Introduction from his hand. 
He feels that every Christian will read with 
deep attention the author’s description of the 
present state of places connected with the mo- 
mentous events of New Testament history, par- 
ticularly as that author’s judgment and accn- 
racy may be so entirely relied upon. Mr. Oli- 
phant bears testimony to the valuable and 
prolonged researches of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund of London, which have thrown such 
a flood of light in recent years upon the topog- 
raphy, the ancient sites, and the still existing 
ruins of the Holy Land. The result of these 
researches, printed by the society in volumes 
beyond the reach of ordinary readers, he has 
popularized and simplified, and adding his own 
keen observation and remarks, has made a book 
accomplishing all and more than is claimed for 
it in Preface or Introduction. 


SINCE our national centennial especial at- 
tention has been given by many writers in 
different parts of the country to the develop- 
ment of local history, and their researches have 
led to numerous publications of more or less 
value according to the temper and industry of 
the writers. Among the most important as well 
as the most interesting of these publications is 
the superb volume prepared by Silas Farmer, 
entitled The History of Detroit and Michigan.® 
The author has brought to his subject not only 
a mind of rare intelligence, but a soul in love 
with the Queen City of the Straits. We have 
here the result of many years’ patient, diligent, 
and painstaking industry; and this is not more 


8 The History of Detroit and Michigan ; or, The Metropo- 
lis Ilustrated. A Chronological Cyclopedia of the Past 
and Present, including a Full Record of Territorial 
Days in Michigan, and the Annals of Wayne County. 
By Sizas Farmer, City Historiographer, ‘native here, 
and to the manor born.’”’ Detroit: Silas Farmer and 
Co., corner of Monroe Avenue and Farmer Street. 
1884. pp. xlvi, 1024, Large 8vo, Half Morocco, $10 00. 


admirable than the taste and judgment which | 
have shaped the materials drawn from so many 
sources into a harmonious whole. The style 
is simple, direct, and elegant, worthy of a more 
ambitious work. The scope of the volume is 
not narrow. In the writer’s mind his narra- 
tive “epitomizes the history of half a conti- 
nent.” Only here can be found any adequate 
view of the early history of Michigan. The 
writer in his preface quotes a notable utter- 
ance of General Cass respecting Detroit: ‘No 
place in the United States presents such a se- 
ries of events interesting in themselves and 
permanently affecting, as they occurred, its . 
progress and prosperity. Five times its ‘flag 
has changed, three different sovercignties 
have claimed its allegiance, and since it has 
been held by the United States the govern- 
ment has been thrice transferred; twice it has 
been. besieged by the Indians, once captured 
in war, and once burned to the ground.” This 
elegant epitome indicates the threads of West- 
ern history, outside even of Michigan, which 
are followed out in Mr. Farmer’s valuable and 
fascinating work. The completeness of the 
work is astonishing. The author has not only 
exhausted the rich materials to be found in 
published works; he has gathered much that _ 
is interesting from an extensive personal cor-. 

respondence with men who possessed in one 
shape or another unpublished materials; he 
has not only utilized numerous old French let- 
ters, documents, and manuscripts, but has in- 
stituted special inquiries in France especially 
in connection with the career of Cadillac; and 
he has ransacked not only all the documentary 
reports and correspondence bearing upon his 
subject, but also the old files of local newspa- 
pers in various parts of the country. The-work 
is as full in its exposition of the Detroit of to- 
day as in its review of the past history of the 
city; and it is profusely illustrated, containing 

six hundred and forty-eight engravings. . 

It need not be said that such a work is not 
only a history but a cyclopedia of Detroit and 
of the Territorial history of Michigan. It can 
be said of no fact relating to the subject to be 
found in any other work that it is not found 
here, and it contains a rich store of material 
that cannot be found elsewhere. Every writer 
upon the subject, since Mr. Farmer’s book was 
published, not only could find here everything 
he might wish to know, but, if he would be 
assured of his accuracy as to details and dates, 
he must consult this book. 

We draw special attention to this work in 
these Notes both because of its merits and to 
atone for an inadequate reference to it in an 
article on Detroit published in Harper’s Mag- 
azine last August. The author of the article 
made only a general reference to Mr. Farmer’s 
book, inadvertently omitting a full acknow- _ 
ledgment of his indebtedness to a Work that 
must stand forever as the most complete book 
of reference on all matters concerning the 
early history of Detroit and Michigan. 
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